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Notes from the Catacombs 


In November we celebrated the 40th anniversary of Radix magazine, which was founded in 1969. As part of that 
celebration, | interviewed Philip Yancey who was here for a Radix /New College Berkeley writers’ conference. The 
interview with Philip (one of our favorite writers) is on p.4. A conversation about significance, by two of our other 
favorite writers, Bob Buford and Dallas Willard, appears on p.10. We’re also running a tribute to some of the 
extraordinary artists whose work has appeared in Radix over the years (p. 16). —Peace, Sharon 


P.S. We will be announcing the poetry contest winners in the next issue. 
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Meditation 


On Roots and Leaves 


Malcolm Guite 


In an age of quick-changes, of leaves too swiftly turned, I incline more and more to my 
grandmother’s saying when we promised to turn over a new leaf, “It’s the roots that 
want turning, not the leaves!” Your vision and persistence with Radix has done so 
much to deepen and stir, turn the roots and not ae mere leaves of Christian engage- 


ment with culture. It’s been an honour to have my poems occasionally in the pages of 


Radix. 


If there is good ground in which the seed of the gospel may strike root, it is because 
someone has cleared the stones and weeds from it, enriched it with good things, and 
loosened it up to make it receptive. Thank you for the many years in which you have 
jostled the soil of our imaginations so that a seed of Christ’s sowing can take root and 


flourish there. 


(from a Radix anniversary greeting) 


e 
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Moving Toward the Core of Faith 


An Interview with Philip Yancey 


Philip Yancey, one of the best-selling 
and best-loved Christian authors of 
our time, has explored the deep 
questions about faith for years. Yancey 
is the author of many books including 
The Jesus I Never Knew, Meet the 
Bible, Reaching for the Invisible 
God, Rumors of Another World, 
What's So Amazing About Grace? 
and Prayer: Does It Make Any 
Difference? and currently has sold 
more than 14 million books 
worldwide. He also writes frequently 
for Christianity Today where he is an 
editor at large. We were honored that 
he joined us for the anniversary 
celebration where I conducted this 


onstage interview. 


—Sharon Gallagher 
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Philip Yancey: | usually interview 
people and get to ask the questions, 
so I don't know if I like this idea of 


being interviewed. But we'll see how 
Sharon does. 


Radix: You've been a columnist in 
Christianity Today for many years 
and, for some of us, our favorite part 
of C.T. was hearing what you had to 
say on that back page of the maga- 
zine. Now you've recently an- 
nounced that you've written your fi- 
nal column, which can't have been 
an easy decision. 


Yancey: Yes, I started it 26 years ago, 
and I've written about 200 of those 
columns. A book usually takes a 
year-and-a-half or so of solid work, 
at least for me, and all that time I'm 
in a rut. The Christianity Today col- 
umn was about the only spontane- 
ous thing in my life, because I usu- 
ally wrote it in one day. Often it was 


about something I read the night be- 
fore, or a trip I just returned from, or 
somebody I met. I liked that. 

But I have devoted more of my 
time in recent years to travel. We take 
about four international trips a year, 
and they do eat into my schedule. 
Many times I'd come back thinking, 
“Oh, no, this column is due tomor- 
row,” and it became almost an irri- 
tation: “Now what am I going to 
write about?” 

Anytime something seems like a 
chore rather than a privilege, it 
should be reevaluated. It was hard 
to let go, but I felt it was time. 


Radix: Your voice will be missed. I 
want to talk a little about your be- 
ginnings. In the first year of your life, 
your family was struck with tragedy. 
Your father was a polio victim who 
died after being taken off life support 
in faith that God would heal him, 
and that was at the instigation of 


church elders. That early life-chang- 
ing incident might have embittered 
some people and put them off faith 
entirely. But you've not only re- 
mained a person of faith, you've en- 
couraged many of us in our faith. 
You're Billy Graham's favorite writer; 
you've even encouraged Billy Gra- 
ham! But evenasa child, it must have 
bothered you that those church el- 
ders were so wrong. How did you 
maintain your faith in those circum- 
stances? 


Yancey: Several times in talking with 
my publisher I've raised the possi- 
bility of writing a book called Lies My 
Church Told Me, but they’ve said, 
“No, we're not quite ready for that, 
Philip.” 

My church was wrong, pro- 
foundly wrong, about some very se- 
rious things, and that was certainly 
one of them. My father was going to 
bea missionary. He was 24 years old, 
had two young sons. My brother was 
three, I was one when my Dad got 
polio. He was in an iron lung, be- 
cause he couldn't breathe on his own. 

My parents already had a base of 
Christians who were going to sup- 
port them in prayer and financially 
as missionaries. Those Christians 
felt, “Well, it couldn't possibly be 
God's will for this young, dedicated, 
24-year-old man to die.” They be- 
lieved that he would be healed, and 
had him removed from the iron lung. 
And then he died. 

Ihave lived my whole life under 
the impact of that on my mother, who 
was left with a tough set of circum- 
stances to deal with—no training, 
not much education, in poverty. As I 
later looked at it, I thought, “Well, 
they were wrong theologically. They 
felt they knew God's will, and they 
were wrong. They didn't know 
God's will. Theology matters, ideas 
matter.” 

My church was wrong about other 
things, too. I've written openly about 
the blatant racism that was taught 
from the pulpit. They were wrong 
about science. 

When you realize you've been de- 
ceived about something important, 


I learned about the Creator by studying the shafts of 


glory that fill this world. I realized, God isn't a cosmic 


super-cop out to get me; God is a God of whimsy and 


humor and compassion and grace. 


then, of course, you start question- 
ing everything: “Maybe they're 
wrong about Jesus; maybe they're 
wrong about all these other things.” 
Why did I hang on? I’ve often re- 
flected on that question. There were 
just two of us, my brother and I, and 
my brother strayed and is still far 
from God—as he would say himself. 
I was blessed by coming in con- 
tact with people who demonstrated 
the kind of person I wanted to be. Dr. 
Paul Brand was one of those people; 
some of my first books were with him. 
Talmost have this vision of God look- 
ing down—of course, metaphori- 
cally—saying, “Okay, Philip, you've 
seen the worst that the church has to 
offer; I'm going to show you the best.” 
Dr. Brand was one of those 
people. I spent 10 years following 
him around, getting to know him 
and his faith. At his funeral I said, “1 
was given the charge of giving 
words to his faith, and in the pro- 
cess he gave faith to my words.” For 
10 years I was able to write about a 
person I truly believed in and could 
write with total confidence what he 
believed, even though I wasn't sure 
myself. In the process of doing that, 
my faith grew. 

I was a journalist, and in the early 
days, I was editor of Campus Life 
magazine. We would interview two 
types of people: some whom I call 
“stars,” and they would be the fa- 
mous people: professional athletes, 
politicians, movie stars, people we 
put on the covers of our magazine. 
Over the years, I’ve interviewed some 
really famous people. Then there's 
another group of people, like Dr. 


Paul Brand, whom I call “servants.” 
They usually don't havea light shin- 
ing on them; they don't get a lot of 
attention. But I have been privileged 
to meet many of them in different 
parts of the world, people who work 
in garbage communities in Guate- 
mala and the Philippines, or who 
spend 40 years translating the Bible 
to a tribe in Ecuador where only 400 
people speak that language—those 
kinds of people. 

When I looked at the “stars,” my 
first instinct was to think, “Oh, 
wouldn't I love to be one of those 
people.” But when I got to know 
them, I didn't really want to be like 
them. Some of them became stars 
because they didn't really like them- 
selves very much. They weren't com- 
fortable with themselves, so they be- 
came performers. 

The other group of people, the 
“servants,” who didn't get attention, 
worked in incredibly difficult envi- 
ronments. 

Dr. Brand spent his life in India 
among leprosy patients, most of 
them in the untouchable caste. No- 
body wants to live next to a leprosa- 
rium, so they gave him a gravel pit 
in the middle of a desert. The aver- 
age temperature in the summer there 
was about 120 degrees. No air con- 
ditioning. But again and again, when 
I would get to know these servants, I 
would say, “Those are the people I 
want to be like.” They have a sense 
of gratitude for life, a sense of com- 
passion and love. 

I came to see the truth of Jesus’ 
most commonly repeated statement; 
in the Gospels He said—I'm para- 
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phrasing here—“You don't gain 
your life by acquiring more and 
more; you gain your life by giving 
it away.” 

I also found that the church I 
grew up in had lied to me about 
God. My image of God from child- 
hood was of this scowling, cos- 
mic super-cop looking for some- 
one who might be having a good 
time so he could squash them. 
Anything we did that was half- 
way fun was considered sin. 

I now say that God used three 
things to bring me back to God. It 
wasn't a gospel tract; it wasn't the 
Bible; I knew the Bible inside and 
out. Instead, the beauty of nature, 
classical music, and romantic 
love, those three things brought 
me back, because as I experienced 
those, I realized that the church 
had deceived me about God. 

You learn about an artist by look- 
ing at the art. I learned about the Cre- 
ator by studying the shafts of glory 
that fill this world. I realized, God 
isn't a cosmic super-cop out to get 
me; God is a God of whimsy and 
humor and compassion and grace. 
I've been privileged to go back and 
pick up the stones and scrub them 
off and see what's worth saving and 
what's worth saying. I ended up 
probably not all that different theo- 
logically from the church I grew up 
in, but a lot different in understand- 
ing and attitude and spirit, I hope. 


Radix: When did you first know that 
you wanted to be a writer? Do you 
remember what your first published 
piece was? 


Yancey: As a boy I wanted to play 
second base for the New York Yan- 
kees. Or I wanted to bea fireman, you 
know, like all boys. I didn't go 
through life thinking, “I want to bea 
writer when I grow up.” In high 
school I did work for the newspaper 
and the yearbook, so I worked with 
words and gravitated toward En- 
glish and literature classes. 

I did have that introverted, 
observer's personality. I'd been 
burned, so I withdrew and made cal- 
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Seas 


PRAYER 


Dogs IT MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE? 


culated judgments of everybody 
around me. And that makes a good 
potential writer. If you are froma dys- 
functional family, you should be- 
come a writer. Because then the 
things that drive you crazy become 
material. 

When my family got together, I 
used to go away thinking, “How 
could I possibly spend a weekend 
with these people?” And then I 
started thinking, “I could never come 
up with the things they're saying.” 
So now when I'mata family gather- 
ing, [run to the bathroom, pull out a 
pad of paper, and write things down. 

When I was in grad school at 
Wheaton College, I needed a job. In 
those days, there were a lot of Chris- 
tian organizations headquartered in 
Wheaton (many of them have moved 
to Colorado since). And the only 
place I could get a job was Campus 
Life magazine, which was a maga- 
zine for young people. I wrote bro- 
chure copy; I wrote ads for record 
albums. I did whatever they wanted 
me to do, cleaned out closets, orga- 
nized a photo file. 

It was a great training ground, be- 
cause often people got Campus Life 
as a gift subscription from an aunt 
who was concerned about them 
spiritually. Johnny gets this maga- 
zine and wonders, “What is this 


Christian stuff?” As a writer I've 
got about 10 seconds to get him 
reading, and then I have to keep 
him reading the rest of the article. 
[learned early on that the writer 
is not in charge. The reader is in 
charge, because the reader can 
shut you off. You can spend years 
working on the perfect poem, ar- 
ticle, book, or whatever—but un- 
less it keeps the reader’s interest, 
you'll certainly never make a liv- 
ing at it. 


Radix: You once wrote a column 
called “I Was a Teenage Funda- 
mentalist.” You went to Colum- 
bia Bible College, where you met 
Janet, and were once disciplined 
because you were holding hands 
when you were engaged. At what 
point did you realize that you 
were no longer a fundamentalist? 


Yancey: Actually, I think from high 
school days on, when I realized that 
the church had distorted and mis- 
represented reality to me. Funda- 
mentalism is a tight house of cards, 
and if you pull one card out, they're 
afraid that the whole thing is going 
to collapse. So, no matter what it is— 
whether it's six-day creation, or a 
theory of race, or whatever, it's all in 
this tight, small box. 

Growing up in that box, I kept see- 
ing, “Well, that card's not true, and 
that card's not true, and that card's 
not true,” So I didn't buy the box. The 
early books I wrote have titles like 
Where Is God When It Hurts? and Dis- 
appointment With God. I was out there 
on the margins, circling warily. 

Along the way I worked ona ver- 
sion of the Bible called The Student 
Bible and it was very helpful to spend 
three years doing nothing but study- 
ing the Bible. Then, gradually I 
moved toward more of the core of 
faith: What's Amazing About Grace?, 
The Jesus I Never Knew, and then, most 
recently, Prayer. 

If‘you had said 20 years ago, 
“Philip, one day, you're going to write 
a book on prayer,” I wouldn't have 
believed it. But Ihave been privileged 
to write my life as it's happening, in 


real time. And I keep thinking, “At 
some point, I'm going to cross the line 
and be written off.” When people 
write me and say, “You've crossed a 
line,” I respond, “I'm not radical. 
Jesus is radical.” 

What I learned about fundamen- 
talists is that they can't argue with 
the Bible. They're committed to the 
Bible. And if you really work hard at 
grounding the risky stuff in the Bible, 
they can reject what you say, but 
they're also rejecting their own Bible 
when they do that. So I try to go 
where it takes me. Who is a funda- 
mentalist? Someone said, “It's an 
evangelical who's very mad!” A lot 
of itis spirit and attitude, that whole 
black-and-white mentality, that 
house of cards. And I moved away 
from that a long time ago. 


Radix: You've been writing for some 
years now, have a lot of award-win- 
ning books. My question is, has the 
way you write changed during that 
time? 


Yancey: I’m grateful that the early 
days of my career were in an office 
environment, and I've stuck to that 
daily schedule-I was going to say 
nine to five; it's really eight to six— 
that eight to six work schedule ever 
since. I'm at my desk at eight o'clock, 
and I stop a little before six o'clock. 
When I write, I start with a pretty 
comprehensive outline, almost as 
long as the article or chapter itself. 
Because writing uses both parts of 
anyone’s brain, if you try to use both 
of them at once, it can be crazy. So I 
create an outline thinking, “This is 
the rational part of my brain, and this 
is where this article is going to go. 
I'll start here, I'll go here, I won't go 
here, and I'll end up there.” It makes 
perfect sense, and I'm sure that's go- 
ing to happen. Then when I actually 
sit down to write, forget the outline! 
But I couldn't do the writing with- 
out it. For some reason, the outline 
frees me from that fear factor, “What 
am I going to say next?” It gives me 
confidence. 
For the book Prayer I probably 
spent six months babies I wrote a 


Prayer is essentially being wide awake. It’s being 


awake to the world: to the needs of people around 


me, to the needs of justice, to the big things, and the 


small things. 


single word. I went to libraries and 
interviewed people. I had that whole 
preparatory period when I was try- 
ing to figure out, “What do I think 
about prayer?” [usually start a book 
with a list of questions, as I did with 
that one: Why pray if God already 
knows? Does it make any difference 
whether one prays, or a thousand 
pray? Why does God want us to 
keep praying? All those different 
questions. Then I'll lock myself away 
and say, “OK, what do I think? What 
can I say with integrity that will help 
me answer those questions?” 

After spending 40% of my time 
on preparation—including research, 
interviews, the outline—then comes 
the 20%, that middle day of compo- 
sition, when all the trauma happens, 
all the paranoia, all the horror. 
There's nothing on the paper or the 
computer screen and I have to come 
up with something. I pull every trick 
in the book: I promise myself that if I 
finish I can go skiing in the after- 
noon, eat ice cream, or do whatever 
it takes to get through that one day. I 
actually go out into the mountains, 
because I don't want to inflict my 
psychosis on anyone else. 

And then the last 40% of time I 
devote to cleaning up the piece. Get- 
ting ready to write, writing it, clean- 
ing it up. I started as an editor, and I 
do spend twice as much time fixing 
what I wrote as I spent writing it. The 
last 40%, the editing stage, is the re- 
laxing time where I can sit back and 
say, “I probably won't make it any 
worse, but maybe I can make it a little 
better.” I feel good during that pro- 
cess. But, boy, that middle time is all 
pain. 


Radix: When you did this research 
for the book, what was the most sur- 
prising thing that you discovered 
about prayer? 


Yancey: One of the most surprising 
things was how Jesus prayed. We're 
used to bowing our heads, closing 
our eyes, and being quiet when ac- 
tually that's pretty abnormal com- 
pared to the rest of the world. We just 
returned from Korea, and the church 
where I spoke has 65,000 members. 
They have eight services on a Sun- 
day and several different campuses. 
So ina service you have about 5,000 
people at a time. When they pray, all 
5,000 pray at once at top volume, 
with tears streaming down their 
faces. It's an amazing sound. You 
can hear 5,000 people sing at once 
in a megachurch, but to hear 5,000 
people say different things at once 
in a language that you can't under- 
stand to begin with—well, it's a dif- 
ferent experience. 

In Jesus’ day the Jews prayed 
standing up, with their eyes open, 
their hands outstretched, looking up 
to heaven, which is very different 
from the way we pray today. I'm not 
saying one way is right or wrong; 
you asked me what surprised me. 

Prayer is essentially being wide 
awake. It's being awake to the world: 
to the needs of people around me, to 
the needs of justice, to the big things, 
and the small things. In the Garden 
of Gethsemane, when Jesus was 
praying, his disciples kept falling 
asleep. They weren't awake to what 
was going on. The most momentous 
day in the history of the world was 
going on, and they were falling 
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asleep. Their eyes weren't open. 

So prayer became, for me, a 
metaphor of being awake to the 
world. When we close our eyes, 
we shut out the world. We don't 
want to know about human traf- 
ficking, or global warming, or 
whatever. We just get so op- 
pressed that we want to shut it 
out. Prayer is an intentional open- 
ing of our eyes, and asking God, 
“Open my eyes; make me wide 
awake.” It's not an easy thing. I 
don't want to be awake some- 
times; I want to sleep. It's more 
comfortable to sleep, to shut my 
eyes. But as Christians we are 
called to open our eyes. 

I pray in the morning. And I 
usually do pray with my eyes 
open just because it's so beauti- 
ful, with squirrels and foxes and 
elk and everything running through 
the yard. I live in Colorado, a little 
place called Evergreen (this time of 
year it's “ever-white”). Why would I 
shut my eyes? I want to be awake to 
this world. 


Radix: During the years since you 
were at Christianity Today, how 
would you say evangelicalism has 
changed from when you started 
there or at Campus Life, and now? 


Yancey: If I didn’t travel overseas, I 
would probably have a hard time 
being upbeat about the church and 
upbeat about evangelicals. We have 
so much to learn from other places. 
Sometimes I think the only reason— 
this is bad theology—that God puts 
up with the United States is because 
we bankroll a lot of good activity in 
the world. We also pollute things in 
the rest of the world. 

But if you look at Christian his- 
tory, most of it has been slow-mov- 
ing and a church-state blending. So 
in Europe you have the Norwegian 
state church, the Danish state church, 
the German state church, the Italian 
Catholic Church, where the church 
gets involved in actual politics, not 
just church politics, but actual poli- 
tics. Bishops appoint kings, and 
kings appoint bishops, and things 
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WHEREsGOD 
WHEN _ 
-ITHURTS? 


change very slowly. In many places 
in Europe, if you go to a worship ser- 
vice, you might as well have gone 
there 500 years ago. It's exactly the 
same: the same words, the same lan- 
guage, the same music. Nothing 
changes. 

The United States has a free-mar- 
ket economy and the church reflects 
that. You can trace it through the re- 
vival days of Charles Finney and the 
camp meetings in Kentucky. The tra- 
dition was that the church is free 
from that relationship with the state. 
That's in our constitution, and I 
think it's a good thing. 

In Colorado, where I live, outside 
of Denver there aren't many big 
towns. You go to these tiny little 
towns, they have maybe 500 people, 
and there's First Baptist Church, First 
Methodist Church, First Presbyte- 
rian Church—and maybe an Epis- 
copal church. A larger town may 
have a Second Baptist Church, Sec- 
ond Methodist Church. It’s like Coke 
and Pepsi. You drive through those 
towns and think, “This is crazy! 
Why don't they just get together?” 
But that's America; that's what we 
do. We like options. 

The churches here have taken on 
the best and the worst of America. 
The good part is, they evangelized 
the West. They went to these towns 


that were full of crusty old miners 
and whores and converted them 
and founded churches. So here 
they are, still in 2010. That’s 
American evangelicalism, light on 
its feet; if something doesn't work, 
the church reacts quickly. That's 
a characteristic of evangelicalism. 
America is still a creative idea 
source for the world. But we have 
a lot to learn from the rest of the 
world about taking our faith seri- 
ously; church isn’t about feeling 
good and being entertained. 

I’m an evangelical in most 
ways. I still would use that word; 
it means “good news.” My job as 
a writer out of that tradition is to 
keep saying, “If it doesn't sound 
like good news, it's not the gos- 
pel.” 


Radix: Several years ago you had a 
very serious car accident. How did 
that affect your life? 


Yancey: In February of 2007 I had 
been speaking in Los Alamos, New 
Mexico, and drove back on a remote 
road in Colorado when I hit a patch 
of ice. I was ina Ford Explorer when 
one of the tires went off the road and 
hit gravel, causing the vehicle to roll 
over five times. It stopped with its 
wheels on the ground, but was com- 
pletely smashed. All of the windows 
had come out. I knew I was hurt. In 
the movies, as soon as you have a 
wreck like that, it bursts into flames. 
So I thought, “I've got to get out of 
this thing.” So I staggered out and 
started looking around trying to find 
things—cell phone, skis, ice skates, 
my computer. 

You could be on that road early 
ona Sunday morning for three hours 
and not see another car, but soon 
these Mormon missionaries came by. 
One of them happened to be the head 
of the ambulance corps for that 
county and he could tell I was hurt, 
so he made me sit down and he held 
my head. 

I was taken to this little hospital 
that, amazingly, had a CAT scan ma- 
chine—but they didn't have a radi- 
ologist. So they took all the CT pic- 


tures and had to send them by satel- 
lite to Australia, where it was Mon- 
day. It took an hour to transmit the 
images,a lot of images, and an hour 
for the Australians to diagnose them. 
Then the doctor came in and said, 
“Mr. Yancey, there's no easy way to 
say this, but the images have come 
back, and you have a broken neck. 
The bad news is that it's right next to 
your carotid artery. If it has pierced 
the artery, you're bleeding, and we 
have a jet standing by to fly you to 
Denver. But the truth is, you prob- 
ably wouldn't make it to Denver. So 
we're going to do another CAT scan 
with an arterial dye right away. 
Then, as soon as you get out, here's a 
cell phone, and I want you to call the 
people you love and tell them good- 
bye, just in case.” 

In all, I spent seven hours 
strapped down, unmoving. I trust 
God, the God I have learned to know 
is a trustworthy God, but I knew, 
“Okay, this may be it.” So I called as 
many people as I could, before the 
battery ran down. As it happened, 
the artery had not been pierced and I 
didn’t die. I spent 12 weeks ina neck 
brace, and in physical therapy. 

How did it change me? It made 
me more careful about making 
choices—what to write, where to go, 
what speaking engagements to ac- 
cept, things like that. It was a benefi- 
cial thing for my marriage. I knew 
what was most important. I became 
a calmer person, a little less rattled. 
Probably more humbled, more vul- 
nerable. I couldn't carry my own suit- 
case for a long time; I was dependent 
on other people. 

I think my voice as a writer 
started to change a little. I was al- 
ways the searching pilgrim afraid to 
commit. Now I'm probably a little 
more steady in my faith. 

I got another chance at life, a 
kind of resurrection. I remember 
walking around just dazed—lI call it 
a “daze of grace”—just walking 
around thinking, “Wow, clouds.” 
“That tree, that tree is so beautiful.” 


Radix: More recently, you and Janet 
were in Mumbai when the terrorist 


Why do we care about AIDS orphans in Africa? 


Why do we care about the Christians in Darfur 


who are being persecuted? Why do we care about 


a pastor imprisoned in China? Because we want 


to be a healthy body, and a healthy body is a body 


that feels the pain of the weak. 


attack took place. What was that 
like? 


Yancey: We had been in India for a 
couple weeks, and I had done a tour 
of five cities. In every case they put 
us ina nice downtown hetel, for tour- 
ists, because they didn't want us to 
get sick. Our last stop was in 
Mumbai. And they said, “There's a 
doctor we really want you to get to 
know. He does amazing work 
among AIDS patients. He's got a 
beautiful hospital; half of the people 
have to be non-paying, poor, and the 
richer people subsidize them. But it's 
outside of Bombay, Mumbai. Would 
you mind spending just one night 
with the doctor, and then we'll put 
you in a hotel?” I said, “Oh, sure, 
that's fine.” So we did, and had a 
wonderful time getting to know this 
great doctor. 

That morning I got up before light 
and went jogging, as I often do. When 
I came back, the whole family was 
gathered on the steps: “Are you 
okay? Are you okay?” I said, “Yeah, 
Ijust went jogging.” And they said, 
“Get in here right away, because for- 
eigners are targeted.” I said, “What 
are you talking about?” The night 
before was when the terrorists had 
attacked 10 different sites, including 
five or six hotels. There’s a good 
chance that we would've been in one 
of those hotels. 

We were in India for another week 
or so after that, and it was very much 


like 9/11 here with 'round-the- 
clock news. But unlike 9/11, which 
happened and then was over, this 
went on for more than 60 hours, 
with gun battles and wrenching 
stories. It was a very sobering time. 

We ended up meeting that night, 
not in the downtown area—that 
was impossible; it was all blocked 
off—but we had a spontaneous 
meeting at the church in the suburb 
where the doctor lived, much as 
had happened at my own church 
on 9/11. At our church, people just 
came spontaneously. People said 
“Where do we go?” Well, they came 
to church. Hundreds of us came and 
met together, and prayed together, 
and cried together. 

That night in India, I spoke to 
them, and reflected on what it had 
been like for us as a country, when 
the whole world was holding its 
breath wondering about the future 
of the United States, what else was 
going to happen because of a lot of 
rumors swirling around. And I told 
them that when I had been on this 
hospital gurney, the doctor came in, 
and he would try different things 
with a pin or pinching me. He 
would ask, “Does this hurt?” 
"Yes “Does this:hurt?” “ves! 
And every time I said “yes,” he 
would say, “Oh, good,” because I 
had a broken neck and some nerves 
could have been severed. What the 
doctor wanted to hear is “Yes, I feel 

Continued on page 26 
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Is There Something More? 


Bob Buford and Dallas Willard in Conversation 


The greatest case of mistaken identity in modern society relates to the four marks of public 


success: money, power, fame, and status. 


Success should never be confused with wealth or power. Rather, success should be linked to 


excellence and fulfillment .... 


I have no problem with money, power, fame, or status—as long as they're treated as re- 


sources, rather than as goals in themselves. But that’s precisely the problem for most people—and 


why? It’s so hard for people to answer the question “How much is enough?” If acquiring money 


or fame is your goal, how do you know when you have enough? Everyone I know who has a little 


wants more. But everyone I know who has a lot also wants more. 


Success in midlife is a paradox. 

It seems that success makes 
more demands than it satisfies. 
Over and over I have heard success- 
ful people at the peak of their pow- 
ers say they had gotten on in life 
much further than they ever dared 
hope, only to discover that it still 
wasn’t quite enough. 

Gabriel Garcia Marquez, Latin 
America’s greatest writer, describes 
ina New Yorker magazine article his 
life of scraping by as an aspiring 
young writer in Colombia on bor- 
rowed food, borrowed books, and 
free drinks. Finally he gets a piece 
published in El Espectador, a leading 
literary supplement in Bogata. 

Uneasy about how well he did, 
he seeks out a “chance” encounter 
with a leading critic. Instead of talk- 
ing to him about the story, the critic 
speaks of his audacity: 

“I suppose you realize the trouble 
you have got yourself into,” he said, 
fixing his green king-cobra eyes on 
mine. “Now you're in the showcase 
of recognized writers, and there is a 
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lot you have to do to deserve it.” 

“In any case, that story already 
belongs to the past,” he concluded. 
“What matters now is the next one.” 

The quest for success allows no 
rest. The sense of accomplishment 
seems to evaporate with the achieve- 
ment of each goal, and immediately 
the need arises to find another goal. 
Is there a way off this treadmill? Are 
we doomed to have every achieve- 
ment disappear like a soap bubble 
the moment we grasp it? Success 
doesn’t seem to produce signifi- 
cance, causing us to wonder, can one 
find a goal that really satisfies, so 
that we aren’t continually compelled 
to drop each accomplishment in the 
dust and plunge after the next one? 


What Matters Is the Next One 


Dr. Dallas Willard understands 
as well as anyone I know the ever- 
increasing demands of success 
achieved on our own terms. He is on 
the faculty at the University of South- 
ern California, in Los Angeles, where 


he has been a professor of philoso- 
phy for nearly 40 years. In addition 
to his work there, he has taught at 
the University of Wisconsin and 
held visiting appointments at UCLA 
and the University of Colorado. His 
books, including Renovation of the 
Heart and The Spirit of the Disciplines, 
are wisely written and widely read. 

Willard has had a profound im- 
pact on my faith and approach to life. 
I find him to be both deep and ap- 
proachable—at heart he’s a plaid- 
shirt type of guy. If I could pick one 
person to ride along with me as a 
coach on the deeper things in life, it 
would be Dallas Willard. —Bob Buford 


During our conversation, we dis- 
cussed the idea that faith, far from 
being irrelevant, really gives life its 
purpose and meaning. I asked him, 
“Dallas, you've said that meaning- 
fulness always requires a context. 


People feel meaningless if 
they don’t have either heaven 
for a context, ora meaningful 
set of relationships, or a 
meaningful purpose in life 
that might relate to their work. 
Is that right?” 

“Yes, exactly,” he said. 
“If we don’t have some larger 
context than just the dreary 
day-to-day facts of life, nega- 
tive feelings take over our 
lives, and this will eventually 
lead to some kind of crash.” 

This is something I’ve 
seen recently in people past 
the age of 50 who haven’t 
come to grips either with faith 
or issues of life and death. 
They often go into a long, 
slow, downward slide and 
develop emotional problems 
that can even be fatal. So I 
asked Dallas, “What’s the 
impact of all this on someone 
who is at or near retirement 
age?” 

“For a person who isn’t 
necessarily at retirement, but 
let’s say in their 40s or 50s,” 
he replied, “they often come 
to realize they’re never going 
to achieve what they had 
hoped to achieve in life. Or, 
in some cases they may 
achieve it but realize that it 
wasn’t worth achieving after 
all. Both of these things hap- 
pen, and that’s when people who 
don’t havea larger frame of reference 
tend to be overwhelmed by their emo- 
tions. 

“The sense of having missed out 
on love, for example, may afflict 
them. Some people may fall prey to 
sexual desire—they become ob- 
sessed with it—or they become fix- 
ated on revenge, the feeling that they 
really need to get back at people who 
have hurt them in some way. In other 
cases, they simply fall prey to a sense 
of despair and hopelessness. 

“There’s a section in my book, 
Renovation of the Heart, where I deal 
with this using real-life examples. 
Without this background of mean- 
ingful lives, by which I mean look- 


goal that really satisfies? 


\ 
Are we doomed to have every achievement disappear like a 


soap bubble the moment we grasp it? Success doesn't seem to 


produce significance, causing us to wonder, can one find a 


ing forward to a glorious future in 
the presence of God, people’s feel- 
ings can overwhelm them. As we 
grow older we find we’re more and 
more depressed, and sometimes 
even suicidal. Those kinds of nega- 
tive feelings really devastate their 
souls.” 

“One might argue,” I said, “that 
the disease of hopelessness may 
bring on premature mental and 
physical decline that can’t be alle- 
viated by all the physical things— 
the technology, the creature com- 
forts, the man-made kinds of hap- 
piness, and so on—that our culture 
spends trillions of dollars working 
on.” 


“I would be willing to say,” Dal- 


las answered, “that you could em- 
pirically verify the causation flowing 
from the hopelessness and the disap- 
pointment to many of the physical 
effects we see in people in their later 
years. We know, for example, that 
thoughts and experiences impact and 
shape the brain in physical ways; and 
of course the brain is the chemical fac- 
tory from which the rest of the body 
gets its life, through the glandular 
system and other mental and emo- 
tional controls.” 

“Have you written about this?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, | have, but there’s an ex- 
pert on this exact subject, Dr. Jeffrey 
Schwartz, who has years of experi- 
ence in this field. His book, The Mind 
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& The Brain: Neuroplasticity and The 
Power of Mental Force, demonstrates 
how emotions of all kinds can 
change physiology and contribute 
both to health and to the onset of 
physical and emotional diseases. 

“Tt’s a subject you can spend 
months studying, but the general 
idea is that the brain responds to 
desires, thoughts, and experiences, 
and as it does so it reforms itself in 
certain ways. So there is, as scien- 
tists have known for decades, a two- 
way interaction between the brain 
and the mind.” 

“I suspect this would be a pow- 
erful factor for people in the second 
half,” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “This cer- 
tainly affects the aging process. 
We've heard forever that attitude 
makes a difference, and that’s an 
empirical fact. If you have a person 
with a hopeful, forward-looking, 
confident attitude, you'll find that 
things are different in their lives. 
They’re upbeat, they’re more physi- 
cally fit, they’re generally happier, 
and of course this goes hand-in- 
hand with research into the effects 
of prayer on wellbeing, which is 
now empirically established. 

“We've always said, ‘Prayer 
changes things,’ and it really does, 
both emotional and _ physical 
things.” 


A Startling Correlation 

“You know, it’s ironic, Bob,” 
Dallas continued, “but this actually 
scares a lot of people. They don’t 
have a problem with prayer as some 
sort of abstract or religious practice, 
but they don’t know what to make of 
it when they discover that prayer re- 
ally does change things in their lives. 
But it’s an undeniable fact, and a 
number of double-blind controlled 
studies by empirical researchers who 
were not religious people have dem- 
onstrated the effects of prayer on ev- 
erything from heart patients to the 
germination of wheat. There’s a clear 
impact when people pray. 

“I’m reminded,” he added, “of 
a medical doctor who was raised 
there in Texas, Larry Dossey, who 
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If we truly understood the Bible we would understand 


the effect of prayer in our lives, and the impact of that 


could be tremendous in the physical as well as the social 


realm. Knowing God and believing that there is a plan 


and purpose for our lives should fill us with joy. 


once said that if your doctor doesn’t 
lay hands on you and pray for you, 
you should sue him for malpractice. 
Well, that may be a little extreme. But 
the reason, he said, was because the 
evidence is so great that prayer 
makes sucha huge difference in what 
happens, that to overlook the power 
of prayer amounts to medical mal- 
practice.” 

“IT know what you're saying,” I 
said. “I sometimes think a lot of 
people would be horrified to think 
that God actually hears and acts on 
their prayers. But, as you say, it’s not 
just that the Bible assures us of the 
effects of prayer; today, science has 
confirmed it.” 

“If we truly understood the 
Bible,” Dallas said, “we would un- 
derstand the effect of prayer in our 
lives, and the impact of that could be 
tremendous in the physical as well 
as the social realm. Knowing God 
and believing that there is a plan and 
purpose for our lives should fill us 
with joy. I think that’s the right atti- 
tude for anyone approaching the sec- 
ond half of life. It used to be a com- 
mon expression that the devil has no 
happy old people.” 

“Let me focus on that,” I said. 
“Let’s say I’m a typical 45 year-old, 
and I’m coming to what I call half- 
time. I’m feeling a bit of anxiety about 
how I’ve been spending my time, 
and one day I look up from my desk 
and start wondering what it’s going 
to be like to be 65, or 75, or 85. Retire- 
ment and old age are looming out 
there somewhere and I’m nervous 


about that. So what’s your advice, 
doctor?” 

“Very simple,” he said, “My pre- 
scription is that you should devote 
the rest of your life to doing things 
that you know to be good and profit- 
able for humanity, and that means 
especially for the human beings who 
live around you. You should devote 
yourself to advancing their 
wellbeing.” 

“Let me ask you about some- 
thing that Henri Nouwen said to me 
several years ago,” I replied. “When 
he endorsed my first book, Halftime, 
he said, ‘I think there is a stage be- 
yond significance, and that is sur- 
render.’ But he also went on to say 
that he didn’t think most people 
could make it from success to sur- 
render in one step because they'd be 
too angry about what they lost. 

“What I’ve concluded,” I con- 
tinued, “is that there are four steps 
in this process. The first is struggle, 
which is trying to be successful. The 
second is success, which means 
you ve reached that point; I believe 
that in today’s world most people 
can achieve a level of success if they 
have focus and determination. Next, 
then, is significance, which I define 
almost in the same words you've 
used, which is using your experience 
and knowledge to help others. And 
finally comes surrender, which 
means being fully aligned with a 
higher purpose for your life.” 

“Well,” Dallas said, “Ihave two 
comments. The last step you’ve de- 
scribed, significance, actually re- 


quires surrender. | don’t think you 
can really manage surrender within 
the parameters of success: you have 
to give up. You have to surrender 
yourself to this other good before you 
can achieve the kind of significance 
you're talking about. 

“The other point is that you 
don’t have to worry about it now. If 
you set your sights on attaining that 
third step of surrender and give your- 
self up to being a blessing to others, 
which is the source of significance, 
then I think the rest will come natu- 
rally. Christians should be able to do 
that very naturally. But, frankly, Bob, 
they don’t know how.” 


The Knowing/Doing Gap 
I found Dr. Willard’s statement 
provocative, and paused to reflect on 
it. The church has always taught the 
importance of surrender; yet, we 
don’t (and perhaps we can’t) let go 
of our own desires and ambition in 
order to let God take control of our 
lives. The mere thought of that gives 
all of us pause. But I said, “What you 
seem to be describing, Dallas, is a 
knowing/doing gap, that even what 
we know, what we’ve been taught, 
what we've heard in sermons, what 
we ve read in books, doesn’t seem to 
be a viable reality for most Chris- 
tians. There seems to be a chasm 
between our knowledge and our 
ability or willingness to do it.” 
“That's true,” he said, “and I 
would even put it in these terms: 
We know about these things but 
we don’t believe them. Too many 
Christians profess to believe them 
because they’re expected to, but 
profession of belief doesn’t carry 
the action. Only real belief carries 
action. We’re in a context where 
we have millions of people who 
are professing Christians who 
don’t believe what they profess 
because they’ve been taught that 
the important thing is to profess 
it whether you believe it or not. 
“Think of the words of the 
apostle James, ‘You have not be- 
cause you ask not.’ Our faith isn’t 
strong enough to believe and to 
expect God to answer. Conse- 


quently, we have a severe problem 
with this gap between faith and ac- 
tion.” 

“That's troubling, isn’t it?” I said. 
“It’s obviously true, just as you said. 
But it’s a strong indictment of the 
modern church.” 

“Regrettably,” he said, “we have 
a history that has emphasized pro- 
fessing certain things, and some- 
times people died for not professing 
them. That’s what the religious wars 
were all about. In more recent times 
evangelicals have stressed profess- 
ing faith—not necessarily having it, 
but professing it. As a result, many 
people don’t think of death as a joy- 
ous trip toa world much better than 
this one. Most Christians are terri- 
fied by the thought of dying.” 


Thinking About Life from the Per- 
spective of Life Beyond This Life 
“Tl just say it makes a tremen- 
dous difference to me,” I replied. 
“The way I think about the work I’m 
doing is that even if I don’t get any 
rewards on earth, there will be re- 
ward in heaven, and that makes an 
awfully big difference to me.” 
“That’s because you believe 
this, Bob, and you’re ready to act as 
if it were true. And you do act as if it 
were true. We live pale and empty 
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lives here on earth because we're ig- 
norant about what lies ahead, and 
we need to see that the dimensions 
of life are so much greater than what 
we can see, hear, and touch today. I 
know from what you've said, and 
certainly from your previous books, 
that you really do understand this 
bigger dimension. I know you're look- 
ing forward to being with your son 
and with the others who have pre- 
ceded you to heaven. This is very real 
for you. I wish everyone could feel 
that connection.” 

“When I sold my company in 
1999,” I said, “I began to redeploy 
my assets into Kingdom projects be- 
cause | believed that there is a King- 
dom. Ultimately I moved a great deal 
of money into more productive work 
because I believe that this isn’t the 
whole show, or even the main 
event.” 

“That's right,” Dallas said, “and 
I remember hearing about your fel- 
low Texan, R. G. LeTourneau, who 
gave 90 percent of his wealth away 
and kept just 10 percent for his own 
needs. People thought he was crazy, 
but he was crazy like a fox. He un- 
derstood reality. The more he gave, 
the more his business boomed, and 
he was paying hundreds of millions 
of dollars into his Kingdom account. 

“T think that’s where our 
problem is with this whole issue 
of finishing well. We see head- 
lines about ministers and priests 
falling into sexual sin, and I be- 
lieve these people are genuinely 
heartbroken and disappointed by 
what they’ve done. But it isn’t just 
the sin that hurts them. What re- 
ally troubles them is that they 
probably achieved what they be- 
lieved was success, and it didn’t 
satisfy them. 

“One of my favorite stories,” 
Dallas continued, “is about the 
dog races down in Florida. You 
know, they train these dogs to 
chase an electric rabbit, and one 
night the rabbit broke down and 
the dogs caught it. But they didn’t 
know what to do with it. They 
were just leaping around, yelping 
and biting one another, totally 
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confused about what was happen- 
ing. Well, that’s a picture of what 
happens to all sorts of people who 
catch the rabbit in their life. 

“ Whether it’s wealth or fame or 
beauty or a bigger house, or what- 
ever, the prize isn’t what they 
thought it would be. When they fi- 
nally get it, they don’t know what to 
do with their lives. This is a huge 
factor in finishing badly: people 
need a rabbit that won’t break down. 
But that’s not something the super- 
ficial values of this world can really 
give them.” 

“What are the characteristics of 
a rabbit that won’t break down?” I 
asked. 

“First of all,” he said, “it has to 
be tied to something that transcends 
the individual life. For some people 
it used to be just being a member of a 
family, or someone saying ‘I want to 
leave the world a better place.’ Maybe 
you heard the story about the guy 
up in the Northeast whose textile 
factory burned down, and he con- 
tinued to pay his workers because 
he knew they wouldn't be able to 
make it otherwise. That’s a beautiful 
story. This man had a sense of a rab- 
bit that wouldn’t break down, at 
least in this life. 

“Then, of course, I believe that 
people ought to have an understand- 
ing of eternal life, which is a con- 
text so much greater than this life 
alone. That's the rabbit that will 
never break down.” 

“People sometimes say to me, 
‘Bob, you'll never know the effect 
of what you’re doing in this life- 
time,’ and I take a lot of comfort 
from that. The implication is that 
there is another life where all 
those things will matter so much 
more.” 

“Yes,” Dallas said, “I believe 
that.” 

“That’s a rabbit that won’t 
break down,” I said. 

“Absolutely. The effects of 
what you're doing are so much 
greater than what you can ever 
comprehend that we can’t begin 
to get our minds around it. This 
work touches every dimension of 
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We have a history that has emphasized professing 


certain things .. .That’s what the religious wars were 


all about. In more recent times evangelicals have 


stressed professing faith—not necessarily having tt, 


but professing it. 


human life, and has an inexhaust- 
ible future.” 

“You know,” I said, “your rab- 
bit metaphor works really well. You 
always want to have that rabbit out 
there ahead of you. You never want 
to catch the rabbit.” 

“That's right. Think about St. 
Paul in Philippians, he’s got a rab- 
bit. ‘Not that Ihave already attained, 
or am already perfected; but I press 
on.’ That’s where we want to be liv- 
ing, and I’d want to be living there if 
[lived to be 90 years of age. I want to 
be living there when I step from this 
world into the next one.” 

“That's a very visual image,” I 
said. “Stepping across in one brief 
moment into that other life, which is 
eternal.” 
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“Yes, indeed,” he said. “And it’s 
something we should be looking 
ahead to with confidence, which is 
the knowledge that paradise is actu- 
ally in session right now. When Jesus 
spoke to the thief on the cross, he 
said, “Today you'll be with me in 
paradise.’ Just as you’ve expressed 
it, Bob, your son has been living in 
paradise for many years now; and 
paradise is in session now. It isn’t 
something that’s going to start later. 
It’s ongoing.” 

“Do you think of it as just pass- 
ing through a membrane,” I asked, 
“stepping through an invisible bar- 
rier into that other existence?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I think what 
Jesus was teaching about death is 
that you will not experience it. What 
that means is that it will probably 
take youa while to realize you’re 
actually dead. You'll finally rec- 
ognize it when you notice that 
what you’ re experiencing now is 
different from what you felt ear- 
lier. 

“In John 8:51, Jesus says, 
‘Most assuredly, I say to you, if 
anyone keeps my word he shall 
never see death.’ What that means 
is that for the person who is dy- 
ing, once they step through, 
they’re not going to have an ex- 
perience of death.” 

“What a wonderful image,” 
I said. “I remember, just after my 
son died, writing toa man who is 
mature in these matters to ask if 
he thought Ross could see what 
we're doing here on earth. When 
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Catching the Rabbit 
The Night the Rabbit Broke Down 


A poem Bob Buford wrote after his conversation 
with Dallas Willard 


It’s a false thing 
and all the yelping dogs must know it. 
But they're caught up in the pure 
thrill of the chase, 
doing what they have been trained to do. 


The starting bell clangs. 
The gates smash open, 
and out they come in hot pursuit. 
Adrenalin pumping. 
Eyes on the prize. 


The mechanical rabbit bobbing ahead 
always pursued, never caught. 
The pell mell energy of the other dogs, 
all in a rush. 


The vibrant muscular pulse has a 
Visceral charge to it that is more compelling 
than cool reason. The training 
takes over—not thinking, 
but raw action in response to 
known stimuli. 


Like a middle linebacker when 
the ball is snapped—all instinct. 


But one day— 
The bell rings, 
the gates open, 
the same mad rush down the track. 


But then ...something new, something unexpected 


and unprepared for happens— 
The dogs catch the rabbit! 


Yecch! Is this what I’ve been 
Chasing all these years? 
Surely this isn’t it. 


Confusion reigns. The dogs don’t 
know what to do. They’re just 
leaping around, yelping, 
and biting one another. 


What now? What next? 
No habit pattern to replace 
the instinctive logic of the 
race that has made unthinking 
sense of this mad dash. 


The race itself was the thing. 
The hot pursuit that has given 
form and forward momentum to 
day after day. 


Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
Got to eat 
Got to sleep 
Got to stay in shape. 


Another season, another race, 
another chance to win, 
a plane to catch 
a pitch to make 
people to impress 
arisk to take. 


Another rabbit to chase, 
another trophy to win 
it’s all momentum. 


But what if the rabbit breaks down? 
then what? 
then what? 
Silence... 
even in the midst of pandemonium. 


Silence... 
and God who inhabits the silence... 
God who has 
been there all along. 


God, help me I pray. 
give me another rabbit to chase, 
anew problem to solve, 
only this time: 
a rabbit that won’t break down, 
a rabbit that always stays ahead of me. 


Give me a rabbit that’s 
worth chasing. 


ee 
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Radix Anniversary Art Gallery 


This fall, as part of the Radix anniversary celebration, Keith Criss, former Radix art director and illustrator, put 
together a “Right On, Radix” art exhibit. The exhibit, on display at First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, was 
amazing—a reminder of how many talented artists have contributed their work to the magazine over the years. 
Keith’s exhibit inspired me to run a different kind of Radix retrospective, one that is art driven with text from the 
articles as “illustration.” —Sharon Gallagher 


An interview with William Everson 
Drawing: Keith Criss 


I think that all the great religious speculators on aesthetics, from St. Thomas probably back to St. Augustine, 
realized that in the deeps of the aesthetic intuition you’ re in the deeps of the divine.... 

In Christianity the artist gains because of the Word. That’s the real meaning of the Incarnation: to give us that 
certainty and power of thought. You either have the incarnation or you’re waiting for it. I believe that aesthetic 
forms are forms of the incarnation. 


Vol. 6. No. 7, 1975 
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The Calling of Jonah by Bron Taylor 
Painting: Paul Turnbaugh 


The book of Jonah has important things to say to any messenger of God. God’s messenger 
must not flee when the task seems impossible, or even when proclamation imperils his or 
her life. The messenger is called to resist human tendencies of prejudice, He or she must 
root even the most dire proclamation of impending doom in the compassion of God—in 
other words, must affirm that God may relent if people repent. The messenger is called to 
share God’s hope for the salvation of all, praying for repentance that leads to pardon. 


Vol12.No.2,1980 


————— EE aT 
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Gallery 


Educators Look East 
By Frances Adeney 
Drawing: Jay Flom 


It is incumbent on us as Christians to teach children how to think. Analysis and logical consistent critique have 
become a lost art among Americans. If our children are to embrace the Christian faith, they must understand why 
it is the most cogent choice, why it is true. They need to be able to analyze what they read and what they see on 
television. What assumptions are being made, how strong is the logic in the proposition, what propaganda 
techniques are being used—is there a hidden message? With these tools, young people will be able to begin 
separating for themselves religious assumptions from personal feelings, from facts, and so on. 


Vol. 12. No. 3, 1980 
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Sexual Values in a Secular Age 
By Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen 
Drawing: Hope Winslow 


Our secularized, pagan culture at large is losing the joy of sex. Universal access has only multiplied our worries, so 
much so that it is hardly surprising to see sex starting to take on the trappings of a negative, tyrannical idol in its 
media presentations: capricious, coldly detached, and apparently insatiable... By contrast, our [Christian] knowl- 
edge that sex is only a relative blessing, and a mixed one at that, should help us receive it with thanks while not 
letting it tyrannize our existence. 


Vol. 16. No. 3, 1984 


e 
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Gallery 


It was a different kind of wilderness 


Learning to See Our Cities 
By Eric Jacobsen 


Photograph: Ed Aust 


Could there be a connection between the 
eternal city as the form of our redeemed ex- 
istence and the temporal city as the cru- 
cible in which character is formed for that 
eternal existence? Cities force us to live, 
work, and play near people to whom we 
may need to show love, gentleness, and 
kindness, whereas in the suburbs we don't 
have to see others face to face, let alone 
interact with them. Cities are filled with 
physical, historical , and relational contin- 
gencies that require patience and self-con- 
trol on our part. 


Vol. 29. No.1, 2002 
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An Artist's Life 
By Carol Aust 
Painting: Carol Aust 


I pray a lot about dancing, How do I trust God and relax , rather than marching through life 
trying to achieve safety and security, with a to-do list tightly clenched in my fist? I think ofa 
painting entitled "Wings and Clouds." A woman, a solitary traveler, has large wings strapped 
to her back, and she is running so hard that she's kicking up a cloud of dust. No elevation yet, 


and she's missing the clouds rising up around her. God doesn't need her bamboo and rice 
paper wings. 


Vol. 34. No. 3, 2009 
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Film 


A Serious Man 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


The Coen brothers revisit the story of Job 


Over the years the book of Job has 
inspired over 20 plays (including 
Archibald MacLeish’s famous 1958 
version, ].B.). Now the Coen broth- 
ers have created a movie loosely 
based on the book of Job. The broth- 
ers call it their “Jewish movie” and 
it’s their most autobiographical, set 
in a 1960s Minnesota suburb, simi- 
lar to the one the brothers grew up 
in. 

The central character, Larry 
Gopnik, is a professor who works 
hard to provide for his wife and chil- 
dren, receiving little affection or ap- 
preciation in return. Larry, a good 
man, has also taken in his unem- 
ployed brother who sleeps on their 
couch. 

Within a short period of time, 
Larry's life takes a downward turn: 
a student blackmails him, his tenure 
is threatened, his brother is arrested, 
and his wife leaves him for another 
man. Actually, she insists that he 
leave their home, and Larry ends up 
sharing a sleazy hotel room with his 
morbidly depressed brother. 

There are some seriously funny 
scenes when Larry’s wife and her 
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lover meet with him. The lover, an 
old family friend, acts as though he’s 
taking the moral high ground be- 
cause he’s being reasonable in their 
conversations and poor Larry seems 
upset. And, after stealing Larry’s 
wife, the lover annoyingly pretends 
to comfort him in his loss. 

Larry wonders why this is all 
happening to him and seeks advice 
from three rabbis. The first rabbi has 
little to offer and very little under- 
standing of basic Judaism. When 
Larry says that his wife wants a “get” 
(a form of Jewish divorce), the young 
rabbi has no idea what he's talking 
about. 

Larry then goes to an older rabbi, 
who answers with a story about a 
dentist who received a message from 
God. But the rabbi refuses to inter- 
pret this message or offer advice. 
When Larry asks if his own suffer- 
ing should teach him to help others, 
the rabbi says, “It couldn’t hurt.” In 
a great piece of subtle, knowing, 
Coen brothers’ humor, the person 
Larry offers to help is a comely 
neighbor he’s spied sunbathing na- 
ked. . 


Still searching for answers, 
Larry tries to meet with the oldest of 
the three local rabbis, known for his 
wisdom. But the rabbi refuses to see 
him. The movie implies that Larry 
can’t get an answer because there are 
no answers. We live ina morally in- 
different universe, and there is no 
meaning to our suffering. 

Larry is a physics professor and 
early on we see him scribbling math- 
ematical equations on a blackboard. 
Ata later point, the camera pulls back 
and we see that the huge blackboard 
is covered in intricate equations. 
These equations he tells his class 
demonstrate the “uncertainty prin- 
ciple.” Nothing can really be known 
or proved. 

Larry’s brother is working on his 
own theory, filling notebooks with 
complex formulas that might show 
that, at least mathematically, truth 
can be known. He has tested his 
numbers theory by gambling, and 
may be the unrecognized genius in 
the family. But in life he is a miser- 
able failure, another burden for Larry 
who never gets an answer to the rea- 
son for his suffering. 


In the Biblical story Job also 
asked why he suffered. But his ma- 
jor concern was that God not aban- 
don him. Job implores, “Do not re- 
move your hand from me. Let not the 
dread of you terrify me.” The worst 
thing Job could imagine was having 
his relationship with God broken. In 
his great statement of faith, in the 
midst of his suffering, Job says, 
“Though you slay me, yet will I hope 
in you.” 

Although Job was never able to 
understand God's ways, his rela- 
tionship with God remained unbro- 
ken. Relationship is an experiential 
way of knowing and understanding 
that lies outside the world of proof, 
formulas, and human reason. 

We can’t understand God, but we 
are invited to know God. In A Serious 
Man, the Coen brothers don't offer 
any answers but they do ask the big 
questions, adding their own dark, 
funny, 21st-century commentary to 
the ancient Jewish story. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and author of Finding Faith: 
Life-changing Encounters with Christ. 
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Music 


Roseanne Cash 
The List 


Manhattan Records 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


The extremes of the human condi- 
tion are expansive. What gets cel- 
ebrated under the church roof is of- 
ten the expression and wonderment 
of joy, love, peace, hope—what we 
are promised if we dwell ina life of 
faith. Yet, what takes hold beyond 
the hallowed sanctum is just as fre- 
quently loss, heartbreak, pain, and 
ultimately death. 

Such is our calling—to live as 
Jesus did, in the world with our 
friends and lovers as well as with 
liars, deceivers, adulterers, and mur- 
derers—to understand fully what it 
means to be human, and thus what 
it means to be saved. Frequently, the 
darkest hours, when all seems hope- 
less and a feeling of abandonment 
pervades, yield sustaining grace. 

In the mainstream Christian pop 
music scene, it seems as if the music 
serves to cheerlead for the good life 
that Jesus offers. Yet, a one-sided 
view of what we all struggle with 
promotes a realm of unreality about 
the human condition, where the 
happy face is not the only visage of 
discipleship, where, to quote the 
great songsmith Johnny Mercer, the 
goal is not to “ac-cen-tchu-ate the 
positive and e-lim-in-ate the nega- 
tive.” What about those low mo- 
ments? 

One of the most hopeful and hon- 
est albums I’ve heard in the last few 
months is actually a collection of 
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moving tunes about heartbreak, lone- 
liness, and unfaithfulness in rela- 
tionships. The CD is Roseanne 
Cash’s The List, and it’s a 12-pack of 
songs that plumb the depths of the 
human spirit while also expressing 
unimpeachable compassion. 

Grieving the loss of a loved one 
may yield a harvest of creativity. In 
Roseanne Cash’s case, the death of 
her father, the deeply spiritual 
Johnny Cash, inspired her heartfelt 
originals on 2006’s Black Cadillac. 
Likewise, her dad’s memory largely 
informs The List, her sublime render- 
ings of tunes that he considered to 
be essential American songbook 
gems. 

Writing in the liner notes of the 
new album, Cash explains, “The day 
after I graduated from high school. . 
. [went on the road with my dad. We 
were riding on the tour bus one day 
in that summer of 1973, and we 
started talking about songs. My dad 
mentioned a song, and I said, ‘I don’t 
know that one.’ He mentioned an- 
other, and then another. I didn’t 
know any of them. He became 
alarmed that I was so steeped in the 
rock and pop music of my time that I 
did not understand the vital impor- 
tance of the songs that were my mu- 
sical genealogy, the songs that had 
informed him and would eventually 
inform me.” 

Cash senior pulled out a legal 


pad and began his list of the hun- 
dred songs that defied category and 
ranged from folk to Delta blues, gos- 
pel to Texas swing. The list inspired 
Cash the daughter as she started her 
new project, noting, “This record is 
truly about history, respect, family, 
love, and legacy.” 

She might have also added that 
the songs plucked from the list that 
are included here are not very uplift- 
ing. Her late dad, a Baptist who 
openly proclaimed his Christianity, 
knew the dark side and yet placed 
his faith in the miraculous epipha- 
nies and divine revelations of life. 

After Cash’s death in 2003, 
Russell D. Moore wrote a piece on 
him in Touchstone magazine, noting 
how the Man in Black so intimately 
connected to the young generation: 
“When other Christian celebrities 
tried to downplay sin and condem- 
nation in favor of upbeat messages 
about how much better life is with 
Jesus, Cash sang about the tyranny 
of guilt and the certainty of coming 
judgment...Perhaps if Christian 
churches modeled themselves more 
after Johnny Cash, and less after 
perky Christian celebrities such as 
Kathy Lee Gifford, we might find 
ourselves resonating more with the 
MTV generation.” 

Playing The List in the sanctu- 
ary of the Lord might have the same 
effect. Roseanne doesn’t mince 


words about the pain, but her love 
does infuse her delivery. It makes for 
evocative listening. And in what 
would surely make her father 
pleased, the CD also reveals her to 
be a supreme song stylist. 

Guest vocalists contribute grace- 
fully on country classics, high- 
lighted by Bruce Springsteen sing- 
ing into the marrow of the mid-tempo 
“Sea of Heartbreak” and Elvis 
Costello spicing “Heartaches by the 
Number.” But the spotlight is right- 
fully trained on Cash who sails gen- 
tly through Jimmie Rodgers’s hit 
“Miss the Mississippi and You,” 
deliciously saunters through Hank 
Snow’s “I’m Movin’ On,” and ends 
the acoustic affair with a 
heartrending rendition of the Carter 
Family’s “Bury Me Under the Weep- 
ing Willow.” 

The CD comprises sad stories 
that somehow transcend the misery 
and hopelessness that life so easily 
descends into. Although not out- 
wardly stated, Cash’s The List sug- 
gests a resurrection. 


Dan Ouellette is the Radix music editor 
and the Jazz Notes columnist for Bill- 
board. He’s the author of a new biogra- 
phy of legendary jazz bassist Ron 
Carter. Ron Carter: Finding the Right 
Notes is available through http:// 
danouelletteartistshare.com 
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Continued from page 9 

that,” because a healthy body is a 
body that feels the pain of the weak- 
est part. 

I told the Indian congregation, 
“All day long I've been getting e- 
mails from the United States. 
America feels your pain, believe me. 
American Christians know what 
you're going through. We have gone 
through something very similar.” 
That's part of what the Body of Christ 
means; what affects you affects me. 

Remember that great scene when 
God chose Paul, knocked him off his 
donkey, and said, “Saul, Saul, why 
do you persecute me?” And he said, 
“You? I haven't done anything to 
you. It's these scumbag Christians 
down here I've been persecuting.” 
Then Paul heard, “What you do to 
them, you do to me. They are my 
Body.” 

That's the message of the church 
universal, the global church. Why do 
we care about AIDS orphans in Af- 
rica? Why do we care about the 
Christians in Darfur who are being 
persecuted? Why do we care about a 
pastor imprisoned in China? Be- 
cause we want to bea healthy body, 
and a healthy body is a body that 
feels the pain of the weak. 


Radix: That's a great analogy. You 
have a book called Soul Survivors: 
How 13 Unlikely Mentors Helped My 
Faith Survive the Church, and you talk 
about all of these interesting people. 
You wrote the book about six years 
ago, and I'm wondering, if you wrote 
the book now, and it was about How 
14 Unlikely Mentors Helped My Faith 
Survive the Church, is there anybody 
you'd add? 


Yancey: Yes. A number of people 
have asked me, “What about C. S. 
Lewis? Shouldn't he be in there?” 
Well, of course, he should be in there. 
But there are a lot of books about C. 
S. Lewis. You know, we don't really 
need more comments on C. S. Lewis. 
(Although I must admit, the book I 
just turned in will include a whole 
chapter about C. S. Lewis.) 

There were other people I wanted 
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to highlight, but didn't have enough 
information. Dame Cicely Saunders 
was one who came to mind. She was 
a social worker who noticed as she 
worked with hospital patients that 
when the staff knew a patient was 
dying, they were treated differently. 
They'd get a little coded mark on 
their chart. At that point, doctors 
wouldn't even enter the room; they’d 
just stick their heads in, and say, 
“How are we today, Mrs. Smith?” 

Hospitals don't know what to do 
with dying people; they want to 
make people well. So Cicely 
Saunders thought, “This is a terrible 
thing.” In those days, in Britain and 
ina lot of the U.S., they wouldn't even 
tell you that you were dying. She 
thought, “This is wrong; this is the 
last moment of your life. Shouldn't 
you have a chance to prepare for it?” 
So she came up with a plan called 
“Care for the Dying” and submitted 
it to the hospital. They said, “Well, 
who are you? You're a social worker. 
You don't know anything about pa- 
tients. We listen to doctors. You 
should become a doctor.” 

In her 40s, she went to medical 
school and became a doctor. Then she 
formed the very first modern hos- 
pice, St. Christopher's Hospice in 
London. And when I interviewed her 
25 years ago, there were at least 2,000 
hospices associated with her model. 
She had become a Christian at a Billy 
Graham rally, and truly believed that 
it was her calling, her mission in life, 
to get people ready to die. Isn't that a 
human right? She changed the way 


we all understand death. 


Radix: I had never heard about her 
before, and I'm glad to know about 
her work. What is your next book 
with the C. S. Lewis chapter? 


Yancey: When we left Mumbai it 
was still scary, a scary time. There 
was shooting in the New Delhi air- 
port the day we left. We were ona 
United flight, because they were still 
flying, although KLM, British Air, 
and others had canceled their 
flights. 

When the plane took off, we just 
kind of breathed, “We made it, we 
survived, we got out of there,” and 
I started thinking, “I've had some 
interesting scrapes here and there.” 
I started making a list. 

For example, I was called to Vir- 
ginia Tech the week after that trag- 
edy. People said, “You wrote a book, 
Where is God When It Hurts? and that's 
what people are asking here. Could 
you come and speak on that topic?” 
I was still in the neck brace, not long 
after my own accident. I said, “I don't 
know if I can get permission to fly, 
but I'll try,” and so I did. 

Another time a guy called me and 
said, “Could you come speak at a 
camp next month? We have a hun- 
dred prostitutes we want you to 
speak to.” That got my attention: a 
hundred prostitutes. He said, 
“We're having a conference for min- 
istries working with women in pros- 
titution. These are actually ex-pros- 
titutes, and they're coming from 40 
countries. We want you to talk to 
them about grace.” I said, “Well, I 
should probably talk to my wife 
about going to a conference with a 
hundred prostitutes.” Finally, I 
agreed, “I will come and speak to 
them, if you give me an afternoon 
where I can interview them about 
their lives.” 

On the plane ride back from 
Mumbai I came up with a list of 10 
scenarios in which I was invited to 
speak and there was a story going 
on behind the story. I've never seen a 
book quite like this. It's a book of 20 
chapters, where the first chapter tells 


the story-behind-the-story, and then 
the next chapter is about what I said 
to those people. 

That's the book, which will be 
called What Good Is God? In Search of 
a Faith That Matters. In it, I describe 
an image I'd used in an earlier book, 
the tabletop test. In Silicon Valley, 
they actually have something called 
the “tabletop test.” 

You can have the greatest 
netbook computer ever made—the 
sleekest-looking, with the most 
memory, and fanciest, brightest 
screen, but the question is, will it 
pass the tabletop test? Because 
somebody's going to be giving a pre- 
sentation in their boardroom, and 
say, “Whoops!” and then it falls on 
the ground and crashes. If it doesn't 
pass the tabletop test, if it doesn't still 
work, it's not going to make it. Be- 
cause this is not a drawing-board 
world; it's the real world. 

The places I describe in this book 
became the tabletop test of my faith. 
It's one thing for me to sit in my so- 
larium in Colorado with a view of 
snow-capped mountains and write 
about how good the world is as elk 
saunter through the yard. But what 
about when you've lost your child? 
What about when somebody comes 
into your classroom and shoots 32 
students? What about those situa- 
tions? 

As you know, Christopher 
Hitchens and Richard Dawkins and 
Sam Harris go around saying, “God 
is not good; the church is the source 
of most evil in the world,” that kind 
of stuff. Some very capable people re- 
spond by taking on their arguments 
one by one and showing how they 
are flawed. 

But I'ma journalist. I'm nota phi- 
losopher, I'm not a logician, so I want 
to go out and see, what difference 
does our faith make in the world? 
Does this Christian faith we read 
about, preach about, and come to- 
gether to worship about—does it 
pass the tabletop test in the world? 


Radix: It sounds like a great book. 
We'll look forward to it. 


Duomo Cathedral: Firenze 


These semaphores of color don't wear away: 
Lasting scenes of angels limned in blue, 


Barefoot devils consumed in raddled torment. 


In some rooms, discarded canvases, ancient scaffolding 
And ladders, papal statues, while in between the cobwebs 
And the nooks, -- the Duomo 
Gives a spreading Eden, a golden Tuscan moon, 
The anesthesia to our breath 
As we climb the five hundred age-old steps, reaching out 
Touching the rifts and scars of centuries 

While bel®w us and above, the broken 


Douse of laughter, the primal slime of languages. 


But there exists a piercing irony to those who visit-- 
Restless, they finger portable phones and cameras 


Testing their yearly gadgets, a fussy consciousness intractable. 


Not so long ago they came empty-handed 


Unfolding their hearts to the God who waits in his lonely sky. 


—Leonore Wilson 
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The critical difference between success and signifi- 


cance is that success has more to do with outcomes 


I’m in charge of, while significance has more to do 


with outcomes I'm not in charge of. The beautiful 


thing about significance is that we resign the out- 


comes to God... . 


Continued from page 14 


he wrote back, he said, ‘Well, he prob- 
ably has the capacity to see what 
you're doing but he’s so busy doing 
what he’s doing now that he prob- 
ably doesn’t spend much time with 
that.” 

“Yes,” Dallas said, “I think that’s 
exactly right. I had a young man in 
my Class last year whose mother was 
killed in an automobile accident. He 
wanted to know if she would be wor- 
rying about him. I said I believe she 
is aware of so many different things 
now that she will see him in the light 
of eternity, and not in the light of his 
temporary troubles. Although she 
still loves and cares for him as much 
as ever, she’s got a lot to occupy her 
now. 

“IT do believe that people who 
have gone on can know what's hap- 
pening to us, but they’re not going to 
be worried about us because they 
have a much broader understanding 
of life than we can imagine.” 

Christians often use the term 
worldview to describe the philoso- 
phy and life-context we live by; but 
in the terms Dallas was using, 
worldview may not bea big enough 
concept. The life of the believer 
reaches beyond this world into 
time, space, and eternity. What a 
wonderful idea! I said, “Dallas, I’m 
grateful for your comments. You’ve 
certainly helped expand my own 
thinking on these issues. I’m begin- 
ning to see the connection between 
success and significance in a new 


uw 


Way. 
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Success and Significance 

“Well, I’m glad if I’ve helped,” 
he said. “I think the critical differ- 
ence between success and signifi- 
cance is that success has more to do 
with outcomes I’m in charge of, while 
significance has more to do with out- 
comes I’m not in charge of. The beau- 
tiful thing about significance is that 
we resign the outcomes to God, and 
we let a power beyond ourselves take 
care of them. Success is focused on 
my action, my control, my outcomes, 
whereas significance is found in a 
larger context. I’m not running that, 
and the step of surrender is crucial 
because surrender allows me to re- 
lease all that outcome stuff.” 

“Let me tell you a story,” I said, 
“about a man I interviewed last 
week: Lawrence Dutton, who is a 
member of the Emerson Quartet, 
which is a wonderful classical mu- 
sic ensemble. He did all the right 
things—started playing early, went 
to Julliard, and had all the right ac- 
complishments along the way. One 
year he and the quartet won two 
Grammy awards. It was a remark- 
able achievement, but Dutton said 
that after the initial euphoria of the 
awards he was deeply depressed for 
a time because he felt he’d done it 
all. How much higher could he 
jump?” 

Dallas said, “He caught the rab- 
bit, didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” Treplied, “He caught the 
rabbit.” 

“He caught it and found out it 
wasn’t so great, after all.” 


“That's right,” I said. “Today 
he’s a serious Christian, and he’s 
now caught the rabbit four more 
times, he’s won six Grammy awards, 
but he doesn’t seem to be as troubled 
by it now.” 

“Well,” Dallas said, “he’s gota 
different rabbit.” 

“Exactly,” I said. “His model for 
his career is Isaac Stern, a violinist 
who achieved the highest possible 
celebrity in his career. But he dedi- 
cated himself to saving Carnegie 
Hall, to mentoring young artists like 
Yo-Yo Ma, and other things with real 
significance. There were no guaran- 
tees. Mr. Stern wasn’t certain he 
could save Carnegie Hall, or that any 
of the young performers he mentored 
would go on to achieve success. He 
accepted an element of uncertainty. 
For him that was the rabbit that 
wouldn’t break down.” 

“Tsaac Stern had confidence,” 
Dallas added, “because he knew he 
was committing himself to some- 
thing that had a life of its own — 
something that was good. That's 
where faith in God, and in the pres- 
ence of God’s Kingdom, becomes so 
important.” 

“Let me ask one more question,” 
I said. “What would finishing well 
mean to you?” 

“Tt would mean I would stay with 
the objectives that I believe have been 
placed before me by my family, by 
my God, and by my country,” he said. 
“I really believe that a unity exists in 
those objectives, and they have to do, 
in my case, with teaching. I don’t just 
mean in the classroom; I mean talk- 
ing, writing, and so on, ina way that 
actually helps people deal with their 
lives before God. I would like to keep 
my strength and carry on with this, 
and to die in the presence of my loved 
ones with the manifest presence of 
the other world around me. That 
would be finishing well.” 

“What will you be doing the 
week before you die?” I asked. 

“My idea of bliss is to carry on 
with my work and be in the presence 
of my loved ones until the day I step 
through that membrane you de- 
scribed earlier.” 


“That strikes me as three things 
we've been talking about: context, 
purpose, and worldview. Keeping 
the faith until the end, being engaged 
in our purpose right through the tape, 
and making a seamless transition 
into the world that we know comes 
next.” 

“Right,” he said. “And at the time 
of passage, for the other world to in- 
trude into this world and just take 
over. I would like for those who are 
around me to see that take place.” Hl 


Bob Buford is founder of the Leadership 
Network, Leadership Training Network, 
and is founding chair of the Leader to 
Leader Institute. He is the author of Half- 
time: Changing Your Game Plan from Suc- 
cess to Significance, Game Plan, Stuck in 
HalfTime, Finishing Well: What People Who 
Really Live Do Differently, and (most re- 
cently) Beyond HalfTime. This conversa- 
tion was originally published in Finish- 
ing Well by Bob Buford and is reprinted 
with permission. 


Recommended Reading 

John R. O'Neil. The Paradox of Success: 
When Winning at Work Means Losing at 
Life: A Book of Renewal for Leaders. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1993. 
Steven Baglas. The Success Syndrome: 
Hitting Bottom When You Reach the Top. 
New York: Plenum Press, 1986. 

Dallas Willard. The Spirit of the Disciplines: 
Understanding How God Changes Lives. 
San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1990 
(1988). 

Dallas Willard. Renovation of the Heart: 
Putting on the Character of Christ. Colo- 
rado Springs: NavPress, 2002. 

Dallas Willard. The Divine Conspiracy: 
Rediscovering Our Hidden Life in God. San 
Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1998. 
Laura Nash and Howard Stevenson. Just 
Enough; Tools for Creating Success in Your 
Work and Life. Harvard Business School, 
2004. 


*Morris spent 15 years as a professor of 
philosophy at the University of Notre 
Dame. In 1996, he started a think tank 
that applies the wisdom of the ages to 
modern business. Quoted under the 
heading “The stock market hits record 
highs—and generates widespread anxi- 
ety” in Fast Company Magazine, July / Au- 
gust 1999. I sold Buford Television, Inc. 
on July 28, 1999. 


Remembering Jack Sparks 
1929-2010 


As we were getting ready to go to press with this anniversary issue 
we learned that Jack Sparks died this week. A founder of the 
Christian World Liberation Front and Right On (the Radix 
predecessor) in 1969, Jack possessed qualities that made him the 
perfect leader for a Christian counter-culture movement in Berkeley. 
A former professor and Campus Crusade staff member, Jack had 
intellectual depth and a passion for winning people to Christ, as 
well as a low-key charisma and real love for the hippies, former 
drug-addicts, street people, and others who formed his congregation. 


It was Jack who gave the group a more thoughtful, intentional 
flavor than some of the other Jesus communes springing up around 
the country. When Time magazine did an article on the Jesus 
movement they called CWLF the intellectual branch of the 
movement. 

x 

In much of the evangelistic literature being circulated at that time, 
the gospel came across in clichés that had little meaning for secular 
readers. Jack wanted to keep the “concept of a Christian approach 
uppermost—but an approach designed to be sensitive to people’s 
understandings rather than simply saying religious words.” Jack 
repeatedly reminded us to “keep in mind the people we’re writing 
for.” That foundation, understanding the importance of context, 
has been basic to the ministry of Right On and Radix for all these 40 
years of publication. 


In the mid-seventies Jack took another path, becoming a leader in 
the Orthodox movement where he was known as Father Sparks. 
But to many of the new converts in those early years he was “Daddy 
Jack,” their spiritual father and mentor. Many hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of lives have been touched through his witness and the 
ministries he founded and shepherded. We are grateful for his life 
and the impact it has had. 


—Sharon Gallagher 
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In Gratitude: 40 years of publshing 


Radix magazine had its early roots in the Jesus Movement, founded 
as Right On by Jack Sparks and others in 1969. Later, when David 
Gill and I became co-editors, the tabloid Right On became the 
magazine Radix and began addressing discipleship and cultural 
issues. 

I ‘ve now been the Radix editor for 35 years (which amazes me). 
Over the years, Radix has engaged the broader culture, grounded in 
the truth of Christ’s teachings. Through interviews, articles, poetry, 
and art, we’ve explored ways the kingdom of God should be invading 
our lives. We're very grateful to be celebrating 40 years of publication! 

Thank you to all the authors, artists, and poets whose work has 
filled the pages of Radix with wisdom and beauty and just the right 
turn of phrase. 

The magazine is produced by a multi-talented and much 
appreciated team. Thank you to copy editor Virginia Hearn, poetry 
editor Luci Shaw, music editor Dan Ouellette, subscription manager 
Joyce Li, and editorial assistants Bill Colbert and Matt Horwitz. 

We're also grateful for the faithful direction and encouragement 
of the Radix board of trustees: Cully Anderson, Susan Fetcho, Maj- 
Britt Hilstrom, Susan Phillips, and Raymond Yee. All these people are part of the community that has created 
and sustained Radix over the years. It continues to be a rich and rewarding collaboration. 

Also, thank you to our Radix readers, the new ones and the ones who have long been companions on the 
journey. We received special anniversary greetings from many of you and some of those encouraging words 
are published below. 


Sharon Gallagher, Radix editor 


Anniversary Greetings 


You have given voice to a Biblically based countercultural Christianity that might otherwise have been stifled in 
the midst of our Americanized religiosity. You have challenged Christians and others to think about things that 
are crucial, and which might either have been ignored or were too disturbing to be considered. ... 

—Tony Campolo 


Magazines become idea signposts, and regular house guests. And outlets for raw emotion. .. You took positions 
that seemed radical at the time and, holy cow, seem radical still. That you have carried the torch for so many years 
proves how apt is that word “timeless.” —Philip Yancey 


Long before I was asked to be poetry editor I was an enthusiastic Radix reader ... It’s beena lovely journey! It was 
great, too, to be on the Radix board while I was living in the Bay Area, along with other kindred spirits who 
believed, with you, that Radix could be an instrument used by God to open up tough issues and celebrate fruitful 
effort. —Luci Shaw 


You have provided remarkable leadership in guiding Radix through many stormy seasons, always providing a 
clear alternative voice on faith and culture that has influenced many to re-examine their assumptions and de- 
velop a fresh appreciation of their faith. I have personally shared Radix with Christians in the U.S. and many other 
countries. The response has always been one of appreciation at discovering this small jewel—Tom Sine 
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Where Faith Meets Culture: 
The Radix Magazine Anthology 


Buford, Kris 


Fetcho, Sharon tia her, David Wool, 


a Hearn, Walter! 


Where Faith Meets Culture is a new Radix magazine 
anthology. Radix assumes that Christians live in the 
real world and takes lay Christians seriously. As one 
subscriber has written: "Radix is a more worldly 
magazine than one would expect from its deep 
commitment to Christ." Radix monitors the cultural 
landscape, questions assumptions, and introduces 
new voices, remaining deeply rooted in Christ. 


Sociologist Robert Bellah wrote in a Radix article: 
“Though social scientists say a lot about the self, they 
have nothing to say about the soul and as a result the 
modern view finds the world intrinsically 
meaningless.” Radix continues to talk about meaning 
and hope ina culture that has lost its way. 
\ 

The articles in this anthology reflect the magazine's 
wide-ranging interests: literature, art, music, theology, 
psychology, technology, discipleship, and spiritual 
formation. They’re written by some of the outstanding 
authors whose work has graced our pages over the 
years: 


Peggy Alter, Kurt Armstrong, Robert Bellah, Bob 
Buford, Krista Faries, David and Susan Fetcho, 
Sharon Gallagher, David Gill, Joel B. Green, Os 
Guinness, Virginia Hearn, Walter Hearn, Don 
Heinz, Margaret McBride Horwitz, Mark Labberton, 
Henri Nouwen, Earl Palmer, Susan Phillips, Dan 
Ouellette, Steve Scott, and Luci Shaw. 


Subscribe, order book, order (front cover) print 


Name 


Address 


City 


State/ Zip 


CG $15 for 4 issues, 1 year ($20 foreign), 0 $20 for Radix Anthology ($22 foreign) $50 for “In Deep” (cover print) 


Make check payable to: RADIX magazine, P.O. Box 4307, Berkeley, CA 94704 
e Please don’t send foreign checks or currency 
www.radixmagazine.com. 
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Get “In Deep” 


Radix Magazine Anniversary Celebration Print 


Our front cover art “In Deep” is a print by Maj-Britt Hilstrom, an extraordinary artist and chair of the 
Radix board. The image is of a Tilapia, a fish found in the Sea of Galilee, also called “St. Peter’s fish,” after 
the Gospel account of Peter finding a coin ina fish’s mouth. 


The intaglio print utilizes the solar etching method (using the sun to etch the plate instead of acid) on 
French Rives BFK archival neutral ph paper. Hilstrom’s works have been exhibited nationally and 
internationally. Collections include: the University of California Berkeley, the University of Michigan, 
and the Library of Congress. The image is 7”X5” ona 14”X 15” sheet of paper. We're selling the prints for 
$50 each froma limited edition of 40 copies. 


Maj-Britt’s work normally sells for much more than what we’re charging—a gift from her to both Radix 
and to our readers. You can view more of her work at www.maj-britthilstrom.com. Please send your 
check to Radix marked “anniversary print” or use the form on the inside back’cover to order. 


Volume 35 Number 2 


Contemporary Cul ture 


‘elebration of Words 


(radix) n. 1. the root of a plant 2. same as 
radical 3. a root or base 4. a Christian magazine 
that interacts with, critiques, and challenges the 
prevailing culture 


Notes from the Catacombs In this issue we’re pleased to present the winning poems from the Radix Poetry 
Contest. Poetry editor Luci Shaw writes about why these poems, out of so many excellent ones, caught the eyes 
(and imaginations) of the contest judges (p.4). Marilyn McEntyre’s “Practice Poetry,” describes the ways poetry 
can enrich our lives (p.10). Walt Hearn, who once famously wrote in Radix, “Christians disinterested in poetry on 
earth will probably have to take a course on it in heaven,” makes his case for “ The Poetic Tradition of Scripture” 
on p.16. Luci Shaw also introduces us to some of the best recent books of Christian poetry in an essay /review on 
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Meditation 


John Leax 


The poem became the field of composition, the place where my words which 
image me, are through the power of the Holy Spirit wedded to the Word. I 
recognize poetry as a means of shaping myself, not into my own image as I had 


been doing, but as a means of finding myself being made into the image of 


Ghinisteer 


The Holy Spirit is the agent who enables the artist to transcend the merely 
personal. The Spirit weds the individual artist’s image to the image of Christ. 
We can conclude then that the process that takes place as the Christian poets 
write is similar to that described in 2 Corinthians 3:18, “But we all, with open 
face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 


image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 
Writing, poets come to know themselves not as alienated individuals, but as 
creations made over into the image of Christ. Consequently their poems are not 


private; they are images incarnated for themselves and for the community in 


which they live. 


—This excerpt is reprinted from Grace Is Where I Live, Baker Book House, 1993. 


e 
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A Celebration of Words 


Reflections on the Radix Poetry Contest 


Luci Shaw 


I’ve always been impressed and happy for the warm welcome Radix has provided 
for poetry and poets, encouraging an art that has not been all that popular or 
celebrated among Christian readers. Walt Hearn (who called himself the “poetry 
rejection editor” but was for many years a supreme encourager of poets), Laurie 
Zimmerman, and I have had the honor of receiving poetry submissions over the 
years and making our recommendations to our faithful editor, Sharon Gallagher. 
It’s been great fun. Now e-mail submissions have lightened the load for us to 
review new poems and lessened the wait time for poets to get our responses. (We 
don’t do form letters!) ; 

We’ve had poetry contests before, and received outpourings of poems dread- 
ful, indifferent, and first-class. We suspect that for readers this has raised con- 
sciousness of Radix as a lively instrument, perceptive about culture and the arts. 


So, last year we re-opened the gates for another competition. 


Four judges were invited to read 
and comment on the submissions: 
Walt Hearn, John Leax, Marilyn 
McEntyre, each reading and critiqu- 
ing the work, with me in the invidi- 
ous position of having to make final 
decisions. That was tough. We each 
had our favorites and reasons for our 
choices, not always for the same en- 
tries. Also since all the submissions 
were anonymous we weren't swayed 
by personal acquaintance with any 
of the writers. 

In the end we were pretty unani- 
mous about the top 15-20 poems, but 
then much sorting and sifting had 
to be done to determine the winners. 
In the final stages my study floor was 
carpeted with sheets of poems that I 
read and re-read, taking seriously all 
the discerning written comments 
and recommendations from my col- 
leagues, the other judges. 

I have to admit the difficulty I 
had in designating the winners of 
first, second, and third places. I took 
the critical assessments of the other 
judges very seriously (their opinions 
were all so perceptive, and they were 
so diligent in preparing their com- 
ments and forwarding them to me). I 
wasn’t actually desperate enough to 
throw the winning three into the air 
and see which landed on top, but I 
did struggle. Reading each poem 
aloud helped me to make some fine 
distinctions as to meter and music, 
but I loved each of the final prize 
winners for varied reasons. 

Language raised some interest- 
ing issues. We had to address ques- 
tions such as: How much of a poem’s 
faith content needs to be evident, or 
does the fact that a poet has a reli- 
gious but not explicitly evangelical 
sensibility make a difference? Are 
any themes or ideologies unaccept- 
able? How accessible should a poem 
be, for Radix’s general readership? 
When is earthy language appropri- 
ate or inappropriate within a certain 
context? 

All this required some soul- 
searching and a good deal of discus- 
sion by correspondence, and in the 
end one of the poets ¥raciously re- 
wrote a section for greater acceptabil- 


Mountain of Grace 


Some days turn so odd 

that creation itself cooperates 

in this scheme of grace, 

rules fly out the window 

and a donkey talks, 

trees clap their hands, 

the sun abandons its schedule. 

Oh, and that mountain 

that marched right off into the ocean. 

I see it as a hot day. 

This ancient giant leaves everything to obey, 
plunges into a turquoise sea 

relief washing over generations 

of a dry, parched hide 

and little rocks crying out for joy 

on the way down 

to this new home 

where there is no thirst, 

the tallest of burdens 

lie down 

forever soothed, 

now clean and new. 

A school of stunning fish swim stationary awhile, 
amazed too, at how everything can change 


in an instant. 


-Vicky Campbell 
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ity. Radix honors that kind of artistic 
humility and flexibility. 

So here are the winners, in all 
their individual glory. First place 
goes to “Mountain of Grace,” by 
Vicky Campbell. This, though nota 
highly complex or difficult poem, 
and one that is almost playful in its 
friendliness, rewards the reader with 
its limpid, lucid language. The theme 
here is the radical and instantaneous 
change that may be brought about 
by a miracle. 

Biblical examples such as a don- 
key talking, the sun standing still, a 
mountain falling into the sea, and 
the vivid metaphors of trees clap- 
ping their hands and rocks crying 
out for joy bring such wonders into 
exhilarating possibility. Without 
ever using the name of God they af- 
firm the effect of divine power in the 
natural world. The final lines are 
pure lyricism: “A school of stunning 
fish swim stationary awhile,/ 
amazed too, at how everything can 
change/ in an instant.” Reading 
this, we see it happening, an illus- 
tration of the power of a seemingly 
effortless poem to enhance our own 
perceptions with its profundity. 

Gail R. Weston-Roberts won sec- 
ond place with “Francis of Assisi 
trod a dirt path to,” a poem whose 
title is its first line. Here’s a conver- 
sational narrative piece that beauti- 
fully conveys the well-known saint's 
compassion and delighted openness 
to the created world of humanity and 
every other form of life. In re-tread- 
ing this familiar story, the descrip- 
tive details, though based on fairly 
common knowledge about St. 
Francis, are compelling and exhila- 
rating enough to beatify him again 
in our minds. Here “splendor in the 
ordinary” is seen as an aspect of the 
grace of God. 

Then we have “Reaching 
Santiago,” by Paul Aviles (p.8), se- 
curing third place with an account 
of the poet’s own journey along the 
ancient route of the Compostela de 
Santiago to the holy site in Spain. 
This poem is a travelogue of pilgrim- 
age and pilgrims met along the way, 
and the ardent wish to be able to 
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slow down and read the multiple 
messages of the journey. A longer 
poem, it is full of finely tuned sense 
impressions, with a grasp of history, 
geography, and much, much more. 
A poetic image like this, “... ancient, 
grave, green, granite Galicia . . . thick- 
ened into memory:/ gelled, then stiff- 
ened, then hardened/ permanently 
like a specimen of liquid amber/ on 
a 4 x 4-inch square glass plate,” 
hardens in my imagination, beckon- 
ing me on in my own life of pilgrim- 
age. 


+ + + 


The five poems that received 
honorable mention were all superior 
examples of craft and artistry. Each 
of them will be published in future 
issues of Radix. Here they are: 

“Chimney Swallow” by Judy 
Callarman, about a swallow that lit- 
erally ended up ina house, via chim- 
ney and fireplace, brings us the 
sense of wild panic that such a crea- 
ture, and by extension, a human ob- 
server, might feel in a strange and 
terrifying environment. By going “to 
the light” the swallow finally es- 
capes. Light is often used as a em- 
blem of illumination and truth, and 
it works here in a powerful way. 

“The Afterimage” by David C. 
Anderson is a skillful sonnet that 
focuses on Jesus, dead, and the body 


print left on his shroud (the Shroud 
of Turin is understood here; accord- 
ing to some investigators the nature 
of this image has not been deter- 
mined). “Your body dematerialized. 
/ The cloth dropped through the 
space it left behind./ The thinnest 
broth of color, there energized,/ re- 
veals your wounds’ responding 
prints, co-signed// with blood.” 
Anderson speaks of Christ’s resur- 
rection as his “theft of death.” Here’s 
a powerful use of rhyme and meter, 
one of the few formal poems received 
in the contest. 

In “Stealing Prayers,” by 
Maryanne Wilimek, the unifying 
motif is the lighting of votive candles 
during morning Mass at the altar of 
St. Anthony, known as “patron saint 
of what is lost.” The poem sketches 
in the daily life of an elderly immi- 
grant couple, followed by their break- 
fast of “instant coffee/ and soft- 
boiled eggs,” a description of how 
faith and ordinary life coalesce. 

The second stanza presents a 
contrasting picture as, at the end of 
the day, a young woman kneels at 
the same altar but takes the candles 
and “pours melted hours of prayer/ 
into anempty can” to take home, later 
to find the wax hardened “again.” 
The reader is nudged to ask what 
has been “lost” in these individual 
lives? Are strength and hope failing 


e 


Francis of Assisi trod a dirt path to 

dank hovels every day, I'll wager; birds 

and rabbits would have flown and hopped nearby, I bet, since 
it was all meadows, flowering 

woodlands, all about 

back then. Sweet to the soul with 

feathers and the full lives of small 

creatures. 


And Francis would’ve headed for 

the lepers who, away from mankind 

awaited God alone 

among themselves, clenching maimed 

hands to hide the stubs of fingers, 

faces wrapped in soiled rags, phantom pain of 

lost members of their bodies vibrant, too clear in 

their minds’ eyes; no escape from 

memories of wholeness. But the saint arrives and 
blocks the sunlight in the doorway ofthe 

hovel with his wool cassock, tonsured 

head, and joins them in their close 

darkness. It is time to pray, to give thanks for the food 
together—share the brown bread and cool 

onions which have kept all winter, firm and 

crisp inside their vellum skins, in baskets in 

the monastery cellar. Dry dark 

preserved them from decay. And Francis 

pours for them the water—tinct of lavender— 

over open sores, catching droplets on the length of 
linen he made sure to tie 

around his waist before 

he left his cell; it gently dries and 

comforts whitened, silent 

flesh. A small flask of tannic 

wine is passed from hand to hand, its cool leather warming 
to their touch. Bread crumbs on the floor are gathered up by 
Francis of Assisi and he 

bows his way out, scatters 

blessing, treads the dirt path past the meadows, flowering 
woodlands; scatters bread crumbs on the grasses by the 
wayside—flakes that fall like seeds 

awaiting rain. 


— Gail R. Weston-Roberts 
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in the retired couple? What does the 
young woman yearn for so repeat- 
edly and ardently? 

“On Eden lost and ruby 
slippers”by Anne W. Murphy ex- 
pands on the theme of our human 
brokenness, our quest for meaning, 
and our futile and lonely attempts to 
understand our place in creation, a 
quest that, without divine help, ends 
up in absurdity, like “building em- 
erald castles out of sand.” 

In the first two stanzas, the fourth 
and fifth lines echo each other as we 
“weave garments from our empti- 
ness,” and “search for stars to wish 
upon.” Even “dorothy and peter 
pan” are invoked, as seekers but not 
finders. Yet in the third and final 
stanza, in which “an ancient lamb 
... pours life from wounds” (phrases 
significant for Christian believers), 
a resolution for our human predica- 
ment is found until “each secret birth 
unravels death,/ and joy taps 
rhythms. .. like ruby slippers danc- 


ing.” 

The poem builds to this conclu- 
sion without sentimentality, like trek- 
king through a rugged wilderness to- 
ward a longed-for destination. The 
imagery is startling, which is one of 
its several strengths. 

“Garbage City,” by Mark 
Malandra, another formal poem, has 
the repeating refrain “The mind be- 
littles what it can’t embrace.” For this 
poet the massive garbage dump out- 
side Mexico City is both a familiar 
necessity and something to be ab- 
horred, especially when “This is a 
park where children spend their 
days/ searching for enough to eat 
and wear.” And “Poverty’s a puzzle 
with a neighbor’s face.” 

This poem reminds me that 
there’s meaning in every aspect of 
life, even the ugliest and seemingly 
most skewed of values, and that 
there’s practically nothing on earth 
that can’t be the subject of poetry. 


Ed. note: We're publishing the first, sec- 
ond and third place prize-winning poems 
in this issue. We'll be publishing those that 
won honorable mention in upcoming issues. 
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Reaching Santiago 


Just like that it was gone. 

Even as we walked, the names 

of the towns we'd slept in, 

trudged through, yearned for (sometimes 
desperately) just one day before 

evaporated into morning air 

faster than the fog it held for hours 

and with it, the years of wondering 

what it might be like to walk for days, 

the countless hours spent fussing over boots 

and maps, and the inevitable, last-minute changes 
to the route we’d take, all vanished in an instant. 
And just like that, this little corner of the world — 
ancient, grave, green, granite Galicia 

(Verde que te quiero verde), 

thickened into memory: 

gelled, then stiffened, then hardened 
permanently like a specimen of liquid amber 

on a 4 x 4-inch square glass plate. 


Because this road’s medieval 


_and the Catholic instinct’s still at work, 


the urge to draw clear lessons, 

as from some old morality,play 

or pageant, pulses strong, but really, 

there is no concrete, universal moral 

to be had, just the mists that descend each morning 
and the flint-blue chipped slate roofs 


e 


that have been colonized utterly by some unidentified, 
flowering, orange-pink mosses that replicate themselves 
endlessly. 


But there’s no denying that the road itself’s alive, 
morphing often without warning into brick or tile, 
gravel, asphalt, granite pavers, or yellow dirt 

that, when it rains, turns into rich brown mud 
indistinguishable from the cow flops 

which are ubiquitous, 

and even the most skeptical among us 

could not deny that to arrive in a town called O Cebreiro 
is to enter a fairy tale inhabited by fog and goblins. 

Yet to think that in the end, at best, 

all this gets reduced to commonplaces: 

a simply-constructed story told the same way many times 
(The climb into La Faba was steep beyond belief. Or 

Three kids from Dublin corroborated 

the green hills of Galicia look just like Ireland.) 

is enough to make one weep. 

But why should it be any different 

if even the voices of our dead 

harden into memory—dry out, crack, 

then turn to dust like cow dung? 


HH 


No gates or fanfare greeted us, of course, 

and naturally, the first sign of a realend came in the form of light: 
(banks of airport lights stacked tall like bleachers on the city’s outskirts), 
followed by a confusion of roads: the wide 4-lane highway 

the unpaved pilgrim road flirted with, crossed, averted, 

ducking and weaving (under, around, across, alongside) 

until it simply petered out as boxed, vintage 

‘70s and ‘80s European housing with staggered solar panels 

rose like poured concrete stalagmites on the horizon. 


And suddenly, the skin of the camino broke 

and this more pedestrian world leaked through 

with its high-end Mercedes and I-guess-purposeful busyness, 
so utterly different from that other space and time 

(think: a bubble of silver mercury suspended in glass, 

the backlit blue blobs in a lava lamp, or the amoeba-like 
Mobius strip screen-saver morphing in the dark) 

that simply effervesced like bubbles out of tonic water 

into thin air. 


—for my comparero, Andrés 


—Paul Aviles 
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ractice Poetry 


Marilyn McEntyre 


Anyone who has taken walks with small children knows that “getting there” is not the point. 
They stop and squat down. They smell plants. They laugh at dog poop. They pick up bugs. They 
drop the pebble they’ ve been carrying, start to look for it, and find a feather instead. The feather 
turns out to be so satisfactory that they forget about the pebble. And where you end up, which 
may or may not be where you thought you were going, turns out to be the place you were going 


all the time. 


Goal-oriented adults have to work 
hard to retrieve the habits of mind 
and heart I’m describing— 
unselfconscious playfulness that 
will stop over anything and take an 
interest, openness to noticing the 
random and irrelevant—indeed, to 
retrieve the basic attitude that noth- 
ing is random or irrelevant. This is 
the work that poetry requires and 
enables. 

In my experience, poems begin 
in that state of mind. Some poets are 
methodical and consistent in the 
practice of their craft, and I admire 
them. But many poems come in the 
midst of doing something else—usu- 
ally something quite unpoetic: mak- 
ing dinner, looking for a parking 
place or keys or glasses. They come 
as gifts, little phrases or images that 
flutter into awareness and distract it 
from its linear progress toward some 
more pedestrian objective. 

There is a “gift” character to all 
poems. Theorize as we might, expe- 
rience insists that they “come from 
some place” beyond the conscious 
and controlling mind, and that those 
who write them are recipients who 
owe a debt of gratitude for the satis- 
fying phrase or image or verb. 

The intuitive moment of noticing 
something old as though it were 
new is inherently childlike: the “Hey, 
look!” moment. The occurring seems 
relational. The response is “Hey! 
Thank you! Yes! I’ll write that 
down.” In that writing down, the 
work and craft begin, and the delib- 
erate rendering of line and meter. It 
is a collaboration. 

What the discipline of poetry re- 
quires most of all is caring about 
words and caring for words. I do not 
believe we steward language well 
without some regular practice of 
poesis—reading poetry, learning 
some by heart, and writing—if not 
verse as such, at least sentences 
crafted with close attention to ca- 
dence and music and the poetic de- 
vices that offer nonrational, evoca- 
tive, intuitive, associative modes of 
understanding. 


e 


When we slow down 
in the way that careful 
writing requires, 
enough to taste and 
savor words, we begin 
to rediscover how 
delectable and succu- 
lent are the fruits that 
hang on the tree of 
language, closely 
engrafted as it is to the 


tree of life. 


To use an ecological metaphor, 
stewardship of the word is akin to 
stewardship of other resources. It 
might be useful to recognize how 
poets, like ecologists, are finding 
new ways to utter the call to remem- 
brance that dates back to the Psalms 
and beyond: Remember that you are 
dust, a mortal creature sharing the 
earth with others. Remember the 
voice that speaks in the wind. Re- 
member the refiner’s fire. Remember, 
as Lao Tse taught, that the way of 
the wise one is the way of water.’ 

As we become more and more 
detached from whole process, from 
the cycle of seasons, planting and 
harvest, building and making by 
hand, we need these reminders more 
urgently: that we are made from this 
earth; that, as Donne put it, “No man 


is an island,” and as Whitman put 
it, “Every atom belonging to me as 
good belongs to you:” and as Eliot 
put it, “The river is within us; the 
sea is all around.” 

In his humane and useful reflec- 
tions on poetry, How Does a Poem 
Mean? John Ciardi recalled a story 
that defines the essential difference 
between the poetic habit of mind and 
the conventional: 


“W.H. Auden was once asked 
what advice he would give a young 
man who wished to become a poet. 
Auden replied that he would ask the 
young man why he wanted to write 
poetry. If the answer was ‘because I 
have something important to say,’ 
Auden would conclude that there 
was no hope for that young man as 
a poet. If on the other hand the an- 
swer was something like ‘because I 
like to hang around words and over- 
hear them talking to one another,’ 
then that young man was at least 
interested in a fundamental part of 
the poetic process and there was 
hope for him.”? 


One of the hardest quantum 
leaps in studying literature as a dis- 
cipline is learning to look at words 
rather than through them—to “hang 
around” them and listen rather than 
assuming command, and to trust that 
what will come of this apparently 
unproductive practice, “leaning and 
loafing” as Whitman put it, will be 
immensely worthwhile. We can’t al- 
ways predict what words will do 
under these circumstances, allowed 
a little of their own inertial energy; 
as in so many other situations, relin- 
quishing our habits of control may 
bring unanticipated pleasures. 

That relinquishment may, on the 
other hand, bring unanticipated frus- 
tration. Every writer who has 
struggled to make a stanza or para- 
graph presentable has known the 
truth of Eliot’s lament: “Words 
strain, / Crack and sometimes break, 
under the burden,/ Under the ten- 
sion, slip, slide, perislt,/ Decay with 
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imprecision, will not stay in place, / 
Will not stay still.’””* 

As that happens, as commercial 
culture and media magnates dumb 
down the language and press it into 
degrading servitude to profit and 
propaganda, the business of using 
language well becomes a reclama- 
tion project of proportions similar to 
those undertaken in seventeenth- 
century Holland when the citizens 
decided to retrieve almost a third of 
their slowly submerging land from 
the sea. 

Everyone who writes with care, 
who treats words with respect and 
allows even the humblest its histori- 
caland grammatical dignity, partici- 
pates in the exhilarating work of rec- 
lamation. Each essay or poem is its 
own “raid on the inarticulate,” and 
every written work that forestalls the 
slow death of speech is a response 
to Wendell Berry’s challenge to 
“practice resurrection.”* 

When we slow down in the way 
that careful writing requires, enough 
to taste and savor words, we begin 
to rediscover how delectable and 
succulent are the fruits that hang on 
the tree of language, closely en- 
grafted as it is to the tree of life. 

Some years ago a hapless eco- 
nomics major condemned by general 
education requirements to take my 
poetry course wandered into my of- 
fice in a state of slight frustration 
with our leisurely, close readings of 
Hopkins, Eliot, Plath, et al. She 
asked, “Why do people do this?” 
Here’s the subtext to that question 
as I understood it: Why would 
people take time to linger over po- 
etry sniff at words, pick them up 
and look under them, and ponder 
the logic of line breaks when there 
are important things to do in the 
world? 

There’s the national debt to worry 
about (this objection might be much 
more forcefully made at present), 
space shuttles to construct and 
launch, the terms of trade and com- 
merce to renegotiate yet again. So 
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Poems restore to us 
what I believe the 
noise and haste of 
commercial culture 
dull and destroy: 
being attuned to 
subtleties of sense and 
feeling, being awake to 
the possibilities of “an 
ordinary moment on 


an ordinary day.” 


why spend this kind of time on a 
poem? 

It is a reasonable question, given 
the state of poetry in contemporary 
American culture. Although a great 
deal of poetry is still being written, 
published, read in public, and even 
memorized, it plays a role more mar- 
ginal than in any other culture or 
generation I know of in public, po- 
litical, and ecclesial discourse. 

We give a nod to the tradition of 
the poet laureate by having one who 
gets a year to go on the circuit and 
remind the American public that 
poems matter. But by and large, the 
writing and reading of poetry take 
place either in classrooms by require- 
ment, or in venues where the poeti- 


cally inclined gather over coffee or 
in the modest spaces of bookstores 
to share the word wealth that so 
many ignore. 

So my student’s question de- 
served some thought, and I gave it 
some. The world is in more of a mess 
than it was when the question was 
posed, the terms of vigilant citizen- 
ship in nation, world, and kingdom 
more vexed, and all our daily tasks 
multiplied and complicated by con- 
venience technologies, so the justifi- 
cation for what might seem an effete 
occupation of the academic elite or 
those who like nightlife in cafes 
might seem even less self-explana- 
tory than it might once have been. 

Indeed, there are good reasons 
not to engage in the practice of po- 
etry. Poetry is not profitable. A great 
deal of bad poetry out there really is 
a waste of time. Poetry takes quality 
time that for most of us is a limited 
commodity. And many of us, alas, 
suffered the malpractice of some En- 
glish teacher who made the work of 
poesis into drudgery. We need to find 
those teachers and rehabilitate them. 

The reasons to read poetry take 
longer to articulate. The most persua- 
sive, if one is willing to entertain it, 
is that reading and writing poetry 
are survival skills. If we learn the 
skills involved in reading closely, 
attentively, imaginatively, if we un- 
derstand the demands of a poem and 
respond to them, we are better 
equipped to negotiate flexibly, dis- 
tinguish what is authentic from 
what is false, and make discerning 
decisions. 

But poetry’s demands are com- 
plex. Poems demand that we slow 
down, notice patterns, reckon with 
ambiguities, consider subtle distinc- 
tions between one term or image and 
its alternative, and recognize the re- 
lationship between techniques and 
purposes. But if we take this work 
on, if we practice finding paths 
through poenis, staying with them 
as we tease out their possibilities, 
follow where they point us by allu- 


sion and suggestion, and unpack 
their metaphors, they can equip us 
to walk into any situation, look 
around, assess, analyze, and act. 
They teach us to listen more atten- 
tively to language and to reckon 
more astutely with the arts of per- 
suasion. 

More than that, they restore to 
us what I believe the noise and haste 
of commercial culture dull and de- 
stroy: being attuned to subtleties of 
sense and feeling, being awake to 
the possibilities of “an ordinary mo- 
ment on an ordinary day.” They 
train and exercise the imagination. 

Trained imaginations are what 
we need most at a time like this. That 
is what will enable us to reach 
across cultures and understand 
each other, to think of new models 
and modes of organization that 


might work better, and to wage peace, 
because the love of beauty is deeply 
related to the love of peace. Beauty 
and peace are things to be learned 
and protected, because we see all too 
much evidence around us that they 
can be lost. 

Think of the wide-angle vision 
provided not only in the Psalms, with 
their great range of feeling and expe- 
rience, but also in modern poems like 
Yeats’s “The Second Coming” or 
Eliot’s Four Quartets, both of which 
call us to a large view of what is hap- 
pening to us all and to take it per- 
sonally. They invite us to find the 
still point in the midst of the “turn- 
ing world” and look from there with 
horror and pity at what remains to 
be healed. 

The practice of lectio divina, a 
foundation for enriching our lives as 


readers, can extend widely to in- 
clude all poetry worth reading. 
Reading to be addressed, finding the 
word or phrase that speaks to us, 
pausing there, receiving it as invita- 
tion, resting in it as a word for the 
moment, we receive words we need 
from poetry as well as from Scrip- 
ture. To read well is to let the Spirit 
work, as it does when lines and 
phrases we know resurface again 
and again to remind us of something 
true. 

As a stay against crass, prosaic, 
and unimaginative language, good 
poetry offers us all this. We need it, 
not in the same way we need sacred 
Scripture, but for what it offers us 
that we can take back to our reading 
of those foundational texts and our 
understanding of the natural world 
and of human affairs that cannot be 
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developed any other way. As irre- 
ducibly as mathematics, we need 
good poetry as a tool for understand- 
ing our world. We have a responsi- 
bility to read it well, to let it teach us 
love of words, and to receive it as the 
gift that it is for the benefit of the 
whole body. 

Distilling all these thoughts to 
answer my student’s question, I 
brought it down to two points: “One, 
poetry makes me happy, and two, I 
can’t think of many things that are 
more useful than this:’ At this she 
raised a skeptical eyebrow, so | 
elaborated: “Language is the basic 
tool for preserving civilization. It 
seems useful to understand as much 
as we can about how it works since 
it’s one of the most potent forms of 
power that society has produced— 
that and the atom-splitter.” 

A colleague of mine in the biol- 
ogy department had a student who 
complained in a similar vein that 
studying the microbes on an eyelash 
somehow ruined the mystery of vis- 
ible beauty by making us aware of 
organic life crawling all over every- 
thing we look at. When he finished 
laughing, he replied that every time 
you uncover a mystery, you find a 
greater one—and that was the joy of 
biology. Everyone who has ever 
walked a class through a poem has 
encountered the same sort of resis- 
tance: “Why are we going to ruin this 
lovely poem by dissecting it?” 

This is where I replace their meta- 
phorical corpse witha live body and 
make my “analysis is an act of love” 
speech. It’s not just a rhetorical trick; 
analysis is an act of love. Reading 
slowly, carefully, looking for pattern, 
considering word choice, the logic 
of line breaks, figures of speech, pon- 
dering the fitness of images—these 
require a quality of attention that is 
comparable to the kind of attention 
a lover pays the beloved—noticing 
and noticing. 

A bit of wisdom from musician 
Roberto Gerhard that hung on the 
wall of my library carrel to spur me 
through my dissertation year gets 
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Reading slowly, 
carefully, looking for 
pattern, considering 
word choice, the logic of 
line breaks, figures of 
speech, pondering the 
fitness of images—these 
require a quality of 
attention that is. 
comparable to the kind 
of attention a lover pays 
the beloved—noticing 


and noticing. 


quoted to all my poetry students: 
“Attention—deep, sustained, unde- 
viating—is in itself an experience of 
a very high order.” 

Among the most satisfying mo- 
ments in teaching a poetry class are 
those when a student not already 
predisposed to enjoy poetry learns 
how to enter a poem and walk 
around inside it. Moments of insight 
usually come upon him or her quite 
suddenly, like the moment the child 
on her first bike gets her balance, It 
was not for mere novelty that 
Howard Nemerov wrote a landmark 
essay on the similarity between po- 
ems and jokes.’ And, as Barry Sand- 
ers pointed out, Chaucer preceded 
him “in stroke of brilliance” by no- 
ticing that “the physicality of the 
practical joke could be converted 
into a verbal punch line” and deliv- 


ering those lines in the context of 
poems.° 

The moment of “getting it” is one 
of startling double vision—a sudden 
shift of frame that sets an ordinary 
thing ablaze with new significance 
and frequently elicits laughter of rec- 
ognition. Moments of truth, when 
they burst upon us, seem to be vali- 


dated by laughter. 


One of the most memorable of 
those moments of revelation was 
that of my student Rebecca. She was 
a returning student, a single mother 
struggling to finish college ona part- 
time salary. She sat in the front row. 
She came to office hours regularly 
once a week, Norton Anthology in 
hand, usually to announce that she 
hadn’t “gotten it” yet. “I look at the 
poem,” she would tell me, “and 
sometimes I feel what a powerful 
poem it is, but I can’t find my way 
into it. 1 don’t know what to do when 
it’s sitting there in front of me. I know 
you've shown us how, but I don’t 
seem to know how to ask the right 
questions when I’m alone.” 

We walked through a lot of po- 
ems together. Ask how, not what, I 
reminded her, to forestall the reduc- 
tive moralizing that so often passes 
for analysis. Don’t ask the big ques- 
tions—ask the small questions. 
They’re the big questions in disguise. 
Why did he pick this word? Why did 
she choose to end the line here? What 
happens when the regular rhythm 
is broken in the third line? What 
shifts the tone in the final couplet? 
Stop over anything that makes you 
pause. Let yourself stop and circle 
back and take a word or an image in 
your hand and turn it over and con- 
sider how it’s behaving. 

If you march through the poem, 
left to right, top to bottom, you'll be 
at the end of the page very quickly, 
having navigated the road but 
missed the landscape. Poems trick 
you that way. You have to learn to 
read all over again, or you'll miss 
them altogether; they'll be over in 60 
seconds, and you'll wonder where 
you ve been. 


Rebecca knew this. Her natural 
advantage was a high susceptibility 
to the powers of language and 
rhythm. She herself had a quality of 
unself-conscious grace that made 
the most prosaic sentence sound like 
song. Working with her, I felt the 
ambivalence that must strike any 
one who trains a natural talent—a 
certain reluctance to domesticate the 
wild rightness of instinct. Her expres- 
sive gift was exceeded by only two 
things: humility and desire. 

More than anything that year she 
wanted to learn to master poetry, 
read it with authority, possess it, and 
speak it with a right of ownership 
that can be gained only by putting 
in time and submitting to the slow 
acculturation that every good poem, 
being its own country, demands. 

The poems we read that semes- 
ter spanned a wide spectrum of ap- 
peal. Often, picking poems for class, 
I would think especially of Rebecca, 
wondering which one would offer 
her a breakthrough into a new level 
of reading. 

The moment came, but not when 
I expected it. It was not the writers of 
the Harlem Renaissance, where the 
content might have touched a chord 
of common culture. It was not Bishop 
or Plath or Rich, or any of the women 
in whom I thought she might recog- 
nize the “dream of a common lan- 
guage.” Rebecca found her key to po- 
etry in Robert Frost—that crusty old 
New Englander with his stubborn 
regionalism, whose words so often 
led downward into darkness rather 
than rising toward song. 

One Thursday afternoon she 
appeared at the threshold of my of- 
fice, clutching her anthology to her 
bosom with unusual fervor. She came 
in, sat on the edge of her chair, and 
held the aging paperback as if it were 
alive. She announced, “I know how 
to do this now.” She opened the book 
to a place in the middle where the 
page was folded down and wrinkled 
from thumbing. “I want to show 
you.” 

She read the title, “After Apple- 
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Picking,”then paused, like the 
preacher about to begin the gospel. 
Line by line she went through the 
poem, lifting each line to the light to 
show me how it worked, reading it 
again to allow it all its resonance, 
then reaching backward to weave 
internal connections. 


I cannot rub the strangeness 
from my sight 

I got from looking througha 
pane of glass 

I skimmed this morning from 
the drinking trough...’ 


“T’ve never seen a sheet of ice on 
water like that,” she said, “but I can 
see how it would make the things on 
the other side distorted and strange.” 
She squinted slightly as she spoke, 
as if peering through the ice pane. 
She’d never seen a drinking trough, 
either. 

She’d never left her little urban 
plot of California. Never set foot in 
New England, perhaps never seen 
apples ripe for picking. The web of 
references was as foreign as it was 
meant to be familiar. Frost with his 
homely speech and earthy imagery 
gave her the shock of recognition that 
art so often provides in merging the 
familiar and the strange. “I had to 
look up russet,” she said. “I like that 
word.” 

Her rich voice gave full reso- 
nance to the “rumbling sound/ Of 
load on load of apples coming in.” 
And there was audible tragedy in 
the admission, “For I have had too 
much/ Of apple-picking: I am over- 
tired/ Of the great harvest I myself 
desired.” Then she came to my own 
favorite line: 


There were ten thousand 
thousand fruit to touch, 
Cherish in hand, lift down, 

and not let fall. 


“That second ‘thousand,’” she 
said, “makes all the difference.” It 
does. And hear the quality of atten- 
tiveness that each of the verbs de- 


scribes: “touch,” “cherish.” “lift 
down,” “not let fall.” Every moment 
in this harvesting is a little recogni- 
tion of preciousness, an effort to save 
each apple from going “surely to the 
cider-apple heap/ As of no worth.” 

Ican’t read “After Apple-Pick- 
ing” now without thinking of 
Rebecca. She claimed an inheritance 
from Frost, as all of us who read take 
possession of our heritage from fore- 
bears who called us by names we 
didn’t know until we heard them 
whispered in the words of a poem or 
story. 


Marilyn McEntyre is a longtime profes- 
sor of English and author of three 
books of poetry on the art of Vermeer, 
Rembrandt, and Van Gogh-In Quiet 
Light, Drawn to the Light, and The Color of 
Light. 


This article is excerpted from the book, 
Caring for Words in a Culture of Lies, and 
is published with permission from Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
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The Poetic Tradition of Scripture 


Walter Hearn 


Christian poets are almost always 
on the defensive. So for once, let’s take 
the offensive: Can a person be a 
Christian without loving poetry? 

To ask that question expecting a 
yes-or-no answer would be playing 
“One-issue Theology,” a fun educa- 
tional game like “One-issue Politics” 
or “Russian Roulette” (Can you bea 
Christian if you: (a) Drink? (b) Op- 
pose the draft? (c) Vote to legalize 
abortion? (d) Don’t speak in 
tongues? (e) None of the above?). 

So consider it a rhetorical ques- 
tion, the kind that makes you think. 
Think about this: over one-third of 
the Old Testament is poetry. How 
much of the Bible cana Christian get 
along without? Quite a bit, admit- 
tedly. Some seem to make it on no 
more than John 3:16. Yet clinging to 
a one-verse life-raft in an empty sea 
isn’t what most Christians think our 
Captain promised on this voyage. 
Let’s throw the poor guy the whole 
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Gospel of John, at least; there’s no 
poetry in that one. Or is there? 

Could anyone read its opening 
lines without sensing their poetic in- 
tensity and deliberate structuring? 

In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. He was in the beginning with 
God; all things were made through him, 
and without him was not anything made 
that was made. In him was life, and the 
life was the light of men. The light shines 
in the darkness, and the darkness has 
not overcome it. 

John 1:1-5, just quoted, doesn’t 
rhyme, but of course it has been 
translated into another language. 
Actually, it doesn’t even rhyme in the 
original Greek. “Scansion” of the 
Greek text—analyzing it for metrical 
rhythms— won't help much, either, 
although whoever translated it into 
English obviously had an ear for 
rhythm. If one accepts as poetry only 
what has rhyme or meter, then it is 


true that the whole New Testament, 
contains only a few fragments. 

By a more inclusive definition of 
poetry, “the expression of intense ex- 
perience or thought in creative and 
connotative language, with or with- 
out rhyme or meter,” much more of 
the New Testament can be said to be 
poetical. It contains quotations of 
poetic lines from ancient poets (as in 
Acts 17:28), early Christian hymns 
(1 Timothy 3:16), and especially the 
Old Testament (Psalm 69:22-23 in 
Romans 11:9-10, for example). It has 
many sections of exalted and intense 
expression (such as John 1:1-18) and 
much apocalyptic imagery (espe- 
cially in the book of Revelation). 
Some passages are cast in the mold 
of Old Testament poetry (the 
Magnificat, Luke 1:46—55, and the 
familiar Beatitudes, Matthew 5:3— 
12); 

No amount of quibbling over 
technicalities can obscure the fact 


that the Old Testament is rich in po- 
etry. Using the strictest possible defi- 
nition, linguistic scholars agree that 
only Leviticus, Ruth, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, Haggai, and 
Malachi contain no lines of poetry. 
To avoid poetry, one would have to 
give up not only the magnificent 
Psalms, memorable Proverbs, and 
lyric Song of Solomon but also all of 
six other books, half of Jeremiah, and 
big chunks of Job, Isaiah, Hosea, Joel, 
and Amos. 

Meter and rhyme, our own fa- 
miliar criteria for defining poetry, 
come largely from structural forms 
used by classic Greek and Latin writ- 
ers. The ancient Hebrews had a com- 
pletely different theory of “prosody” 
or versification. Their structural 
units were ideas, set out in a bal- 
anced arrangement of component 
clauses. The way they wrote their 
language seldom gave any indica- 
tion of poetic structure. A scholar 
would say that Hebrew was not writ- 
ten stichometrically; “stichometry” 
(from the Greek stichos, line) means 
chopping a composition into lines 
that break at natural cadences or di- 
visions of thought. That’s what 
makes poetry look like poetry when 
we see it on the page. 

Early translators into Greek and 
Latin, lacking any stichometric clue, 
made all the Old Testament look like 
prose. English translations followed 
suit. In 1881 the American Standard 
Version printed only whole poetic 
books in poetic form. The Revised 
Standard Version of 1952 was the 
first English translation to cast po- 
etic passages of the Torah and pro- 
phetic books in a distinctive form. 
Before that, their poetry had simply 
been buried, looking like prose. 

Even today, previously over- 
looked structures built into Biblical 
Hebrew are being discovered. Old 
Testament scholar Francis I. 
Andersen has used the most mod- 
ern techniques to explore patterning 
in the Old Testament from the “verb- 
less clause” to larger units up to en- 
tire books. Having programmed a 
computer to handle Biblical Hebrew, 
he would put the entire Old Testa- 


Skillful word play gives us a clue to 


the intensity and intentionality of 


God's communication with his people. 


ment into the computer’s memory. 

The next step was to train his 
computer to analyze the Hebrew 
for all kinds of structural patterns. 
Professor Andersen, who like Gil- 
bert & Sullivan’s Modern Major Gen- 
eral knows enough to “write a wash- 
ing-bill in Babylonic cuneiform,” is 
also an accomplished poet. His sen- 
sitivity to patterned language en- 
abled him to give his computer hints 
of what to look for. Discovery of an 
intricate structure in a particular 
book of the Bible brought out that 
book’s intended emphases. It also 
indicated that the composition was 
no scissors-and-paste job. 

Hebrew poetry is characterized 
by parallelism, a balancing of 
“thought against thought and word 
against word” pointed out by Bishop 
R. Lowth back in 1753. Its simplest 
form is a couplet or distich (Greek for 
“two lines”). The second line restates 
what is expressed in the first line, 
amplifies it, heightens it by contrast, 
or flips it over into a negative form. 
Sometimes the three lines of a tristich 
will play on one theme, or the paral- 
lelism will extend to larger struc- 
tures. In English translation the par- 
allelism is retained: 


The ox knows its owner, 
and the ass its master’s crib; 

but Israel does not know, 
my people does not understand. 
(Isaiah 1:3) 

Trust in the Lord with all your heart, 
and do not rely on your own in- 
sight. (Proverbs 3:5) 

For the Lord knows the way of the 
righteous, 

but the way of the wicked will 
perish. (Psalm 1:6) 


It is unlikely that a mechanical 
regularity of accented syllables, 
meter, was ever part of Hebrew po- 
etry. Even if it had been, nobody 
knows how ancient Hebrew was 
pronounced, so modern scholars 
wouldn't be able to detect it anyway. 
On the other hand, Biblical poetry is 
rich in imagery and uses just about 
all the rhetorical devices common to 
modern poetry. It has metaphors, 
similes, and various kinds of repeti- 
tions: words with the Same Starting 
Sounds Strung together (“allitera- 
tion”); repetition of an important 
word, the word beginning the next 
clause (“anadiplosis”); repeating an 
initial word, repeating a phrase, re- 
peating for emphasis (“anaphora”). 

Psalm 119 is the most obvious 
example of “acrostics’ each of the 
eight lines of each stanza beginning 
with the same letter, the stanzas 
spelling out the Hebrew alphabet. 

Few realize that the Biblical 
prophets, who never minced words, 
often played with them. They 
worked skillful word play, even 
puns, into some of their most power- 
ful denunciations; thus the Hebrew 
mispat, justice, might be played off 
against mispah, bloodshed (as in 
Isaiah 5:7). Such play on words 
(“paronomasia”), alliteration, acros- 
tics, and probably some other liter- 
ary devices are obscured when the 
Bible is translated into English. 
Knowing they’re in there, however, 
gives us a clue to the intensity and 
intentionality of God’s communica- 
tion with his people. 

Listen to the casual speech of a 
telephone conversation, punctuated 
with “yeah,” “uh-huh” and 
“y'know.” Contrast that with the 
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way the living God most often 
speaks in his Word: he has some- 
thing serious to say, something el- 
evating to convey, something worth 
rehearsing. The Biblical language in 
which God speaks the deep things 
on his heart is never fancy or high- 
brow, but it is structured language 
chosen for emotive power. By evena 
strict definition, it is often poetry. 

Christians should tune our ears 
to the quality of Biblical language. 
How else can we hear what God is 
saying, let alone respond to him from 
our hearts? Some theologians are 
beginning to realize that the best 
way to understand Scripture is 
through literature rather than 
through linguistic analysis of the 
Greek or Hebrew. Bernard Ramm, 
while professor of theology at Ameri- 
can Baptist Seminary of the West, 
taught seminars on theology and lit- 
erature. He thought that the best in- 
terpretation of the Psalms, or of Job, 
for example, might be given by “a 
person who doesn’t know even a 
word of Hebrew, but knows a lot of 
literature.’ 

Scholars who have compared 
ancient literatures with each other 
conclude that in its stylistic refine- 
ments, the Bible kept pace with the 
developing literary aesthetics of the 
contemporary Near East. In poetry, 
perhaps, it surpassed them. One 
might say that God was willing to 
communicate in the best literary 
forms available. 

Poet David Fetcho once pointed 
out that poetry (or dance or pro- 
phetic “performance art”) “is never 
talked about in the Bible. Instead it 
is taken for granted that such forms 
are appropriate vehicles for God’s 
Word. God seems to be aware of their 
potential to reach deeper into the 
human heart than linear exposition 
of dogma. He knows how to reach 
us because he intentionally made us 
this way. 


Walter Hearn, poet and former Radix 
poetry editor, is a scientist by training. 
He is professor of Christianity and sci- 
ence at New College Berkeley and the 
author of Being a Christian in Science. 
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More Thoughts on the The Poetic Tradition of Scripture 


ED i 


The preceding essay is excerpted from the lead article in the 1980 
Radix “poetry issue.” Just eight years before writing that article, I 
“hung up my lab coat” as an academic biochemist for the last time 
and moved to Berkeley to start a second, more literary career. I had 
been a Christian for many years but had only recently begun to write 
poems. 

After 30 years of reflection, what I said as an amateur about 
poetry and the Bible seems to stand up rather well. It’s still obvious 
to me that Christians benefit from a love for poetry. Yet I’ve tended to 
scoff when scientists bemoan “science illiteracy” in the general popu- 
lation. Is “poetic literacy” what I advocate for all Christians? What 
does it mean to be literate, anyway? 

A broad definition of “literature” refers to all writings—” espe- 
cially of an imaginative or critical character.” That distinguishes 
literature from such things as news reporting and “the literature,” 
the scientists’ term for their organized collection of reports of scien- 
tific research. At the most basic level, a literate person is one who can 
read and write; at a more sophisticated level, we mean an educated 
person—one who has been exposed to what others have written. 

If literacy (in science, poetry, or anything else) means having a 
solid grasp or understanding of a subject, to attain it we need to 
balance two separate factors. I see them as something like “analytic” 
and “synthetic” modes of thought. In modern intelligence parlance, 
they are like “collecting the dots” and “connecting the dots.” Beside 
careful attention, both require curiosity, often stifled by schooling. 
How many kids are turned off by having to memorize the parts of a 
flower or a frog instead of hiking in the fields to explore for them- 
selves the interactions of the natural world? How many students in 
English classes learn to dislike poetry by having to dissect poems 
instead of writing and polishing their own? 

Critiquing what has been written should not be done at the ex- 
pense of exploring what the writing was about. If scientific literacy 
means learning only what scientists have done, it will be of less 
value than literacy that includes learning to think like a scientist. 
Beside an ability to analyze, the poetic literacy I’m talking about 
means learning to think like a poet—best achieved by contributing 
what we can from the poetry of our own experience. 

Can’t the same be said of reading the Bible? Even theology seems 
to be influenced by a lopsided, impersonal, “objective,” presumably 
scientific model, giving us much analysis of Scripture, from the mean- 
ing of individual words (Is the Hebrew word yom in Genesis 1 a 24- 
hour day?) to the whole panorama (When will Jesus come again?). 
Such academic theological exercises fall short of a full spiritual re- 
sponse. 

Scripture is God’s writing for our benefit. To be “Biblically lit- 
erate,” I must learn what the Bible says, but I also want to let it infect 
me—so that my life adds to or “completes” what Jesus has begun. 

The letter may kill, as the apostle Paul said, “but the Spirit gives 
life” (2 Corinthians 3:4-6). — Walter Hearn 


Face to Face with the Invisible 
New Poetry 


reviewed by Luci Shaw 


Paper House 

by Jean Janzen (Good Books) 

New Tracks, Night Falling 

by Jeanne Murray Walker (W. B. Eerdmans) 
Poiema 

by D.S. Martin (Wipf & Stock) 

Rough Cradle 

by Betsy Sholl (Alice James Books) 


I find a sense of exhilaration in wel- 
coming the new poetry of four good 
friends across the borders of the 
printed page into the continent of 
Radix’s readership. The writers are 
all poets of faith, having survived the 
mountains and valleys of living, and 
translating their keenly observed 
experiences into works of art that 
breathe a richly earthy reality. To 
extend the metaphor, they have of- 
fered views of their landscapes 
through the lenses of a practiced per- 
ceptiveness. I feel broadened and 
blessed as I glimpse their close-ups 
and wide horizons, their peaks and 
troughs. 

In Jean Janzen’s Paper House, the 
poet speaks with a distinctively 
Mennonite voice and sensibility. 
Snatches of Mennonite hymns and 
sacred Scriptures are poetic clues to 
the faithful life of the community of 
Mennonite believers whom she rep- 
resents with such tenderness and 
clarity. 

There’s a kind of geography les- 
son to this volume as well; the po- 
ems reflect not only a life of spiritual 
journeying but the peregrinations of 
a family across the continent, 
through the Canadiar-prairies to- 
ward Fresno, California, where Jean 


In one poem Janzen 
asks, “Can beauty 
germinate in stony 


land?” and the poems 


it can. 


Paper rouse 


Jean Janzen 


are evidence that indeed 
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Janzen has raised a family, taught at 
Fresno State, and written poetry that 
has earned her multiple awards. 

She has published a series of 
books of poetry that hint at the im- 
portance of music for the poet, a 
music that sings in her verses. 
Among her books my favorites are 
Snake in the Parsonage, Piano in the 
Vineyard (Good Books), and The 
Underground Tree (Henderson 
Books). 

In this new volume the poems 
are arranged in a rough chronology 
that begins with Janzen’s 
rememberings of her infancy as part 
of family history, her great-grand- 
parents having emigrated from 
Ukraine as pioneer farmers to the 
Canadian Prairie Provinces. Hers 
are the kind of brief, packed glimpses 
that expand as we read them to give 
an understanding of the hardships 
of life on the land, and the courage 
that endured and fruited from it. 

In one poem she asks, “Can 
beauty germinate in stony land?” 
and the poems are evidence that in- 
deed it can. She speaks of “the com- 
fort of rocks/ their condensed sta- 
bility.” Light and its partner, shade, 
glance at us. “The house is married / 
to its shadow.” And living is joined 
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to dying; in the cycle “Five Lessons 
on Piety” she writes: “I think of my 
friend dying./ How the morning sun 
walked over her bed.” 

Jean Janzen’s poetic style seems 
disarmingly simple and open, but 
simplicity and profundity (not solem- 
nity) are hand in hand here. Her lines 
are short, her stanzas brief, like 
breaths coming from lungs full of 
newly oxygenated air. Each word is 
carefully placed, each image avail- 
able to being expanded in the 
reader’s mind. Although the “I” and 
“me” of the poet speak of powerful 
personal reflection, there’s no hubris. 
The poet is in service to the work of 
writing. These are poems to be read 
aloud, loved, and lived into repeat- 
edly. Though she has titled the book 
Paper House, this is no fragile, empty 
shell, but a sturdy and satisfying 
piece of architecture. 

Another poet with Canada in his 
bones is D. S. Martin. In his recently 
published Poiema, Martin does what 
the title suggests. He makes of his life 
and its encounters with people and 
places, with its victories and vetoes, 
a poetry that invites repeated view- 
ing by readers who appreciate an 
entry to the inner life of the poet. 
Just as the poet himself is a “made” 
individual, a creation from the 
hand of God, so that poet is called to 
make, to craft, shape, and present 
images for us to make what we will 
of them. 

This kind of making calls for 
meticulous choice of word and 
phrase and line break. Don Martin 
doesn’t punctuate his verses with 
commas, periods, and dashes, but 
uses carefully placed spaces be- 
tween certain words or phrases. 
Though sometimes I wonder if the 
poem would work just as well with- 
out those little ellipses, this stylis- 
tic technique does keep the poetry 
from seeming too facile, too easy. 

The brief pauses in ideas and 
images function for me like little 
“Selahs.” That term in the Biblical 
psalms has been variously trans- 
lated, but in essence the reader is 
asked to “Take a moment, weigh 
this thought, this music, carefully.” 
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The reader is asked to 
“Take a moment, weigh 


this thought, this music, 


carefully.” 


When we read such poetry, we do it 
in a measured mode, allowing the 
poet to urge the writing along in an 
episodic way. Martin‘s is a quiet 
voice, not given to vociferation. The 
poems build by stages. The time we 
give to them is rewarded. 

A poem about Adam and Eve 
investigates their relationship from 
the hints supplied in Genesis: Adam 
didn’t consider “how Eve might feel/ 
when he’d chosen to not/ take an- 
other walk with her through the gar- 
den/ leaving her to encounter the 
serpent alone.” Cain is seen as hav- 
ing “the second finest garden to 
date/ in the history of humankind... 
.. Cain had sacrificed/ from the fruit 
of the vine./ Abel had always said 
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Foems by D. 5. MARTIN 


D. 5. MARTIN 


that that was like offering / the wool 
without the sheep.” (Here I’ve sup- 
plied the punctuation.) 

Martin writes about topics as di- 
verse as Glenn Gould’s piano, Tom 
Thomson’s painting Northern River, 
Durer’s woodcuts. His eye is acute, 
his reach is wide and deep, show- 
ing his mastery of poetic forms— 
sonnet, ghazal, villanelle, canticle, 
haiku. He has a blog displaying the 
work of a number of what he calls 
“Kingdom Poets” of which he is him- 
self a fine exemplar. 

As with all good poetry, there’s 
a rich reward for those who read his 
writing slowly, allowing it to unfold 
its magic bit by bit. Martin is a poet 
to be watched, as his body of work 
grows. 

When | heard that Jeanne Murray 
Walker’s most recent collection New 
Tracks, Night Falling was about to be 
published I was almost shaking with 
anticipation. I’ve loved Walker’s 
poetry for more than 40 years. She is 
not only an inspiring teacher of po- 
etry and poets, her own faithful work 
flowers froma lifetime of observation 
and insight. With each new book it 
feels as though her own art and life 
are opened up freely for us to par- 
ticipate in. There’s such generosity 
in what she writes, a reflection of her 
personality as a friend, encouraging 

teacher, and mentor of many in her 
role as professor of literature at the 
University of Delaware. 

Several years ago Jeanne and | 
went to Romania to work with a 
group of Christian poets in Cluj, a 
university city. These writers felt cut 
off from Western culture and hoped 
to find some new connections 
through us as American poets. In- 
stead of giving, we received; both of 
us felt from them such a rush of en- 
thusiasm and kindred spirit that 
our “souls were knit” with them, 
like David and Jonathan. Since then 
we've been able to have some of 
these superb Romanian poems 
translated and published in North 
American journals, including Ra- 
dix. 

Jeanne, also a playwright and 
essayist, and a winner of many 


awards and recognitions, has pub- 
lished a slew of books of poetry over 
the years. They include Nailing Up 
the Home Sweet Home, Coming into 
History, Fugitive Angels, Gaining 
Time, A Deed to the Light, and now 
this splendid new collection. In each 
of them, she identifies the impulse 
for a new poem in what she calls a 
feeling of being “particularly alive 
... oddly jolted, visited fora moment 
by asense of mystery. It’s like a nudge 
that seems to come out of nowhere. 
Not a hammer blow—more like a 
hunch ora premonition with a jacket 
of words around it.” 

Later on, in her Preface to New 
Tracks, Night Falling, Walker clarifies 
something else. “Poets tend not to 
explain much. But if you pay atten- 
tion, ina good poem you will hear a 
human voice talking to you.” In such 
a way is humanity reconnected—by 
listening to the individual voices 
behind the poems, if time and energy 
are invested in the process. In the 
poem “Revenge,” she up-ends our 
normal reaction to horror when she 
writes about her response to the im- 
ages of 9/11: “Call it tulips, the red 
and orange petals/ that bloomed 
from the stalks of the Trade Towers.” 

The ability to see things in fresh 
ways, to notice an event from anew 
angle, is a gift that poetry brings us 
again and again. About political 
corruption she writes, in “Anger”: 
“Some things call for anger./ The 
mayor's limo, windows darkened / 
to keep the luxury in,/ slides 
through streets of houses, broken/ 
like the teeth of old men...” Some 
of her lines are pure lyricism: 
“Look how the sun molds itself to 
my backyard/yet doesn’t leave a 
single fingerprint!” She writes ina 
conversational voice about a just- 
dead friend, sparrows in winter, a 
floater in her eye. Ina poem called 
“Thanks” she writes of a mouse in 
a haystack, spotted by a hawk, and 
praises the mercy of a quick kill- 
ing. 

The poem “Staying Power” 
finds a kind of balance between the 
existential doubts many of us are 
plagued with and a built-in re- 


The ability to see things 
in fresh ways, to notice an 
event from a new angle, is 


a gift that poetry brings us 


again and again 


sponse of faith, yet she acknowl- 
edges the immense relief of reaching 
out to God in the face of pain and 
struggle. “... say God’s/ a phone, 
maybe. You know you didn’t order 
a phone,/ but there it is. It rings.” 
God rings for me again and again in 
such words of human response and 
candor. 

Another multiple award-win- 
ning poet friend, Betsy Sholl, a 
teacher and the Poet Laureate of 
Maine, has over the years reassured 
me of the validity of poetic wrestling 
for faith in the face of human failure. 
Sholl has recently authored her sev- 
enth volume of poetry, Rough Cradle, 


noted for what critic Mark Doty calls 
“fiery momentum and narrative 
drive.” This is evident in her poem 
“Gone,” in which she employs no 
punctuation but, like Don Martin, 
uses spaces between the words to 
indicate a rush of thought and ac- 
tion that is impossible to resist. One 
day, out walking, she comes ona field 
that has become a trash heap of aban- 
doned and broken objects: “All that 
was human/ gone feral. . . the terror 
and thrill of it.” The multiplicity of 
decay has its own power. 

In the story she tells in “The 
Edge of Town” (all her poem titles 
are in upper case, so I’m guessing 
about the capitals here) she describes 
walking an Irish coastline and her 
habit of picking up stones: “Gems/ 
too wild for a jeweler to tame, too 
rough/ for anyone’s finger or neck. 
Faceless clocks/ calibrated to mea- 
sure eons, not hours.” Since I’m a 
relentless picker of beach stones 
myself, I recognized the power of this 
description of the ruin wrought by 
wild sea and wind. A kind of fierce 
honesty pierces much of Sholl’s writ- 
ing, revealing her proclivity for ex- 
amining her own heart through the 
lens of the events and objects she dis- 
covers. 

I’ve concluded, reading these 
poets, and in my own experience, 
that nothing exists that doesn’t lend 
itself to poetic expression. It is 
through visible, objective reality 
that we come face to face with what 
is invisible—the response of the 
imagination to the imago dei within 
us. In poetry, stripped down to 
words on paper, to forms that flex 
with the experience, we obey the di- 
vine inbred impulse to grasp the 
transcendent through imagery, and 
thank the “rough cradle” of faith 
and art in which we are being 
rocked and matured. 


Luci Shaw is the Radix poetry editor 
and author of many books, including 
Breath for the Bones, an exploration of 
art, creativity, and faith. Her newest 
volume of poems (of many) is Harvest- 
ing Fog. 
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The Holy Trinity 


Andrei Rublev’s Invitation to Community 


Laurel Gasque 


n interest in icons from the tradi- 

tion of eastern Orthodoxy has 
swept across nearly all denomina- 
tions in the past two decades. Andrei 
Rublev’s visual interpretation of The 
Holy Trinity (between 1408 and 
1425) is arguably the most renowned 
icon of all, certainly in the West. An 
“icon” of anicon! While old, it seems 


new. 
Rublev (1360-1425) stands as an 
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exception to the general anonymity 
of Orthodox iconographers. Yet he 
is only a dimly known personality. 
The facts of his life are fragmentary. 
Many know of his life from Andrei 
Tarkovsky’s epic film, Andrei Rublev 
(1966), a great work of art in its own 
right. More visual poetry than pre- 
cise biography, this episodic por- 
trayal, however, is faithful to the 
message at the heart of Rublev’s mo- 


nastic service of creating icons, 
namely community and love. 

The allusive nature of Rublev’s 
Trinity icon is the source of its won- 
der. Its grace of lightness, clarity, 
harmony, and elegance enthrall 
while compelling us to penetrate the 
mystery it imparts. Accounting for 
the details of this deceptively simple 
work soon accumulates a bounty of 
observations and even more wonder. 


Three figures with wings (pre- 
sumably angels) are seated at what 
appears to bea stone table. Could it 
not also be a sarcophagus or altar? 
The figures at either side sit oddly 
on angles on both sides of the table 
as well as on chairs, even thrones of 
a sort, while the middle figure sits 
upon the background of earth itself. 
All hold staffs in their hands. Deli- 
cately their wings touch each other. 
Beneath the feet of the figures to left 
and right are rectangular slabs re- 
minding one of a key element in rep- 
resenting the Resurrection in Ortho- 
dox iconography—the Doors of Hell 
smashed open when Christ trampled 
on death and delivered humanity 
from its dire dominion once and for- 
ever. 

Above and behind the three fig- 
ures, from right to left, we find a 
mount, a tree, and a building with 
two clear openings. Their garments 
(right to left) modulate from the col- 
ors of green and blue, earth and sky, 
to the redemptive colors of red and 
blue and gold. The three figures point 
with distinct gestures toward a filled 
chalice at the center of the “table.” 

In the attempt to identify the 
particular persons of the Holy Trin- 
ity from these figures, many read- 
ings abound, attesting to the profun- 
dity of Rublev’s pictorial theology in 
aiding us to contemplate the truth of 
the Trinity. The most frequent ap- 
proach seems to be to read from the 
left to the right, seeing the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit in that progression. 
Counter intuitively from a Western 
perspective, this icon can also be con- 
sidered from right to left, possibly 
encompassing more details and Bib- 
lical reference. 

No matter which way one medi- 
tates on this icon, it drives the be- 
holder back to the Bible. Scripture is 
written all over it. Although ancient 
exegetes saw the Trinity in the three 
men visiting Abraham (and Sarah!) 
in the text from Genesis 18, it took an 
iconographer like Rublev centuries 
later to make this exegesis visual, 
transforming an icon of the Hospi- 
tality of Abraham intp one of the 
Holy Trinity. 


The allusive nature of Rublev’s Trinity icon is the source 


of its wonder. Its grace of lightness, clarity, harmony, 


and elegance enthrall while compelling us to penetrate 


the mystery it imparts. 


If we read the icon from right to 
left, there is the possibility of seeing 
the Father seated at the right, clothed 
in the creation colors of blue and 
green, with the mount behind him 
suggesting not only the primordial, 
but the place where Abraham took 
his son Isaac, as well as the mount 
on which the Law was given and the 
Son spoke his famous sermon 

In the center, we see the Son. His 
gesture of two fingers to the fore and 
three fingers folded under his palm 
suggest the two natures of Jesus 
Christ in one person and the hidden 
mystery of the Trinity. The blue and 
red of his garment intimate his roy- 
alty and sacrifice while the gold sash 
suggests that the government will be 
upon his shoulder. His throne is the 
earth. Above him is a tree. Does it 
refer to the oaks of Mamre, the root 
out of Jesse, the cross our Savior 
hung on? Or all three? 

Finally at the left we ponder the 
Holy Spirit. In many ways here is the 
most ambiguous and curious figure 
of all three. Does a light shine 
through his garments making them 
more transparent than those of the 
other two? The configuration of ei- 
ther hand, even the left one holding 
a staff, is difficult to discern. Could 
the right hand gesture possibly bea 
variant of the formula signified by 
the Son of the two natures in one 
person and the Trinity? The build- 
ing with two portals above on the 
left may allude to the Father’s house 
prepared for by the Son as well as to 
the New Jerusalem indwelt by the 
Holy Spirit. 

Thus, the Son sits at the right 
hand of the Father who nods toward 
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him. The Son inclines his head to the 
Holy Spirit. The movement of the 
mount as in a wave to the left and 
the tree bending to the left indicate a 
movement to the left toward the des- 
tination to “the house of the Lord” 
where we shall dwell forever to be- 
hold his beauty. Their disk-like ha- 
loes add to a sense of rotation. All of 
this curves in a circular visual move- 
ment around a cup witha calf’s head 
from the Hospitality of Abraham 
standing in for the sacrifice of the 
Lamb of God, reminding us of our 
participation in the Eucharist. 

In this crescendo our eyes drop 
below and see the slabs of the Doors 
of Hell, slanted with precision by an 
expert understanding of perspective 
that extends behind, rather than be- 
fore the viewer. The slabs include us 
as we remember not only the death 
of our Savior, but his Resurrection 
on which our faith and salvation are 
based. Through these angels/men 
Rublev helps us see the pervasive 
presence of the Holy Trinity, even in 
the tomb (Luke 24:4; John 20:12). We 
are drawn into an intimacy of being, 
an embracing fellowship of eternal 
love. The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Spirit be with all 
of you (2 Corinthians 13:14 NRSV). 


Laurel Gasque is the author of Art 
and the Christian Mind. She is a lecturer 
at Regent College, a contributing edi- 
tor of Radix Magazine, a board mem- 
ber of New College Berkeley, and as- 
sociate editor of Artway, an on-line 
resource for faith and the visual arts 
(www.artway.eu). 
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The Secret of Kells 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


At Trinity College, 
Dublin, I once waited in 
a long line to see two 
pages of an open book. 
The pages, under glass, 
were from the Book of 
Kells, the amazingly 
beautiful, lavishly illus- 
trated medieval version 
of the Gospels, consid- 
ered one of the greatest 
Irish cultural treasures. 
It was worth the wait to 
see those two pages. 
Now, this film, The 
Secret of Kells, tells a fan- 
ciful story about the 
book’s real history. In 
this animated movie, im- 
ages from the book come 
to life. Patterns and 
swirls invite us to walk 
through its pages. 
Some say the book 
was made not by men but by angels, 
the pages are so beautiful and tran- 
scendent. Angels may have been in- 
volved in the miraculous preserva- 
tion of the book, but it was created 
with love and care and extravagant 
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imagination by a series of Irish 
monks. The Secret of Kells tells the 
story of two of them. 

Although the movie will appeal 
to viewers of all ages, the protago- 
nist is young. The hero, Brendan, is 


an orphan who lives in the abbey of 
Kells under the care of his uncle, the 
monastery’s abbott. 

Brendan is confined to the abbey 
and told specifically not to go into 
the woods, where dangers lurk. This 


was a time when Norsemen were 


invading and looting Ireland. Much 
of Western civilization had already 
been destroyed by pagan tribes in 
continental Europe, and now Nor- 
dic tribes were attacking Ireland, an 
outpost of Western civilization 
where Christian traditions and 
books had been preserved. 

Under this threat, the abbott be- 
comes obsessed with fortifying the 
abbey walls against invaders. The 
monks work on the walls day and 
night in a heroic effort to preserve 
their way of life (and their lives), as 
refugees arrive daily, seeking sanc- 
tuary, 

One arrival comes from the mo- 
nastic community of Iona, recently 
ransacked by invaders. 

This monk, Aiden, brings with 
him a special manuscript. He’s one 
of the most gifted of Iona’s illustra- 
tors and now wants an apprentice 
to continue creating and protecting 
the book. So Aiden begins training 
Brendan in the art of manuscript il- 
lustration, believing that the Book of 
Kells is the monastery’s most impor- 
tant work. 


This causes tension with the ab- 
bot who feels that the most impor- 
tant task is protecting the monastery. 
Also, to produce and protect the 
manuscript, Brendan must enter the 
forbidden woods. While there he 
encounters dangers, both natural (a 
pack of wolves) and supernatural (a 
monster possessing dark powers). A 
young wood nymph, also an orphan, 
aids Brendan in his quests. 

As the story progresses, the Vi- 
kings do invade and destroy the 
monastery. The abbott’s idea that 
stronger walls could stop the invad- 
ers was mistaken. The monks were 
no match for the warriors and were 
defeated. 

But in the long term there was 
another kind of victory for Aiden 
and the book he protected. Brendan 
and the manuscript survived the 
monastery’s destruction, a spark of 
hope for the future. And, within cen- 
turies of the Nordic invasion of Ire- 
land all of Scandinavia became 
Christianized, through political ex- 
pediency as well as real conversions. 
The walls that the abbot built weren’t 
strong enough to keep out the 
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Norsemen but the power of the Word 
won them over and ultimately tri- 
umphed. 

In this adventure story there’s 
little focus on the content of the book 
at its center. Although the main char- 
acters are Christian, there is no men- 
tion of Christ. But Aiden does talk 
about light conquering darkness, 
and the page that Brendan illustrates 
is the Chi-Rho, the symbol of Christ. 
The text on the Chi-Rho page is from 
Matthew 1:18, about Jesus being con- 
ceived by the Holy Spirit. It’s about 
the incarnation, the Word becoming 
flesh. The triumph of the Word. 

In the movie, the manuscript is 
repeatedly referred to as “the book 
that turns darkness into light.” For 
centuries the glorious illustrations 
in the Book of Kells have invited read- 
ers to encounter its content. Let’s 
hope that this new movie draws 
people to encounter the book’s mean- 
ing as well as its beauty. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix and 
associate director of New College Ber- 
keley where she teaches classes on 
Celtic spirituality. 
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Patty Griffin 
Downtown Church 


Credential Recordings 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Lost, the dynamic, six-season TV se- 
ries that concluded in May, delivered 
spiritually attuned thematic revela- 
tions throughout. Although not out- 
wardly Christian in its world view, 
scattered within the shape-shifting, 
epic scope of Lost were Biblical refer- 
ences (the notion of good vs. evil as 
well as such character names as 
Christian and Jacob) and allusions 
to Christocentric literature (most 
noteworthy, C. S. Lewis’s works). 
Plus, the final scene took place in a 
Los Angeles church, albeit decidedly 
nondenominational. 

But at the center of the mythic 
adventure that a select group of cast- 
aways experienced on an uncharted 
island after a jetliner crash were the 
notions of suffering “lostness,” dis- 
covering redemption, and becoming 
“found” in the context of community. 

That sentiment is also at play in 
Patty Griffin’s seventh album, Down- 
town Church, which is revealed as an 
Americana/roots-music version of 
gospel music where the lost find the 
house of gold, never grow old, and 
hope for the possibility of being re- 
united with loved ones. In listening 
to the disc, I couldn’t help but slip 
into Lost’s sideways world where 
spiritual rebirth occurred. 

In the case of Griffin, her album 
became a personal statement on faith 
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through the music she and producer 
Buddy Miller chose, from the Hank 
Williams’ gem “House of Gold” and 
the churchy Dorothy Love Coates 
story song about Jesus’ healing of 
women, “The Strange Man,” to such 
traditional public domain numbers 


as “Wade in the Water” and “All 
Creatures of Our God and King.” 

In talking about her renewed 
interest in faith, Griffin commented, 
“Both of my parents were very reli- 
gious. My father spent time living as 
a Trappist monk. It was a very Catho- 


lic life that I lived as a child. Spiritu- 
ally, I’m a mutt, at this point. But 
[from my past] all the imagery of 
those teachings is in me, it’s in my 
blood, and it continues to show up 
and inspire different things. A lot of 
people think this is too basic to think, 
too bleeding-heart liberal to think, 
but we’re all looking for the same 
stuff.” 

When approached about doing 
such a gospel-oriented project, Grif- 
fin signed on only on the promise 
that Miller would be in charge. She 
knew that the guitarist /songwriter 
would put the kind of community 
together that she needed—including 
noteworthy Nashville sidemen and 
such marquee guests as Emmylou 
Harris, Shawn Colvin, Jim Lauder- 
dale, and Raul Malo—and, given his 
wide range of traditional song expe- 
rience, would be able to link black 
gospel music with tunes from the 
southern Christian tradition. 

Griffin originally conceived the 
project as being recorded in a rural 
church, but Miller found the perfect 
place to make the album: a Presbyte- 
rian church in downtown Nashville 
(hence the album title). “I wanted to 
do it in a church,” Griffin said. “I 
didn’t expect Buddy to find such a 
church. I was thinking, nice little 
church out in the country, one of 


those buildings they rent out for 
music videos.” 

But Miller thought of the church 
where he had performed a couple of 
his own tunes in a benefit concert. 
The Downtown Presbyterian 
Church was built in 1849, designed 
in the Egyptian Revival style and 
used as a hospital for soldiers dur- 
ing the Civil War. The sonics are 
pristine, which led Miller to ask the 
pastor if they could set up shop to 
record Griffin’s gospel album. The 
pastor told him, “We’re Presbyte- 
rian, we're very efficient, and we 
only need it once a week.” 

The roots-music album opens 
with the lament-laden, balladic 
“House of Gold,” where Griffin 
sings of soul-saving living in lieu of 
the riches of this time that will “melt 
away,” then follows with a rocking 
“go home to Jesus” cooker “Move 
Up,” with doo-wop vocals, canter- 
paced bass lines and stingo guitar 
licks. Then Griffin offers a prayer- 
like, acoustic guitar fingerpicked 
original, “Little Fire,” with harmony 
vocals supplied by Harris. 

Sung like a spiritual, the tradi- 
tional “Death’s Got a Warrant” in- 
cludes the warning that “God has 
your number, he knows where you 
live,” while Griffin takes the music 
upbeat with the story of the Biblical 


Samson, another traditional titled “If 
I Had My Way.” 

Other highlights of Downtown 
Church are a Spanish-sung beauty, 
“Virgen de Guadalupe,” and a 
rockabilly take on “I Smell a Rat,” a 
‘50s Leiber-Stoller tune about infidel- 
ity—a “tipping of the hat to skepti- 
cism,” Griffin said. As for the most 
obvious songs in the mix, “Wade in 
the Water” succeeds with its gospel 
call-and-response vocals, while Grif- 
fin accompanies herself on piano to 
sing her quietly reverential hallelu- 
jahs on the hymn “All Creatures of 
Our God and King.” 

A folk musician whose career 
has expanded to country and rock 
over the years, Griffin was ready for 
the challenge to dig deep to the roots 
of American music with Downtown 
Church. “Tstill feel as if black gospel 
music, what’s come to the United 
States from slavery, is really the foun- 
dation for almost every [kind of mu- 
sic] I love,” she said. “I’m talking 
Beatles and everything. That, to me, 


is just basic. The foundation.” 


Dan Ouellette is the Radix music editor 
and the Jazz Notes columnist for Bill- 
board. He’s the author of Ron Carter: Find- 
ing the Right Notes. 
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The Boy Who Harnessed the Wind 
By William Kamkwamba and Bryan Mealer 


(William Morrow, 2009) 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


In recent weeks the nightly 
news has continued updates on 
the devastating effects of the oil 
spill in the Gulf. The reports 
were never good. Marine life 
has been destroyed, people are 
out of work, and we won’t 
know the full extent of the dam- 
age for years. 

At the same time, I’ve been 
reading a book, The Boy Who 
Harnessed the Wind, by William 
Kamkwamba, that’s full of 
hope. The book begins with 
some family history. William’s 
father, Trywell, spent his eve- 
nings drinking with his 
friends, depleting the family’s 
meager resources. 

After one braw] that nearly 
sent him to prison, a concerned 
Presbyterian pastor told 
Trywell that his drinking and 
fighting disappointed the God 
who loves him. After a disturb- 
ing dream where he heard 
God’s voice, Trywell turned his 
life over to God. He moved toa 
farm, built his family a house, 
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THE BOY 


WHO HARNESSED 


THE WIND 


and was able to put food on the 
table. 

But in Malawi, where the 
family live, all it takes is one year 
of late rain, followed by flood- 
ing, and their maize crop is 
wiped out. Losing their staple 
crop is devastating to all 
Malawans. 

When we hear about fam- 
ines in Africa and other parts of 
the world, the numbers are of- 
ten overwhelming and the im- 
ages hard to process. In his book, 
William Kamkwamba intro- 
duces us to his family and 
friends in a way that makes us 
care about them. And then he 
tells us what it’s like, day by day, 
to watch these people go hun- 


At first, William’s family 
cuts back to two meals a day, 
instead of three, and then down 
to one. His mother carefully 
measures out smaller and 
smaller portions, as William 
tightens the rope that holds his 
pants up. Every day William 


and his father look at the remaining 
bags of maize in their storage room 
calculating the time when there will 
be nothing left. 

As William describes the famine 
and its harrowing effects he also tells 
another story. Fascinated with en- 
ergy and where it comes from, Will- 
iam begins by taking apart transis- 
tor radios to figure out how the bat- 
teries work. 

At a small local library he reads 
the few available science textbooks 
over and over again. Inspired by 
these books, he collects scrap metal, 
old batteries, wire, and conducts ex- 
periments on producing energy. 
Through a combination of curiosity, 
mechanical skills, and sheer persis- 
tence he eventually creates a wind- 
mill that brings electricity to his 
house. 

Then it becomes clear that the 
two parts of William’s story are 
closely related. After bringing elec- 
tricity to their small farm, a water 
pump can be installed in their well. 
This means that instead of one crop 
a year, which depends on the timing 


of the rainy season, the family can 
now grow two crops a year, keeping 
food on their table year-round. 

William has created a micro-so- 
lution, that if replicated across his 
country, could save many from the 
cycle of poverty and hunger. 

As in other of the poorest coun- 
tries in the world, Malawi lost its 
trees years ago, when people cut 
them down for wood and charcoal 
to cook their food. It was their most 
available energy source and now it’s 
gone. The loss of trees with their root 
systems holding down the soil con- 
tributes to the floods that wash away 
seeds and fertilizer. 

Here in the U.S. we’re dependent 
on oil, also not renewable, also pro- 
ducing environmental havoc, and 
creating security issues as we pour 
oil money into countries that harbor 
terrorists. 

The idea in the “first world” has 
long been that developing nations 
need to follow the same path West- 
ern countries have taken to prosper- 
ity. But as this happens, in China, 
for example, rapid industrialization 


creates ecological devastation as well 
as new (oil-created) political alli- 
ances. 

The kind of innovative work that 
William did with his windmill has 
been called “intermediate technol- 
ogy,” a step toward larger techno- 
logical solutions. 

But the truth is that our planet is 
already groaning and can’t bear the 
weight of a fully “developed” 
world. In the West, as well as in 
the developing world, we need 
creative, small-scale, local solutions. 
Those of us who would like to move 
off the grid have a lot to learn from 
those who never had a grid. 

Like William Kamkwamba, we 
need to think outside the box—hope, 
pray, and work hard to find new 
answers to providing energy, with 
all its benefits, without destroying 
our planet. @ 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and associate director of New 
College Berkeley. 
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Practice Resurrection: 


A Conversation on Growing Up in Christ 


by Eugene Peterson 
(W.B. Eerdmans) 


reviewed by Anthony J. Petrotta. 


“There are no steroids available for 
growing up in Christ more quickly.” 
This quote, vintage Peterson, sums 
up the latest, and last, book in his 
“Conversations in Spiritual Theol- 
ogy” series. 

Peterson began this series back 
in 2005 with Christ Plays in Ten Thou- 
sand Places, a “conversation” on 
Christ in Creation, History, and 
Community. In subsequent books, he 
tackles how we read Scripture (Eat 
This Book), how Jesus uses language 
(Tell It Slant), and The Jesus Way, on 
the ways Jesus is the Way. As in all 
Peterson's writings, this new book 
gives us challenging, accessible, and 
thoughtful reflections on Scripture, 
theology, and living the Christian 
life. 

This final volume is based on 
Ephesians. It is not acommentary per 
se, but a leisurely reflection—a con- 
versation—on what Paul means by 
the metaphor “growing up in 
Christ.” The title, Practice Resurrec- 
tion, comes from a poem by Wendell 
Berry (one of the great joys of read- 
ing a Eugene Peterson book is the 
authors he introduces to the reader). 
For Peterson, the resurrection estab- 
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from the author 


EUGENE H. PETERSON 


of The Message 


PRACTICE 
RESURRECTION 


a cenversaties on growing up in Christ 


lishes the conditions for maturing in 
Christ: “Frequent meditation on 
Jesus’ resurrection—the huge mys- 
tery of it, the unprecedented energies 
flowing from it—prevents us from 
reducing the language of our conver- 
sation to what we can define or con- 
trol... We live our lives in the prac- 
tice of what we do not originate and 
cannot anticipate.” 


In the course of his excursion 
through Ephesians, Peterson reflects 
on diverse subjects and issues relat- 
ing to maturing in Christ through 
practicing resurrection: The church 
as illusion and deception—and 
miracle; the relation between grace 
and works (what he calls “acquired 
passivity”); individualism and hos- 
pitality; “shadow work” (the ex- 
traordinary life behind the “veil or 
ordinariness” that seems to typify 
most of church life); prayer, holiness, 
and the Holy Spirit; love and wor- 
ship; what takes place in the house- 
hold and in the workplace; a ten- 
dency of Christians to give energy 
and money to “disembodied projects 
and causes” in far-off places and 
neglect what needs their attention at 
home or at work; and finally the wiles 
of the devil and the armor of God. 
The subject and titles of the sections 
testify to the breadth, depth, and 
light-heartedness that Peterson 
brings to this current conversation. 

The first chapter of Resurrection, 
which focuses on the Ephesian 
church, was particularly powerful 
for meas a pastor of a congregation. 
I don’t think it’s a danger peculiar to 


clergy, but the church is often a diffi- 
cult place to be. The Ephesian church 
is sometimes portrayed as an ideal 
church, a church “without spot or 
wrinkle” (Ephesians 5:26-27). This 
is what Peterson was told a church 
is supposed to look like through ser- 
mons by well-meaning preachers. 
Then he became a pastor. Ob- 
viously, the church needed some 
laundry attention. But, he says, that 
was an older model; now we havea 
new model, one more accessible to 
our American sensibilities. The new 
model is the church as “ecclesiasti- 
cal business,” whose mission is to 
“market spirituality to consumers to 
make them happy.” This is the 
church as “illusion and deception.” 
Peterson, however, reads 
Ephesians more deeply. With the 
fullness of Scripture, he finds, rather 
than a spotless beauty or a deper- 
sonalized convenience store, the 
church is the place that witnesses to 
the truth of Christ’s resurrection as 
the “truth that dazzles gradually” 
(a line he takes from Emily 
Dickinson). The church as the body 
of Christ is a metaphor that “has 
teeth.” It is a congregation “of em- 


barrassingly ordinary people in and 
through whom God chooses to be 
present in the world.” Peterson re- 
minds us, clergy and laity alike, that 
there are no “successful” congrega- 
tions either in Scripture or in the his- 
tory of the church. He points out that 
in the book of Revelation, the 
Ephesian church is commended for 
its endurance, but then is rebuked 
for having “abandoned the love you 
had at first” [Revelation 2:2-5]. 

In the end, the church is a 
“miracle” because it is formed by the 
Holy Spirit to be a “colony of heaven 
in the country of death.” This is the 
“textured context” in which we learn 
to live a resurrection life. 

As a pastor, what “model” of 
church to adopt gets thrust upon me 
with each new flyer in the mail or 
email advertisement that promises to 
bring new vigor and passion to my 
ministry along with church growth 
to the congregation. Maybe follow- 
ing a model is less important than 
we are led to believe. Accepting the 
church as it has always been given 
to us, as filled with “saints” 
(Ephesians 1:1) whose crowns are a 
star or two shy of perfection—and 


yet whom God graciously chooses 
to use in myriad, often ordinary 
ways—is what is offered to us. 

Peterson says that finding some- 
thing to fix or finding our “comfort- 
able niche” is not without value. 
Those approaches, however, to the 
“perceived messiness and bewilder- 
ing chaos” of church will often miss 
the “richness, its intricacy, that com- 
plex aliveness” that is church. 
Peterson reminded me that the 
church is always the Body of Christ, 
and if we don’t grasp that, we will 
be “dissatisfied, impatient, angry, 
dismayed, or disgusted with what 
we see.” We participate in the church 
as the “living Christ,” not as mere 
function or even as a personal pref- 
erence. 

Practice Resurrection is a fitting 
and compelling conclusion to a con- 
versation that is worth hearing and 
returning to time and again as we 
explore what it means to mature 
in Christ, individually and 
communally.@ 


A. J. Petrotta is rector, St. Francis Epis- 
copal Church, Wilsonville, Oregon. 
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Meditation 


The Manger of St. Francis 


Donald Heinz 


In the early centuries of Christianity, the Christ Child of Byzantine art sits rigidly upright 
like a miniature adult ruler looking regally at his subjects. More than anyone else, St. 
Francis shifted attention from the adoration of the Christ Child in rich and elaborate 
tableaux to his actual humble birth, with hints of suffering and death to come. This had 
an enormous influence on the teaching and piety of the church and on European art. No 
doubt Francis saw the child through the eyes of his own vow of absolute poverty. His 
homely manger scene was a far cry from, and an implicit critique of, the splendor of the 
Roman church. Leaving the rich trappings of a privileged life behind, he had set out to 
preach repentance and the imitation of Christ. Soon many followed him into a life of 
apostolic poverty. 


In arranging for that unique Christmas Eve Mass of 1223, Francis wrote to his patron, the 
mayor of Greccio: “I would like to represent the birth of the Child just as it took place at 
Bethlehem, so that men should see with their own eyes the hardships he suffered as an 
infant, how he was laid on hay in a manger with the ox and the ass standing by.” If 
Francis produced good street theater, he also brought the mystical theology of learned 
monks to the common people. The crib is connected with the sacrifice of the Mass; the 
baby is the one who suffers. God, who is love, loved and redeemed us in his dying. We, 
too, must learn to love, but we are blinded by sin. Perhaps we can aspire to amore human 
love, drawn from us by this little helpless infant. Here at this manger and in the Eucha- 
rist that follows it, love is reborn in our hearts. God, in this baby, is depending on us. The 
exalted theology of the incarnation becomes comprehensible in this manger scene. As 
God descended into the human vernacular at Bethlehem, now Christian art and piety 
take the majesty of Incarnation theology to the eye-level of peasants on their knees at the 


crib. 


This excerpt is from “The Material Culture of Christmas,” Radix 32:1 
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Interview with William Rankin 


Responding to the AIDS Crisis in Rural Africa 


William Rankin talks about his work as President of the Global AIDS Interfaith Alliance (GAIA), 
a non-profit non-governmental organization that partners with religious organizations in 


resource-poor countries for community-based HIV prevention and care. 


Radix: At what point in your life did 
you feel called to go into the minis- 
try? Was it an early call? 


Radix: Well, at first | was more inter- 
ested in the study of theology. It 
wasn’t until a seminary classmate 
was murdered in Lowndes County, 
Alabama, that I became convinced I 
should go into parish ministry. My 
friend Jonathan was killed in 1965 
at the end of our second year in semi- 
nary. After that, it made more sense 
to me to be working with people in 
justice issues. 


Radix: That's a dramatic story. 


Rankin: Yes, a dramatic story. My 
friend and Stokely Carmichael and 
some black teenagers were put into 
jail in Hayneville, Alabama. Other 
civil rights workers got Stokely out 
first because they thought he could 
end up seriously hurt; the rest of 
them got out some days later. My 
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classmate and a 16-year-old black 
girl went to a so-called cash store 
down there and a guy came out onto 
the porch with a shotgun and aimed 
it at her. Jonathan pulled her out of 
the way and then caught the blast 
right in his chest. Many years later, 
that girl, now a woman in her mid- 
40s, came to see me when I ended up 
being president of the same seminary 
and told me how it felt to be one for 
whom another gave his life. Then she 
entered seminary and was gradu- 
ated from there. 


Radix: Which seminary? 


Rankin: It was in Cambridge and at 
the time I went back to become the 
president and dean, it was called the 
Episcopal Divinity School. 


Radix: You've been called a peace 
and justice priest and it sounds as if 
that was part of your call from the 
beginning. 


Rankin: Yes, in my fashion, ever 
since that one life-changing event. 
We were young in those days and 
I'd been embarrassingly naive about 
so much, but I tried. I’ve tried to bea 
peace and justice person ever since. 


Radix: Your friend was going down 
there obviously to work for civil 
rights. He was ona mission. Was he 
white or black? 


Rankin: He was a white guy, and 
the shooter was a white guy, a tem- 
porary deputy sheriff. There’s a well- 
written book about this incident if 
you want to learn more. The book is 
Outside Agitator and the author was 
a history professor at the University 
of Mississippi. 


Radix: In recent years you’ ve founded 
the Global AIDS Interfaith Alliance 
(GAIA). How did that come about? 
How did you decide to focus specifi- 
cally on the AIDS crisis? 


Rankin: Well, the main reason I got 
interested in that is that some years 
before, in the mid ’80s, I was the board 
chair of a chaplaincy at San Fran- 
cisco General Hospital. That was 
when a lot of gay men were dying of 
this disease. In the year 2000, when 
GAIA was founded, I talked to a close 
friend, who’d been chief of neurosur- 
gery at UCFS for 30 years. He’s a re- 
nowned neurosurgeon. 

We started discussing global- 
health issues and he ended up show- 
ing me a study published in a 1999 
Lancet, the British medical publica- 
tion. It described how by giving an 
HIV-positive pregnant woman in 
Africa one tablet of an anti-retroviral 
medication called Nevirapine at on- 
set of labor, followed with a tea- 
spoon of the same drug in syrup form 
to her baby within 72 hours of the 
birth, you could drop the probabil- 
ity that the mom would pass the vi- 
rus to her baby by 50%. The cost of 
this medicine was $4.00, U.S. 

We knew that every day in sub- 
Saharan Africa about 2,000 babies 
were born HIV-positive. We also 
knew that the majority of people live 
in rural villages. Finally we knew 
that, in the poorest countries, the 
most stable infrastructures that could 
be used to reach women in those vil- 
lages were religious groups, Chris- 
tian and Muslim. All of those factors 
became the basic scheme that we 
settled on for the organization that 
ended up being called GAIA. 


Radix: I noticed that one of my good 
friends, Art Amman, a pioneer in 
early pediatric AIDS research, is one 
of your advisors. Did you have early 
conversations with him as well? 


Rankin: I did, yes, and he was very 
helpful. As you know, he’s such a 
generous-spirited, bright, and ac- 
complished person. I learned a lot 
from him. We all did. « 


Radix: I’ve noticed also that you 
have a lot of medical people from 


UCSF helping with the project. 


Rankin: Yes, that’s because of neu- 


rosurgeon Charlie Wilson, who co- 
founded this group with me. I’ve 
learned that there are many very gen- 
erous people in the international 
medical community. They all help 
each other, and we’ve benefited a lot 
from their kindness. 


Radix: How did you choose Malawi 
as a specific country on which to fo- 
cus your efforts? 


Rankin: We’d started in some other 
African countries, but then a friend 
of mine who was a Zimbabwean, 
who works for the world bank, in- 
troduced me to a Malawian, Jones 
Laviva. He was an extremely good 
person, trustworthy, competent at 
what he does. We started working 
with him in Malawi and the results 
were excellent, so we continued to 
grow using his expertise. 

I realize it’s hyperbolic to com- 
pare people to Nelson Mandela, but 
he does remind me of Mr. Mandela. 
When he was younger, as a social 
worker in Malawi, he’d done a su- 
perb job during the Mozambique 
war. Mozambique is on the eastern 
and southern borders of Malawi and 
a lot of refugees streamed into 
Malawi because of the civil war. 
During that crisis, Jones organized 
the Protestant churches in Malawi 


A new water pump in Malawi 


to help the refugees. 

Jones, a Nazarene, was executive 
director of an ecumenical group in 
Malawi called Churches Action in 
Release and Development, abbrevi- 
ated CARD. He was doing a super 
job with them, but in January 2008 
he retired from CARD after having 
led it for many years and became our 
full-time country director. 


Radix: In addition to AIDS testing 
and health care, you have projects 
specifically to help women in 
Malawi. How are those projects go- 
ing? 


Rankin: They’re going very well. 
Everything we do is focused on 
women and girls in that country, 
which means that our biggest pro- 
grams include what we call our vil- 
lages strategy. Right now we’re 
working in 60 Malawi villages. In 
each one we have women coordina- 
tors, who are mid-level management 
people along with their nurses or 
health educators.These are also all 
women. 

They select several women per 
village who are then trained as 
health educators, care providers to 
work with orphans and home-based- 
care patients. We supply them with 
kits they can use to enable the or- 
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We knew that every day in sub-Saharan Africa about 


2,000 babies were born HIV-positive. We also knew 


that the majority of people live in rural villages. 


Finally we knew that, in the poorest countries, 


the most stable infrastructures that could be used 


to reach women in those villages were religious groups. 


phans to have at least two meals a 
day and go to school. We pay school 
tuition and buy school uniforms for 
the children because, of course, when 
you're an orphan there’s nobody to 
do that. 

We give stipends to four or five 
women per village, times 60 villages, 
which means that we’re empower- 
ing all these women. I realize that 
the phrase “empowerment of 
women” can seem condescending or 
trite, but I don’t know another phrase 
that really says what we try to do. 

We're in those villages for three 
years and we have an exit strategy 
that’s designed to enable them to 
continue. We also issue micro-loans 
to women abandoned by their hus- 
bands or boyfriends who have either 
walked away or died. In those very 
poor areas, generally the only way a 
woman can survive, or for her chil- 
dren to survive, is for her to sell sex. 
In HIV high-prevalence areas, that’s 
not a good thing. So, the micro-loans 
are very important to those women 
and they do very well with them. 

Another thing we do that is ex- 
pressly focused on women is to run 
a nursing-scholarship program. So 
far we've had 209 young Malawi 
women on full nursing scholarships 
and, of that group, 41 have recently 
graduated and are now deployed in 
government hospitals. We also just 
signed a contract with USAID for 
nearly 1.8 million to subsidize more 
nursing students. 
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Wealso teach 400 Malawi nurses 
basic emergency obstetrical care, 
which should help lower the terrible 
maternal death rate in that country. 
We'll teach them neonatal care, tri- 
age, HIV counseling, testing, and 
treatment as well. 

We've also just finished con- 
structing two so-called safe-birthing 
maternity blocks in rural hospitals 
in Malawi. And we're just now ready 
to start an operating theater at a 
Catholic hospital near the Zambia 
border, so women who go to that 
hospital will be able to have C-sec- 
tions, blood transfusions, fistula re- 
pairs, and so forth. Again, the ante- 
cedent to all this is that the maternal 
death rate had been as high as 1,200 
maternal deaths for every 100,000 
live births. Now it’s down to about 
850 maternal deaths for every 
100,000 live births, so they’re mak- 
ing progress. 


Radix: You’re accomplishing an 
amazing amount of work over there. 
In one of her books, Anne Lamott 
says you were one of the first Chris- 
tians she met whom she could stand 
to be in the same room with. Do you 
remember the first time you met her? 


Rankin: She actually wrote some- 
thing about this in her book, Travel- 
ing Mercies. My memory of what she 
described there is the same as hers. 
In anutshell, it was when I was rec- 
tor of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church 


in Belvedere. One afternoon the 
phone rang and a woman asked if 
she could come to see me. I said, “I’m 
sorry, but I was just about to leave. 
Can you come tomorrow morning?” 
She was silent for a while, which 
made me think she might be in real 
trouble. So then I said, “Listen, just 
come on over and I'll wait for you.” 
She showed up about a half hour 
later and did seem to be in difficulty 
so that’s how we met. We’ve re- 
mained good friends. Speaking in 
support of GAIA at different 
fundraising events, she’s ended up 
helping me much more than I ever 
helped her. 


Radix: You've talked about changes 
you ve seen in the maternal survival 
rate in Malawi. But, in general in 
Africa, are AIDS cases growing or 
have they leveled off? Is what’s go- 
ing on in Malawi typical or differ- 
ent? 


Rankin: There seems to be a hot zone 
of countries with high HIV-preva- 
lence rates that runs downs the east 
coast into South Africa. Malawi is in 
that zone and its adult HIV-preva- 
lence right now is lower than it has 
been, country-wide, now affecting 
only about 12% of adults. That means 
12% of the people who are in the 15- 
49 age range. But where we work, 
the southern region, in some of the 
villages the rate is over 20% of adults, 
one out of five. So that’s the Malawi 
picture. 

Africa as a whole is still by far 
the epicenter of the global AIDS epi- 
demic. I’d say that the chief change 
in Malawi, but also in all of Africa, 
is that when we started work there 
in 2001, to have a positive reading 
for HIV infection was tantamount to 
a death sentence, an early death. 
Around late 2003 or 2004, the gov- 
ernment little by little started to roll 
out anti-retrovirals and that brought 
change. The result is that now in 
Malawi about half the number of 
people qualify to receive anti- 
retroviral, meaning that they are 
quite sick, as measured by CD 4 tests 
and a blood test. 


They’re getting those anti- 
retrovirals, which means that there 
is hope now where there wasn’t be- 
fore. So the number of deaths has 
dropped off in Malawi. When we 
started in that tiny country, they were 
losing about 90,000 people a year to 
AIDS-related deaths. Now it’s down 
probably by 15,000 a year from that 
number. So there’s greater hope, 
which means that people are less 
afraid to be tested. 

I'd like to tell you about another 
important program for us, due to the 
remarkable kindness of Elizabeth 
Taylor. We now can equip staff and 
deploy three mobile medical clinics 
to remote areas in the southern re- 
gion. 

Weare able to do rapid HIV-test- 
ing in those mobile clinics. So the 
availability of more and more anti- 
retrovirals is helping the situation a 
lot. But in my opinion what drives 
the HIV crisis over there is, above all 
else, poverty. 

The average annual income in 
Malawi is under $200, so there’s no 
electricity out in those villages. Only 
2% of the country’s population is 
connected to electric power. A preg- 
nant woman, generally, may have to 
walk seven or eight kilometers to get 
to a health center. Also, many of the 
people who are HIV-positive don’t 
know it. We try to test as many as we 
can in hope that if they test positive 
they’Il try harder not to infect others, 
and if they test negative, they’ll try 
harder not to get infected. 


Radix: If you were going to give one 
sermon as a priest to American 
Christians on why they should re- 
spond to the AIDS crisis, what would 
be your text? 


Rankin: The text would be Jesus’ 
parable about the Good Samaritan. 
But in addressing an American au- 
dience about the situation in Africa, 
I would try gently to help them see 
that an important difference between 
an HIV-positive population in the 
U.S. and one in, let’s say Malawi, is 
that there’s no safety net in Malawi. 
When they get sick, they die. | would 


An Appropriate Response 


The key to an appropriate response from Christian people lies in 
the infinite importance we attach to each individual life, as Jesus did. 
This helps us watch and warn of collective social tendencies, poli- 
cies, and practices that devalue individuals or minority groups —usu- 
ally on a social-utility basis. That is, Christian leadership watches 
out for the tyranny of the self-designated “normal” majority who may 
indulge an unexamined eugenics type of bias in finding ill or dis- 
abled people unworthy of full regard, protection, and support. 

Especially when ill people are members of another socially de- 
valued group—a racial minority, the homeless, etc.—there is all the 
more need to make the justice case, and make it stick. Christian lead- 
ership in this context witnesses positively to the importance of each 
one, regardless. ... 

For Christians, an enormous theological issue is, who or what 
is God to us, the nation, or Jesus Christ? Subsumed under this are 
other religious questions: Are we, or are we not, called to love others 
described as our enemies? Are we in fact reconciled to all others, be- 
cause of Christ’s redemptive act and his grace? 

Do we, or do we not, look out into this treacherous world from 
the foot of the cross—i.e., from the standpoint of war’s victims? Have 
we conceded to the military the language of personal honor and cour- 
age; or do we yet insist upon its Christian connotations? Is suspend- 
ing our Christian ethics-based critical acuity, in compliance with the 
official version of hate thy enemy, a harmless exercise, or is it bad 
faith? 

Is ita modern form of spiritual apostasy? Inherent in these 
questions, depending upon how we answer them, is an emerging 
pressure for all faithful Christians to come to maturity: to watch and 
witness, and that, in this or any era, implies courage and love. 


— William Rankin 


(excerpted from Cracking the Monolith: The Struggle for the Soul of 
America) 


try to encourage people to respond 
to the African crisis as much as they 
respond to the U.S. plight. 


Radix: What would be your hope 
for the work you're doing in Malawi 
within the next couple of years? Are 
there specific things that you'd like 
to see happen? 


Rankin: What I'd like to do is have 
somebody give me a big sum of 
money to construct a respite facility 
for women who need fistula repair. 
There are a few hospitals over there 
where doctors know how to do that 
surgery, but the surgery doesn’t work 


for alot of women because they have 
to get back home to take care of their 
children and grow food in their sub- 
sistence gardens in order to survive. 
If [had the money I'd build a respite 
facility next to a Presbyterian hospi- 
tal that I know of where the women 
could stay with their children and 
be fed. They could stay there long 
enough for that surgery to become 
stabilized. 

The poverty there is so over- 
whelming that it’s difficult to make 
any statement about hope. But my 
hope is that, with these specific 
projects, people will be able to have 
longer lives. Hf 
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Learning to See the World 


Mark Labberton 


tT OO KK 


Tribal custom can create a lost life for widows of the AIDS pandemic in Africa. Typically, HIV is the “gift” 
of the husband. By tribal custom, and counter to most national laws, when a woman is widowed, the home 
she and her children live in becomes the property of the husband’s family. In thousands of cases this means 
that the desperation of families will cause them to move into the widow’s home and “land grab,” kicking out 
the widow and her children, leaving them homeless and resourceless. . 

Although most African countries have laws against this practice of land grabbing, a vulnerable, possi- 
bly HIV-infected widow is typically seen as a nobody. She is infrequently even acknowledged enough to be 
named as the victim that she is. In the terms that you and I would consider the most basic decency, she is lost 


and forgotten. This common poison can destroy the woman and her children. 
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Compassionate Dispassion 

As one who lives in a country 
where the rule of law exists, and 
where most most of can access a le- 
gal advocate for assistance, I can 
hear about the problem of land grab- 
bing in Africa and think of it with 
compassionate dispassion. It’s a dis- 
tant problem, a domestic issue, an 
injustice to be sure. But knowing 
about it, finding it tragic and wrong, 
is not the same as actually coming 
close to the situation, let alone to en- 
gaging the real people in it. It’s an- 
other “starving child,” but not, so to 
speak, “my starving child.” 

My view of this changed when 
I met Esther, one such displaced 
widow. The chances still exist that I 
can treat this as her issue, but the 
possibilities are substantially dimin- 
ished as I hear her story, see her tears, 
feel her sadness and anguish for her 
children and herself. The real per- 
son erases the distant filtered image. 
Esther is not the same as a “victim of 
land grabbing.” 

The chances are, however, that 
the greatest number of land-grab- 
bing victims do not get such notice. 
Unseen, unnamed, they simply suf- 
fer. A widow may sit and nurse her 
often HIV-positive infant from her 
undernourished body while mil- 
lions like us are glued to American 
Idol or some other version of “reality 
Ve 

We live with a misaligned pas- 
sion, feeling we have few resources 
to change things and thinking that 
there is so little we can do. Either we 
typically don’t know about or see 
such widows at all, or if we do, our 
hearts misperceive them and wrap 
their vulnerable lives in a legal cat- 
egory or a dispassionate reality. 

Meanwhile, nothing changes. No 
good is done. No justice is sought. 
No hope emerges. Another broken 
looking glass and more poisonous 
words. ” 

We might think that the images 
and language we use to frame those 
who live encumbered by injustice are 
more or less benign, that seeing or 
naming things is not really the is- 
sue. What Iam arguing, however, is 


Evil arises from the seedbed of our heart and goes 


on to misname the world, letting injustice exist 


“out there” while we go on seeing and naming the 


world in ways that serve our interests. 


that evil arises from the seedbed of 
our heart and goes on to misname 
the world, letting injustice exist “out 
there” while we go on seeing and 
naming the world in ways that serve 
our interests. 

We leave ourselves out of the 
equation of needing to learn to see 
and name differently — with the con- 
sequence that we would then have 
to act differently. This is privilege, 
whether we know it or call it that or 
not. It makes us more complicit in 
the suffering of the world than we 
want to admit. That’s the point. We 
don’t have to. 

Meanwhile, others suffer while 
we look through scratched lenses, or 
shutter our windows and don’t look 
out at all. We then frame our percep- 
tions, blindness or dispassion with 
words that sustain patterns of injus- 
tice and leave us feeling free from any 
real responsibility. We write our- 
selves out of the story and thereby 
out of any relationship with the suf- 
fering of others. 

It’s our language game. It serves 
our ends. It satisfies our conditions. 
It perpetuates the status of our lives. 
But no more than that. Certainly not, 
“learn to do good, [or] seek justice” 
(Isaiah 1:17). 


Salty Memories 

It was the middle of the night 
when | arrived for the first time in 
India. As I sat outside the airport in 
Chennai, there before me, in almost 
stereotypical guise, were some of “the 
starving children of India.” You 


know, the children I was told to eat 
my peas or broccoli for when I was a 
small child at our family dinner 
table. No longer mythic, no longer 
television images. Here were real 
children in tangible need. It was no 
guise. 

I knew, of course, that these who 
had staked out the territory of the 
airport might be pimped, if not en- 
slaved. They also might actually be 
doing better than some other beggar 
children. They might actually have 
had limbs severed specifically for the 
sake of intensifying their appearance 
in order to increase their earning 
power. But, in any case, they were 
real children, in real need, however 
complex the unknown backdrop of 
their lives might be. The starving 
children of India were now before me, 
and I was still in part on the other 
side of the television. 

The scene felt both familiar and 
surreal. No screen was there to turn 
away from, let alone turn off. But I 
couldn’t emotionally access these 
children all that easily either. I had 
had children in Seattle beg from me 
before. This was both like that and 
not like that at all. I played with them 
some, laughed as they furtively came 
close, then skipped or darted away. 

Their eyes were those of chil- 
dren, but their gestures were more 
experienced than they should have 
been. The moment was both present 
and distant, and so were the chil- 
dren. They were in my world and I 
was in theirs, yet none of us was in 
either. 
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I wondered if I seemed fictional 
to them: someone with my skin color, 
without the wear of the sun, who 
arrived from somewhere and landed 
on their terrain like a visitor from 
space. All this is to say, I bore the 
signs of someone who was not like 
them, who was not in their (shoeless) 
circumstances. I might be willing 
and able to give them some money. 
What was most real about me was 
that I fit the profile within the mov- 
ing cast of bodies who makes it pos- 
sible for them to eat or to survive. 

Whatever fiction I may have 
been to them, these children were real 
and unreal to me. The scene was so 
like its documentary imagery that 
those first moments in India al- 
ready felt déja vu. I could only imag- 
ine what I did not know about their 
young lives. 

I wonder still today if they 
have survived. If they have, what 
made it possible for them to do so? 
What work? What inner resolve? 
What good fortune? What daily 
struggles? 

“At risk” was a label I had 
never heard at the time, but surely 
it would have implied some of the 
threats or dangers in their lives. It 
would probably have added to other 
categories and adjectives I already 
had for them: poor, hungry, filthy, 
shoeless, scrawny, sprightly, alone. 
Such words have never been applied 
to my life, nor to my brother, nor to 
my wife, nor to my children. We, af- 
ter all, are on this side of things, and 
these children were on that side. 

From that same trip, I can re- 
call many other snapshots that have 
affected my heart. Some street chil- 
dren there I had the chance to meet, 
to talk with through a translator, and 
to listen to as carefully as I could. I 
heard them describe their day, their 
dwelling, their responsibilities, and 
some of their fears. This knowledge 
was unforgettable, not because the 
details were surprising but because 
it was this or that child’s actual life. 
Another scene I remember was 
gradually coming to see through the 
mist and smoke of a southern Indian 
village the forms of several men, each 
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Their eyes were those of children, but their gestures 


were more experienced than they should have been. 


The moment was both present and distant, and so 


were the children. They were in my world and I was 


in theirs, yet none of us was in either. 


asleep on successive steps, on a 
chilly night wrapped in a single, 
very thin cloth. 

It’s easy to recall at this moment 
the smell, sound, and look of those 
in need at the Kali Temple in 
Calcutta, near the site of Mother 
Teresa’s Missionaries of Charity — 
the dirt and chaos everywhere out- 
side the entrance, contrasting with 
the calm and cleanliness inside the 
doors. 

Ihave traveled to India to meet 
Dalit brothers and sisters in Christ 
and to hear them tell of being born 
(by force of caste) into a life cleaning 
latrines as their only alternative for 
work and food. 

Again today, my heart is 
snatched by those dancing children 
of many years.ago, and by other chil- 
dren and adults I have met. I have 
traveled to many places not to be an 
agent of change but because I need 
to be changed. 


Gratefully, these children and 
adults have been among the cata- 
lysts that continue to alter the al- 
chemy of my heart, to affect my as- 
sumptions. They have been part of 
God’s answer to my prayer that that 
first trip to India would present me 
with images and impressions I sim- 
ply could not get out of my heart and 
mind, but that I would have to see 
and feel and remember and respond 
to the rest of my life. 


Reflection. Our perceiving can be 
done from such safe distances that 
the needs of others make no claim 
onus. This is part of our lives of privi- 
lege. 

What are the evidences of privi- 
lege in your life, especially in your 
assumptions? What are examples of 
how privilege shapes your life at this 
point? Why does it matter to try to 
understand how basic and different 
it is to live with privilege? What do 
you think Jesus says about privilege? 
What does privilege prevent us from 
seeing or feeling? Why? 


Mark Labberton is director of the Lloyd 
John Ogilvie Institute for Preaching at 
Fuller Theological Seminary. 


Taken from The Dangerous Act of Loving 
Your Neighbor by Mark Labberton. 
©2010 by Mark Labberton. Used with 
permission of InterVarsity Press, P.O. 
Box 1400, Downers Grove, IL 60515. 
Www.ivpress.com 
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Garbage City 


A local nickname for the massive trash 
dumps outside Mexico City 


The rain comes every summer to this place, 
liquid capsules of the choking air. 


The mind belittles what it can’t embrace. 


All this refuse given all this space 
seems hardly justified, or fair; 


The rain brings nothing needed to this place. 
\ 


Scavengers get lost, and leave no trace, 
engulfed in flames when trapped gas hits the air. 


The mind belittles what it can’t embrace. 


This is a park where children spend their days 
searching for enough to eat and wear 


while rains come, every summer, to this place. 


No penitential weeping can erase 
the squalor here, or make their neighbors care. 


The mind belittles what it can’t embrace. 


Poverty’s a puzzle with a neighbor’s face, 
and very little here seems true or fair, 
not less the summer rains that pelt this place. 


The mind belittles what it can’t embrace. 


— Marc Malandra 


(This is one of the poems that placed in our recent poetry contest) 
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Lessons from the Street Meal Bible Study 


The path each person’s life 
takes is unique. No two are 
alike; our experiences are inter- 
preted by our rational and emo- 
tional outlook. But when we lis- 
ten and talk with others about 
our experiences, we may find a 
common road map of our jour- 
ney. We discover similar as- 
pects. 

Walking my daily path I 
prefer to follow the familiar rou- 
tines of my life, the unvarying 
dust and rocks of the road. Gen- 
erally a person chooses a par- 
ticular moment to represent a 
journey’s starting point, but ac- 
tually it may have begun long 
before we recognized its start. 
I’m reminded of Jeremiah’s call 
when he was told by God, “Before 
you were formed in the womb, I knew 
you.” Jeremiah recognized only the 
here-and-now of an experience, but 
God saw the deep roots of prepara- 
tion. 

Looking back on it, I see two fac- 
tors that combined to prepare me for 
leading the Street Meal Bible Study 
at my church: my daily reading of 
the Word, along with my profession 
as a preschool teacher. From both I 
developed some skill in interpreting 
the meaning intended in a conver- 
sation. 

My experience with the Bible 
Study is only a slice of a larger com- 
munal experience, made up of many 
people, each with long histories and 
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Marie Corwin 


intersecting paths.In November 
2005, my husband Chris and [ at- 
tended a Friday night and Saturday 
workshop on healing. The Friday 
night session ended with an invita- 
tion to join together early the next 
morning for prayer before the regu- 
lar Saturday workshop. I wanted to 
be there, but it meant getting up ear- 
lier. 

As I drove toward the church, I 
happened to glance at a bus stop and 
saw a young man without a jacket 
sitting on the bench with his arms 
pulled under his shirt to stay warm. 
In reaction to recognizing that he 
was cold, I turned on the car heater 
and continued on my way, putting 
aside further thoughts of him. My car 


heater had insulated me from 
his situation. 

At the prayer meeting, 
the leader had suggested we 
go around the circle and pray 
for the upcoming workshop. 
As my turn came, I felt [had 
nothing specific to pray 
about. Then I remembered 
that young man on the bench 
at the bus stop. “Ah yes,” I 
thought, “here’s a request I 
can pray about.” But as | 
waited to express this re- 
quest, I heard a quiet voice 
say, “Iam going to pour out 
my Spirit on the poor—such 
as that young man.” I recog- 
nized that God was speaking 
to my heart, and in that group 
of strangers I began to cry. Not just 
tearing up, but real crying, loud 
enough to be heard by others. There 
was an awkward momentary silence 
and then others continued to pray. 
Later they asked me what that was 
about. 

The whole experience had left 
me with a detached sense of obser- 
vation. Yes, I believed I had heard 
God speak, but I wondered what it 
had to do with me. I passed this ex- 
perience along to my pastor. I had 
heard God speak, but it didn’t really 
affect me. I was ready to stand on the 
sidelines and pray and root for those 
who took on the challenge of help- 
ing the poor. I really believed that 
this was not my calling. 


Over time I learned to be comfortable with uncomfortable situations, where social rules 


seemed to be suspended. At the Bible Study, people interrupted and talked over each 


other. They launched strong emotional challenges to the text, with others challenging 


their ideas in equally strong language. 


At that time, Chris and I were 
participating in the Alpha course, 
an introduction to Christianity with 
its model based on a communal 
meal followed by discussion. When 
Alpha ended, the two of us were 
looking for another ministry where 
the course might be replicated. 
Maybe the Street Meal Bible Study 
would be a place for that. We of- 
fered the suggestion to the coordi- 
nator of the Street Meal, Don Louie. 
Don thought we should first visit the 
Bible Study to see how we might fit 
in. On our first visit to the group, we 
were hooked. Then when the study 
leader Alex Densmore was leaving 
for a different kind of ministry in 
Africa in spring 2009, I began lead- 
ing the Bible Study. 


Leaving the Comfort Zone 

Over time I learned to be com- 
fortable with uncomfortable situa- 
tions, where social rules seemed to 
be suspended. At the Bible Study, 
people interrupted and talked over 
each other. They launched strong 
emotional challenges to the text, 
with others challenging their ideas 
in equally strong language. The re- 
sulting exchanges were more like 
arguments at checkout Ifhes or on the 
bus, or (my husband tells me) like 
bar-room brawls. I had to learn to be 
comfortable to let these back-and- 
forths happen and not react with 
equal intensity. 


At one of our studies, a young 
woman was sharply disagreeing 
with people, interrupting them a 
little, but by no means abrasively. At 
one point an older Latina, a Chris- 
tian who usually so far had spoken 
very softly, was discoursing about a 
passage, when she found herself in- 
terrupted by the younger woman. 
“Let me finish, please,” she said, a 
bit louder than usual, and contin- 
ued —only to be interrupted again . 
In mid-sentence, as she was saying 


“God's love and grace are always 
with us ...,” she fired off a quick, 
“Shut up, you b----” and without 
a breath continued “and his pres- 
ence gives us peace.” 

In another session a man with 
whom we had previously interacted 
came into the room in obvious men- 
tal distress. He paced around the 
room uttering incomplete phrases 
and laughing strangely. He then 
proceeded to lie down on the floor 
and take a nap. 
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All drawings by Ed Aust 


Ordinarily, this man was com- 
pletely lucid, and quite intelligent. 
He had seriously studied clowning, 
attending a yearly workshop, and 
practicing his craft on Telegraph 
Ave. We didn’t know quite what to 
do so, we just went on as usual. Af- 
ter maybe 10 minutes, a close 
woman friend of the guy, began to 
object, saying, “Here we are talking 
about the Bible while our brother is 
in pain. He got picked up by the 
police last week and was falsely ac- 
cused before they let him go. It 
freaked him out. And everyone is just 
sitting here going on as if nothing’s 
wrong!” 

Chris responded, “Actually, we 
all feel concerned about him, but we 
don’t know how to help him. What 
do you think we should do?” 

As this sentiment seemed to be 
the obvious consensus of the group, 
the woman calmed down and said, 
“T don’t know.” 

“Well, we can pray for him. Let’s 
do that right now.” And we prayed 
a simple prayer asking God to help 
him. The rest of the study was peace- 
ful. 

The next Wednesday, Chris was 
at Peet’s coffee on Telegraph Ave., 
took the last free seat, and found 
himself next to the clown, who was 
working on his laptop. When some- 


one else from the Street Meal came in 
and asked him if he was going to 
join them for food across town, he 
chatted a bit about refurbishing his 
laptop and seemed mentally fine 
when they left. 


Full Disclosure 

Another discovery for me was 
that wanting others to disclose their 
lives meant I had disclose who I was. 
I wanted people to share their sto- 
ries with me, but I myself am a pri- 
vate person, introverted, slow to 
warm to new situations, gradual in 
coming to trust others. 

Now, over recent months I’ve 
found that Iam more willing to tell 
my own family stories. Family histo- 
ries are unique, but pain and loss are 
common to all of us. 

In becoming more vulnerable to 
others, I have found healing within 
this community of people. Sharing 
what has shaped my life and my 
thinking has caused me to realize I 
am not so different. There’s a shared 
humanity that makes us more alike 
than we might want to admit. 

The Street Meal Bible Study has 
also taught me to leave the fixing to 
God, to resist the temptation to an- 
swer all questions and relieve all 
struggles. As we studied Genesis to- 
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gether, there seemed to be two story 
lines, one about those larger-than-life 
characters and a second one about 
the powerless. Rather than seeing 
these as stories of long-ago Biblical 
heroes, this group focused on the 
dysfunctional families in the text. 
Stories of deception, threatened mur- 
der, outcasts, and runaways reso- 
nated with my new friends. 

The presence of such characters 
in those stories seemed to show that 
the power structure had been in- 
verted. When at the end of Genesis, 
Joseph cried out, “Am I in place of 
God?” that question led us back to 
Isaac and Jacob declaring the same 
thing to Rebecca and Rachel. 

Earlier in Genesis we had heard 
a similar whispered temptation to 
become “like God.” The sin of “be- 
ing in the place of God” is often 
wrapped in the guise of being in con- 
trol, insulating ourselves from life’s 
surprises. Abraham had been prom- 
ised a son many times and when 
Sarah offered her solution to gain- 
ing an heir, things got very messy. 
God has promised to pour out his 
Spirit, but can I wait with a “hands- 
off” prayerful expectation? 


The Group 

Let me tell you about some of the 
people who come to this group, 
which meets right after the Street 
Meal. For several years, a homeless 
woman (I'll call her “Susan’”) has 
been attending the Bible Study. She 
usually sits in an outside corner 
away from the others. She speaks to 
herself in a low rambling voice as if 
to create her own safety zone, and I 
often wondered about her grasp on 
reality. 

She always carries dolls and 
children’s toys with her, but to my 
surprise she has begun making co- 
herent comments to the group about 
the issues we’re wrestling with. At 
Easter time, when one of our pas- 
tors celebrated communion with us, 
Susan stood silent in her corner, as 
if in awe of what was being offered 
to her. At closing, she joined the 
others reciting the Lord’s Prayer. 


As we studied Genesis together, there seemed to be two story lines, one about those 


larger-than-life characters and a second one about the powerless. Rather than seeing 


these as stories of long-ago Biblical heroes, this group focused on the dysfunctional 


families in the text. Stories of deception, threatened murder, outcasts, and runaways 


resonated with my new friends. 


“Andy” has always claimed to 
be an agnostic, yet he comes regu- 
larly to the study, ready to challenge 
the Bible’s claims. He has worked as 
a skilled tradesman but is now un- 
deremployed. One week when he 
came to the group he reported that 
he had just been diagnosed with 
cancer. “I don’t know if God hears 
the prayers of an agnostic, but you 
can pray for me.” The group agreed 
to pray for him. 

Anelderly man who lives in sub- 
sidized housing (I'll call him “Big 
Rocky”) has a Ph.D. in physics, but 
is no longer working. Both of his 
now- deceased parents taught at an 
Ivy League university. He attends the 
group mostly for the coffee and des- 
sert, or so I thought. 

At the end of a recent meeting, a 
woman living in a shelter suggested 
that the group go to the church sanc- 
tuary for a worship concert begin- 
ning at 7. I noticed that five or six 
came and sat in the back pews. My 
husband and I were sitting in front 
of “Rocky” and we closed our eyes 
to let the music fill the space in our 
hearts. During the concert we could 
hear Rocky’s soft weeping and heard 
his deep voice slowly and repeatedly 
uttering, “Wonderful.” After the 
closing prayer, Susareloudly cried 
out, “Beautiful!” 

These are stories of a few people 
who come regularly after the Street 
Meal. Others drift in and out of the 
Bible Study. Some show up seeking 


temporary relief at low points in 
their lives, like loss of housing, a jail 
sentence, or a bad drug encounter. 
After that they may disappear for a 
while—but when they return they 
are remembered and welcomed. 

I have to add, however, that in 
spite of what I’ve learned from these 
ministries, if I’m walking by myself 
down Telegraph Ave. and see some- 
one behaving erratically, I’m still 
afraid. When that happens, I start 
praying aloud (not to myself) for that 
person or situation. I suppose that if 


other people see me talking audibly 
as I walk alone down that street, they 
think I’m just another homeless per- 
son. 


But that’s OK too. @ 


w\ 


Marie Corwin is on the staff of the Early 
Childhood Education Program at U.C. 
Berkeley. She also leads the Street Meal 
Bible Study at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Berkeley.(An earlier version 
of this article was presented as a New 
College Berkeley seminar.) 
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Not Your Usual Bible Study 


First Presbyterian Church of Berke- 
ley is situated two blocks south of 
the University, which means that a 
lot of its outreach is to students and 
faculty. The church is only half a 
block from the famous Telegraph 
Ave., populated not only by U.C. stu- 
dents and young people looking for 
excitement, but also by sidewalk 
vendors, drug pushers, panhan- 
dlers, and a few “crazies.” The city 
of Berkeley, happy to have such a 
colorful tourist attraction, has not al- 
ways known how to deal with the 
“street people” who hang out there 
and in the vicinity. 

In the 1970s and ’80s, “First 
Pres” and other churches in the 
South Campus area began express- 
ing concern for the drifters and for 
local citizens who were homeless, 
unemployed, or otherwise at the bot- 
tom of the economic ladder. 

At first, area churches took turns 
offering overnight shelter for home- 
less people, but that proved imprac- 
tical. What they could do, however 
(since they already had kitchens to 
prepare food for church functions), 
was to provide meals for the hun- 
gry. Various churches took respon- 
sibility for certain days, and pretty 
soon a free meal was available to 
street people every day of the week. 
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Walt Hearn 


Ifeine. Divle study, J 
found it mentally stimu- 
lating to deal with ques- 
tions brought up by 
guests of various back- 
grounds, and spiritually 


exhilarating to see people 


brought closer to Jesus. 


It still is. On the second and final 
Saturday of each month, First Pres 
hosts its “Street Meal” —as it has 
been doing for over 20 years. 

The 150 to 180 people attracted 
to each Street Meal are not the regu- 
lar church crowd. Besides the chroni- 
cally homeless (some with medical 
or addiction problems), others are 
temporarily down on their luck for 
various reasons, or are simply eld- 
erly citizens unable to make ends 
meet on Social Security incomes ina 
high-rent city. 

The First Pres meals are hot, nu- 
tritious, and highly rated by those 
who make the rounds of free meals. 
Alternating seven or eight standard 
menus provides variety, always with 
a vegetarian alternative made with 
tofu or beans replacing the meat of 
the regular “entrée.” The recipes are 
for 200, so on most nights people can 
go around for seconds until the food 
runs out. Serving begins at 5 PM. 

A small number of people from 
the church actually do all the work. 
Presiding in the kitchen are a lead 
cook, assisted by another person 
training to be a lead cook. A group of 
around 15 young people, sometimes 
from a U.C. student group but usu- 
ally from the youth group of a Bay 
Area church, helps to prepare the 


food. Then they serve it to the guests 
going through two serving lines, and 
afterward clean up the place so it can 
be used the next morning for church 
functions. 

A few “greeters” welcome the 
guests lined up outside and interact 
with them as much as possible. Vet- 
eran head greeter Don Louie makes 
the arrangements for a kitchen crew 
each time and sees that everything 
goes smoothly in the dining hall 
(church gymnasium). Lately he has 
set up a closet to provide clean, us- 
able clothes, blankets, and sleeping 
bags donated by church members. 
Don is almost always short of greet- 
ers to mingle with the guests and get 
to know them. 

Some years after the Street Meal 
began, a few other church people 
sought to offer spiritual food as well 
as material food for the guests. Now, 
at the beginning of each meal, when 
one of the greeters leads the as- 
sembled crowd in thanking the 
kitchen crew (applause!) and thank- 
ing God for the meal (many 
“Amens’”), he or she invites every- 
one interested to participate later in 
a Bible study in an adjacent smaller 
room. Maybe 10 percent of the guests 
do come, some quite regularly. 
Many guests are clearly not inter- 


ested; others can’t stay because they 
have to get back to a shelter before 
the doors are locked, and some 
women do not want to be out after 
dark. The study begins at 5:45 and 
always ends at 7. Several church 
women faithfully provide cakes and 
cookies to go with the coffee, attract- 
ing some guests because dessert and 
coffee are not served as part of the 
meal. 

The Street Meal and the Bible 
Study are really two separate minis- 
tries and only a few church members 
can afford the time to participate in 


both. Marie Corwin (see accompany- 
ing article) would be happy to have 
more Christians in the Bible Study, 
to pray for the discussions but also 
to interact with guests on a one-to- 
one basis. Beyond friendly chit-chat, 
serious conversations take place al- 
most every session. 

For six of the past seven years 
I’ve been able to serve in both minis- 
tries, before going on “sabbatical” for 
health reasons. I thoroughly enjoyed 
getting to know many guests at the 
Street Meal—by their first names or 
by their “street” names. In the Bible 
Study, I found it mentally stimulat- 
ing to deal with questions brought 
up by guest of various backgrounds 
and spiritually exhilarating to see 
people brought closer to Jesus. 

I’ve never understood why God 
hasn’t called more members of my 
church to take advantage of these two 
opportunities to show Christ’s love 
in action, right on our doorstep.. But 
I am sure that God knew what he 
was doing in calling Marie Corwin 
to lead the Street Meal Bible Study.@ 


Walt Hearn is the author of Being a 
Christian in Science and is professor of 
Science and Christianity at New Col- 
lege Berkeley. 
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Vision 


Film 


from the life of Hildegard von Bingen 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


In the 1970s, women scouring West- 
ern history for role models rediscov- 
ered the 11th century mystic, 
Hildegard of Bingen. Now, in Vi- 
sion, acclaimed director Margarethe 
von Trotta has given us a beautifully 
fleshed-out version of Hildegard’s 
life. 

The movie begins “on the last 
night of the first millennium,” when 
young Hildegard was taken to a 
monastery where she was raised 
by the older nun Jutta. She flour- 
ished in the monastic life and when 
Jutta died Hildegard became the 
“Magistra,” head of the women’s 
community. Emboldened by her new 
position, she then began talking 
about her supernatural visions. 

Though attuned to the spiritual 
world, Hildegard wasn’t hostile to 
the material world. She was horri- 
fied to discover that some commu- 
nity members practiced self-flagella- 
tion. Hildegard suffered from recur- 
ring illnessés and saw no good pur- 
pose in punishing the body. Instead, 
she became a botanist, growing 
plants in her garden to treat ill- 
nesses. 

Known asa mystic, healer, and 
artist, Hildegard was also a com- 
poser and ina scene from her moral- 
ity play Ordo Virtutum, we're treated 
to Hildegard’s sublime music. The 
nuns were cast as virtues (Hope, 
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Charity, Humility, etc.) and wore 
white dresses with garlands in their 
hair—a lovely picture against the 
monastery’s severe gray walls. 

But a visiting abbess does not 


find it charming. She’s outraged 

by the spectacle of singing, dancing 
nuns. The production was ostensi- 
bly staged as a special entertainment 
for their guest but the older woman’s 


reaction couldn’t have been a com- 
plete surprise. Hildegard didn’t 
mind shaking up the establishment. 

As Magistra in charge of the 
nuns, Hildegard remained under the 
control of the monastery’s abbot. At 
first the abbot hoped that 
Hildegard’s visions might increase 
the monastery’s reputation and 
wealth. But when Hildegard became 
bolder he decided to limit her activi- 
ties. Hildegard then appealed toa 
local bishop (beholden to the 
wealthy family of Hildegard’s 
protégé) who granted her authority 
to continue her work. 

When a young nun became preg- 
nant, Hildegard decided to found a 
women-only cloister, arguing that 
this was necessary to protect the 
nuns’ virtue. Unmoved by her argu- 
ments, the abbot denied her request. 
Once again Hildegard brought her 
case to the bishop who decided for 
her. So Hildegard got her own con- 
vent and escaped the unsympathetic 
authority of the abbot. 

As her visions continued, 
Hildegard’s gifts were acknowl- 
edged by the pope, and her writings 
were transcribed and preserved. 
When a prince asked if he would be- 
come the next emperor, she told him 
what he wanted to hear, but added a 
stern injunction to execute power 


XN 


The film addresses two issues that are important to us today. 


One is the holistic approach to medicine. Hildegard once said, 
“First the soul must heal; then the body will follow.” The other 
was the warning that the elements could turn against us. 


At the time, people spoke of elements; today we speak of nature 


turning against us, or destroying us, if we don’t protect it. 


Both these points make her relevant. 


—Margararethe von Trotta, director of Vision 


with justice and mercy. 

Hildegard was a woman of her 
time, an aristocrat who believed in 
the class system. Unlike other women 
of her time, she freed herself from 
male dominance through her pow- 
erful connections. But Hildegard 
had another source of authority. Al- 
though an educated, avid reader, 
Hildegard didn’t use theological ar- 
guments to gain her rights. Rather, 
she claimed a God-given power. In 
one of her drawings she’s shown 
receiving information directly from 
heaven with her great friend and 
scribe, Brother Volmar, recording her 


words. It’s clear that the greater 
power belongs to the seer, rather 
than to the scribe. 

As Hildegard, the German actress 
Barbara Sukowa masterfully embod- 
ies a strong, often defiant, woman 
capable of navigating this world 
while seeing clearly into other 
worlds. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and associate director of New 
College Berkeley where she teaches 
classes on empowering women. 
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Film 


Little Town of Bethlehem 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


As this movie opens, the town of 
Bethlehem, darkly silhouetted again 
the sky, looks beautiful, like it must 
have appeared centuries ago. But 
later, when the cameras bring us in 
for a closer look, we get a different 
picture. Cars push their way through 
crowded streets in the town center, 
and the surounding buildings are 
shabby places where poor people 
live. 

Ahmad, a Palestinian Muslim, 
explains that since Palestinians 
can’t move out of their own quarter, 
extended families of 20 or more 
people may now live ina single fam- 
ily home. 

The town is also crowded with 
refugees. When he was a young boy 
Sami Ahwad’s family fled the West 
Bank. A Palestinian Christian, 
whose wife’s family has lived in 
Bethlehem for centuries, Sami is still 
referred to as the son of refugees. As 
a Palestinian his access to Jerusalem 
is often barred, as when he tried to 
get his pregnant wife to a Jerusalem 
hospital, which was eventually ac- 
complished through “borrowed” 
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passports and trying out multiple 
checkpoints. 

Yonatan, the third featured char- 
acter in this documentary, is an Is- 
raeli fighter pilot and the son of a 
fighter pilot. Initially proud of his 


country and his role in defending it, 
he grows troubled about the people 
that their raids maim and kill. 

The film intercuts between the 
stories of these three men, and as it 
does, we see how similar their lives 


are. They’ve all been traumatized by 
living ina war zone. The film’s most 
powerful revelation is that the moti- 
vating force shared by Palestinians 
and Israelis is their fear. 

The Israelis, living with the 
memory of the Holocaust, are afraid 
of becoming a people without a 
homeland. They’re afraid of being 
annihilated. The Palestinians, find- 
ing themselves treated as aliens in 
their own country, also fear for their 
existence. 

Yet each of these men reached a 
point when he saw the cycle of vio- 
lence as a dead-end and asked if 
there was another way. Asa result, 
they’ ve all been estranged from their 
own communities where their will- 
ingness to listen to their “enemies” 
is seen as betrayal. They’ve all re- 
ceived death threats. In the Holy 
Land, peacemaking is a radical and 
dangerous act. 

But the three menealso share a 
vision for peace inspired by the non- 
violent resistance movements of 
Gandhi and Martin Luther King, both 
of whom were influenced by the 
teachings of Jesus, the ultimate ex- 


Film 


This film ts about the non-violence movement in Israel and 


Palestine. It is not about who is right or wrong, but rather 


about seeking the humanity on both sides. We chose not to use 


a narrator, but rather to follow the personal, unscripted, and 


unrehearsed words of three protagonists, who told their stories 


from their own points of view. 


—Jim Hanon, director of Little Town of Bethlehem 


ample of confronting evil non-vio- 
lently. 

Ahmad still lives in Bethlehem, 
training others in non-violent resis- 
tance to bring an end to oppression. 
Sami founded the Holy Land Trust 
which promotes nonviolence in the 
Palestinian community. Yonatan co- 
founded “Combatants for Peace,” 
made up of former Israeli and Pales- 
tinian combatants now opposed to 
Israeli occupation. 

This film has been touring the 


US., targeting international student 
groups, audiences still open to new 
ideas about conflict resolution. 
Those of us who pray for the peace 
of Jerusalem (and Bethlehem) can 
hope that these non-violent move- 
ments prosper and inspire future 
generations. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and associate director of New 
College Berkeley. She is also the au- 
thor of Finding Faith. 
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Books 


Julian of Norwich 


by Amy Frykholm 


reviewed by Luci Shaw 


As one who has ardently fol- 
lowed the literature about Julian 
for years, Ihave to admit to won- 
dering what more could be said 
about this famous woman mys- 
tic about whom practically noth- 
ing is known for sure. Existing 
records of her sightings and rev- 
elations are sparse and, like 
many other ancient manuscripts, 
they are based almost entirely on 
tradition and supposition. 

The sub-title of this book, “A 
contemplative biography,” clari- 
fies for the reader something 
about the voice of the author, 
Amy Frykholm. With quiet au- 
thority, she alerts the reader to the 
fact that this writing is not a dry- 
as-dust recounting of what little 
is known. 

Julian’s familiar and often- 
quoted assurance that “All shall 
be well, and all shall be well, and 
all manner of thing shall be well” 
needs to be understood in the con- 
text of her life-long desire to experi- 
ence and proclaim God’s love while 
enduring sickness, poverty, chaos, 
and plague. 

The delight that came with my 
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reading of the book (as I was able to 
do in a leisurely and contemplative 
way) was a revelation in itself. In fact, 
I found each section so rich and sat- 
isfying that I found it impossible to 
hurry on. The research that went into 
this account is thorough yet unob- 


trusive, and Frykholm has used 
her generous imagination to fill 
in details and bring us into a kind 
of living contact with Julian. [had 
the sense that I was present in 
that early century and experienc- 
ing it firsthand. 

Based on her understand- 
ing of conditions in 14th century 
Norwich, in East Anglia, En- 
gland, the author has personal- 
ized the story with such profound 
vividness and depth that my 
breath was often taken away. She 
introduces words and phrases 
typical of the language of the time 
without sacrificing lucidity and 
rhythm. I was impressed again 
and again with the power of her 
simple, breathe-able language. 

y The unadorned life and 

harsh conditions of the time 
e played into Julian’s seeking of 
and delighting in God. This in- 
cluded her almost fatal illness. For 
years, a local friar joined her in con- 
versations about her “showings” 
and expanded her theological 
knowledge and understanding of 
what God was revealing to her. She 
eventually became an anchoress, 


Julian’s familiar and often-quoted assurance that “All shall be well, and all 


shall be well, and all manner of thing shall be well” needs to be understood in 


the context of her life-long desire to experience and proclaim God’s love while 


enduring sickness, poverty, chaos, and plague. 


“enclosed” with the support of the 
bishop and her community. In a 
simple cell adjacent to the cathedral, 
so that she could attend daily Mass, 
she was able to focus more continu- 
ously on prayer, back-and-forth con- 
versations with God, and giving 
counsel to those who sought her ad- 
vice. 

Five close friends, women who 
had the same desire for intimacy 
with Jesus, provided the core of her 
support, supplying her with the 
minimal food and clothing needed 
for survival in her isolated state. Yet 
it seemed she was never lonely. She 
became an integral and valued mem- 
ber of her local community, who 
counted on her intercessions on their 
behalf. 


Each section of the book begins 
with a quotation from the scanty 
writings that remain of Julian’s rev- 
elations. Although without a formal 
education, she learned to write what 
she had been shown and experi- 
enced, and fragments of those writ- 
ings are what remain of this holy 
seeker’s life. 

Physically, this is a beautifully 
designed book, its sections divided 
by decorative medallions derived 
from the carved bosses on the roof of 
Norwich Cathedral. They depict 
Bible stories, but also mythical crea- 
tures, and serve like little icons, al- 
lowing the reader to pause and re- 
flect on the stories of Julian’s life. 

Few of us are called to the life 
of hardship and devotion that was 


her vocation, but many of us can en- 
ter into her heart-desire to know and 
love God more wholly. This imagi- 
native chronicle makes spiritual 
reading a delight rather than a dis- 
cipline. 

Book-ending this biography, 
Frykholm’s Introduction and Pro- 
logue lead us into the heart of the 
story, outlining its historical setting. 
A wealth of explanatory notes and 
an extensive bibliography at the 
book’s close add to its heft and au- 
thority. Here is rich and lasting sub- 
stance for the devotional life. 


Luci Shaw is the Radix poetry editor and 
author of many books, including Breath 
for the Bones, an exploration of art, cre- 
ativity, and faith. Her newest volume 
of poems (of many) is Harvesting Fog. 
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Sons of the River: 


A Nebraska Memoir 


by Norm Bomer 


reviewed by James W. Sire 


This book is filled with memories, the 
author’s—and mine. Norm Bomer 
grew up in Ewing, a tiny town on 
the Elkhorn River in eastern Ne- 
braska, I on Eagle Creek some 40 
miles farther west and north. But the 
existential space is the same. Bomer 
lived in this town on the rim of the 
Sand Hills from age six to nine, dur- 
ing the most formative years of his 
life. Although his family moved to 
Oklahoma and then on to California, 
emotionally he never left Nebraska. 
In those three years he had become a 
son of the Elkhorn. 

New England is famed for its 
insularity. If you weren’t born there, 
no matter how hard you try, you will 
never be considered a native by those 
who were. It’s hard to become a Ne- 
braskan, too, especially what I calla 
real Nebraskan—not a resident, one 
among the hundreds of thousands 
in Lincoln or Omaha-but a man or 
woman of the waving grass and 
blowing sands, a person of the 
plains. Now living in North Caro- 
lina, Bomer is still a native of the 
land he so vividly remembers. Even 
the rhythm of his reflective prose 
whispers “Nebraska.” 

Every geography emanates from 
within its own peculiar power of 
place. Sons of the River is Bomer’s trib- 
ute to the tough, no-nonsense char- 
acter of this quiet eastern edge of the 
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West. As one travels west up the 
Elkhorn from its mouth in the Mis- 
souri River to its origin in central 
Nebraska, cornfields and stockyards 
yield to hayfields and prairie; farm- 
ing turns to ranching. At Ewing, the 
Midwest ends and the West begins. 

Early explorers were astonished 
when they came upon what they 
thought of as trackless wastes. In 
1796, Collet called it “Barren Coun- 
try Composed of Chalk, Sand, and 
Gravel.” In 1840, Rufus Sage wrote, 
“That this section of the country 
should ever become inhabited by 


civilized man... is an idea too pre- 
posterous to be entertained for a 
single moment.” The phrase that 
stuck and made its way into text- 
books of the mid-1800s is “The Great 
American Desert.” 

Bomer shows in marvelous de- 
tail how wrong those assessments 
were. Here, men and women of stal- 
wart character more than forged a 
meager existence; they built farms 
and ranches, raised and adopted 
children, and founded small bus- 
tling towns. They worked hard six 
days, rested on the Sabbath, and 
worshiped at the Presbyterian 
church pastored by Bomer’s father. 
Bomer’s sense of that time and place 
is obvious from the opening lines: 
“Night is true night in the ranch 
country that spreads into the Sand 
Hills south of Ewing. It is night that 
seems unaware of the glitter of civi- 
lization not far away. The heavens 
are intimate, enveloping the land- 
scape with color and light without 
veiling the drama of the darkness.” 

I, know that night. He’s right. 
Night on the prairie is dead dark 
when it’s cloudy but brilliant with 
Carl Sagan’s billions and billions of 
stars when a cold front has passed 
through and the big sky lies open 
from horizon to horizon. No city 
lights obscure the border between 
earth and heaven. 


There are only two forms of be- 
ing: starlit sky and deep dark earth. 
Make that three forms. There is also 
the seeing eye. But that form is 
itself obscured by the darkness of th 
e earth and is unaware of itself. It is 


merely the receiver of given goods, 
not goods wrested from nature 
like a thief stealing atreasure but 
goods given by the Giver of all good 
gifts. 

It is not primarily the plains that 
haunt Bomer’s psychic life; it is 
rather the Elkhorn River. “A river 
flows through my life. But it is not 
numbered among the mighty. It is 
neither wide nor long, neither a 
builder of great cities nor an ally of 
great armies. It has never irrigated 
my land or watered my cattle. It skirts 
the tiny Nebraska town that was my 
home for only a few of my childhood 
years—my father’s first charge as a 
young Presbyterian minister. And, 
year after year, the Elkhorn River cuts 
a channel deep within my soul, shift- 
ing and shaping me like its own 
sand” (p. 13). 

In the course of Sons of the River, 
Bomer recounts not only his own 
story as a boy but stories of many 
Ewing residents from*its founder a 
century and half ago to today. But 
the book is not so much a history as 
an elegiac prose poem; farm, ranch, 


and town life in the Sand Hills of 
Nebraska has long lost its rustic 
charm. 

Ewing, which on Saturday once 
bustled with farmers and ranchers, 
chatting and chewing, has lost its 
movie theater, its bandstand, and 
many of its businesses. A few home- 
steads prosper, but ranch and farm 
houses lie in ruins, bulldozed for 
crops, or left to weather and lean fur- 
ther and further toward collapse. 
Some of the old Elkhorn Valley grave- 
yards are in equal shambles. 


“A mile east of the Hoke farm 
stands a gravestone shaped like a 
squared gatepost. It is the only stone 
in asmall plot enclosed by an ornate 
steel fence. . . . Weeds and neglect 
have consumed whatever there was 
of the old cemetery. Another 
gravestone, inscribed “Died 
Trusting in Jesus,” lies toppled under 
a cedar thicket. There is nothing left 
to trust in. Neither remaining stone 
can be reached without chopping a 
path through a wild plum thicket 
near the quiet dirt road. The only 
visitors now are coyotes and the 
deer which make beds in the uncut 
grasses” (pp. 51-52). 


All this does not lead Bomer to 
despair. Rather, he closes with these 
words of hope: 


“How meaningless to toil for 
the wind. Meaningless, except in the 
thunderous hope that sustained Job 
in his mourning. Like the faithful 
dead of the Elkhorn Valley, he had 
heard the thunder of the High King 
crossing the skies on the white horse 
of heaven. 

“He had looked beyond the 
whispers of the childhood I could 
never reclaim—to a_ perfect 
Nebraska valley with a crystal river 
flowing from God’s throne and 
eternally out through flowered 
pastures and cottonwoods” (p. 118). 


For readers who have not been 
privileged to be raised in the gate- 
way to the American West, Sons of 
the River is a stunning introduction 
to the psychological meaning of ru- 
ral Nebraska. For those of us who 
have, it’s a poignant return to the 
past where and when the snow blow- 
ing across the Sand Hills turned ev- 
erything white and left us farther 
from the frantic beat of the city than 
most people ever get. 


James W. Sire is author of The Universe 
Next Door (InterVarsity Press) and the 
recently released Habits of the Mind: In- 
tellectual Life as a Christian Calling 
(InterVarsity Press). 
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Jubal 


Jubilant Praises 
Hildegard of Bingen on Music 


Faithful creation echoes back to the heavenly Creator with 


its voice of exultation and joy, returning frequent thanks. 


In addition to her other accomplishements, Hildegard was a composer. Over 70 of her compositions have survived, 


one of the largest repertoires of all medieval composers. “Spiritual Music” is from Scivias, the book of Hildegard’s 


visions. “Let Every Spirit Praise the Lord” is excerpted from her argument for music as a spiritual necessity. 


Spiritual Music 


Just as the power of God, extend- 
ing everywhere, surrounds all 
things without encountering any re- 
sistance, so too, human rationality 
has the great ability to sound 
through living voices and to rouse 
listless souls to wakefulness in mu- 
SIC. 

Even David demonstrates this in 
the music of his prophecy, and 
Jeremiah shows it in the sorrowful 
voice of his lamentation. So it is that 
even a poor, weak-natured, little 
woman hears, in music, the sound 
of fiery ardor in the virgin’s blush, 
in the embracing words of the bud- 
ding twig; the sound of keenness 
from the living lights that shine in 
the celestial city; the sound of 
prophecy in deep sermons; the 
sound of marvelous words from the 
enlarging of the apostleship; the 
sound of blood being poured out by 
those who offer themselves up in 
faith; the sound of the priestly mys- 
teries being observed; and the sound 
of the virgin’s step on the heavenly 
greenness of flowering things. For 
faithful creation echoes back to the 
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heavenly Creator with its voice of 
exultation and joy, returning frequent 
thanks. 

But you also hear a sound like the 
voice of a great throng, resounding 
in harmony in the complaints of those 
recalled to the same steps. Music not 
only rejoices in the unanimity of ex- 
ultation of those who bravely perse- 


vere along the path of righteousness. 

It also exults in the concord of 
reviving those who have fallen away 
from the path of justice and are 
lifted up at last to blessedness. Even 
the good shepherd joyfully led back 
to the flock the sheep that had been 
lost. 


—from Scivias 


Let Every Spirit Praise 
the Lord 


[heard a voice from the living light 
tell of the diverse kinds of praises, of 
which David says in the Psalms: 
“Praise him in the call of the trum- 
pet, praise him on psaltery and lute, 
praise him on the tambourine and 
in dancing, praise him on strings 
and on organ, praise him on reso- 
nant cymbals, praise him on cymbals 
of jubilation — let every spirit praise 
the Lord!” 

In these words, outer realities 
teach us about inner ones — namely 
how, in accordance with the mate- 
rial composition and quality of in- 
struments, we can best transform and 
shape the performance of our inner 
being toward praises of the Creator. 
If we strive for this lovingly, we re- 
call how humanity sought the voice 
of the living spirit, which Adam lost 
through disobedience — he who, still 
innocent before his fault, had no little 
kinship with the sounds of the an- 
gels’ praises. 

But in order that humankind 
should recall that divine sweetness 
and praise by which, with the an- 
gels, Adam was made jubilant in 
God before he fell, instead of recall- 
ing Adam in his banishment, and 
that they too might be stirred to that 
sweet praise, the holy prophets— 
taught by the same spirit, which they 
had received— not only composed 
psalms and canticles, to kindle the 
devotion of listeners; but also in- 
vented musical instruments of di- 
verse kinds with this in view, by 
which the songs could be expressed 
in multitudinous sounds, so that lis- 
teners, aroused and made adept out- 
wardly, might be nurtured within by 
the forms and qualities of the instru- 
ments, as by the meaning of the 
words performed with them.... 

Adam was formed by the finger 
of God, which is the Holy Spirit, and 
that in Adam’s voice before he fell 
there was the sound of every har- 
mony and the sweetness of the whole 
art of music.... 


—from Letter to the Mainz Clergy 


on eden lost and ruby slippers 


well-schooled in willful ignorance, we breath the air of common 
grace, 


pluck wonders not our making, stillborn into a broken race, 
all skilled in useful selfishness, 

weave garments from our emptiness, 

weave garments from our emptiness, 


and changeling truth from passing myth, emerald castles out of 
sand. 


like mobius strips, our shining paths wind inside out and upside 
down, 


my 
all yellow bricks to crumbling dust, while dorothy and peter pan 
sing ballads by a midnight stream 

and search for stars to wish upon, 


and search for stars to wish upon, 


for gods and wizards who've had their day float lifeless to the sea. 


some say a scarred and ancient lamb walks through the rubble of 
our night, 


pours life from wounds like windows into heaven. his blood cracks 
stone, 


black holes of hearts burn fiery white, 
each secret birth unravels death, 
each secret birth unravels death, 


and joy taps rhythms deeper still, like ruby slippers dancing. 


— Anne W. Murphy 


(This is one of the poems that placed in our recent poetry contest) 
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The Last Word 


Starry Night 


The View over Hanoi, Christmas 1973 


Harold Bergman 


Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will be called 


Ihave deep love and respect for our 
veterans and active-duty men and 
women. I am a veteran-I served in 
the Air Force for 15 years, and expe- 
rienced two combat tours flying mis- 
sions over North Vietnam. 

Each one of us, veterans and 
those in active duty, hate war. War 
is ugly. There is nothing honorable 
about war. There is nothing honor- 
able about killing a fellow human 
being, even if it is for your country, 
for honor, or in the name of God. 
Many wars have been fought in the 
name of God, and it’s still being done 
today. Look at Iraq and Afghanistan. 

I’m going to describe two nights 
I spent in combat over North Viet- 
nam. It’s a story of contrasts, of my 
thinking on those nights, and of my 
reflections on that experience—my 
experience of seeing God’s magnifi- 
cent creation and seeing hell on earth; 
all on the same night. 

On the evening of December 23rd, 
1973, my pilot John and I walked into 
Intel. to be briefed on our mission for 
that night. We thought it was going 
to be another routine mission, if fly- 
ing combat can be thought of as be- 
ing routine. Instead we were told 
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the children of God. (Matthew 5:9) 


that we were going to be flying over 
Hanoi that night. 

At that instant, I went weak in 
the knees. I felt fear as [have never 
felt fear before in my life. I thought I 
was going to pass out. In the previ- 
ous months, John and I had flown 
around 40 missions over the north, 
many at night, but none over Hanoi. 


This was the most defended and 
dangerous target in the country. 
Once the briefing started, my 
training took over and I was able to 
focus on our mission, flying protec- 
tion for B-52 bombers on their bomb- 
ing missions. This was our mission 
on Dec. 23rd, 24th, and the 26th. We 
flew three missions over Hanoi dur- 


ing the Christmas season of 1973. 
This is not a way to celebrate Jesus’ 
birth. We did this because President 
Richard Nixon ordered the bombing 
of Hanoi. He thought it would bring 
the North Vietnamese to their knees, 
bringing an end to the war. But all 
the bombing did was to strengthen 
their resolve. 

Once we were airborne, en route 
to Hanoi, [had one of those transcen- 
dent moments in my life, looking up 
at the sky and seeing the stars as I 
have never seen them before. There’s 
something about flying at 40,000 
feet, over Laos, where there was very 
little atmospheric pollution above 
you to obscure the sky. Millions of 
stars were lighting up the night. I 
saw the glory and wonder of God’s 
creation in that sky. 

There were millions of stars 
above me and just a few very small 
pinpoints of light from small vil- 
lages on the ground. It felt as if we 
were suspended in midair, with stars 
all around us, and seeing, truly see- 
ing for the first time, the magnifi- 
cence of God’s creation. There was 
no moon out that night, and yet the 
sky was bright from all those stars. 

Then the moment was gone; it 
was time to go to war. Four of us F4s 
there that night were taking up posi- 
tions around Hanoi. John and I had 
the northern position just north of 
downtown Hanoi. Once we were in 
position, the B-52s started their 
bombing runs, one after another, 
lined up like trucks on a freeway. 
That first night we were able to keep 
the SAM sites from shooting down 
our B-52s. 

The second night, however, was 
very different. The B-52s came in on 
the same bombing run they had 
used the night before, one after an- 
other, but the North Vietnamese used 
a new tactic and would come up 
with their tracking radar for only a 
very short time, track a B-52, fire their 
missile, and then shut down the ra- 
dar. They got an instant fix on our B- 
52s that gave their missiles an un- 
guided flight path that would inter- 
cept the planes. That kept John and 
me from firing our radar-tracking 


There were millions of stars above me and just a few 


very small pinpoints of light from small villages on 


the ground. It felt as if we were suspended in midair, 


with stars all around us, and seeing, truly seeing for 


the first time, the magnificence of God’s creation. 


missile to destroy their radar. 

They shot down several bombers 
that night. I remember seeing one 
plane, silhouetted in fire, spiral 
down, exploding on the ground. We 
heard many emergency beacons 
from crew members wh& bailed out 
of their planes. Many of them ended 
up in the Hanoi Hilton for the re- 
mainder of the war. (The Hanoi 
Hilton was our nickname for the 
North Vietnamese Prisoner of War 
Camp.) 

What was I thinking those nights 
after I got over that paralyzing fear? 
One, I was there to do my duty. I 
didn’t question those orders, I was 
doing what I had trained to do. I 
probably would have said that I was 
a patriot and I was doing it for free- 
dom, and to stamp out that ungodly 
system, communism. 

I was also thinking about sur- 
viving the mission and coming home 
alive. I also probably felt some form 
of hatred for the North Vietnamese 
in order for us to do what needed to 
be done. 

After each night’s mission, we’d 
head for the Officers Club and bring 
up the morning sun by having a few 
drinks. That was so we didn’t have 
to think about what we had just done 
that night. It probably did matter to 
us, but we drowned it out with alco- 
hol. 

So far I’ve told you my side of 
the story. There is, however, another 
side to it, the story of the North Viet- 
namese people who were being 
bombed and experiencing the horri- 


fying destruction caused when those 
bombs hit the ground. 

Looking down from our position 
Isaw the bombs going off, pulveriz- 
ing everything they hit. They came 
down by the hundreds, laying a car- 
pet of destruction. Back then we 
didn’t have smart bombs guided to 
a specific target, so they laid a carpet 
of many bombs from each B-52 to 
cover the entire area of their target: 
as a result, creating hell on the 
ground. 

I have not experienced this type 
of bombing on the ground, but from 
the stories told by our soldiers who 
did, it literally felt as if they were be- 
ing torn apart. The vibrations, noise, 
and pressure waves from the bombs 
felt like the end of the world. 

I have also heard stories told by 
the Vietnamese who experienced 
those bombs: this type of bombing 
was their greatest fear, their greatest 
nightmare. They did not want to get 
caught anywhere near such a bomb- 
ing. This was the horror they expe- 
rienced in Hanoi. 

Howard Zinn has written about 
this type of massive bombing. Zinn, 
a bombardier in WWII, says: 

“Indeed that’s how it is for those 
who drop bombs, for people like me, 
a bombardier sitting in the Plexiglas 
nose of a B-17, operating a bomb- 
sight, observing flashes of light be- 
low as the bombs hit, but seeing no 
human being, hearing no screams, 
seeing no blood, totally unaware that 
down below there might be children 
dying, rendered blind, with arms or 
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legs severed.”* 

That's graphic, but it was the re- 
ality. For us in the planes, it wasn’t 
personal, it was abstract. Reflection 
came later, and for some of us much 
later. My experience was abstract, 
but this is not true for many veterans 
who were in combat in Vietnam, or 
now in combat in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan. For them it ‘s personal. They’re 
face to face with people who are try- 
ing to kill them. They see the horror 
of war firsthand. 

Most of us cannot imagine what 
they have seen or have experienced, 
so accept them, honor them, love 
them, and realize that many of them 
have been through hell. 

On those nights over Hanoi I 
saw God’s magnificent creation in 
the stars and the unimagined mas- 
sive destruction that we brought onto 
people who were not us. There was 
no honor those nights bombing and 
killing hundreds of people. 

I don’t believe there is a justifi- 
able war in God’s eyes. War creates 
nothing but hatred. 

Jesus died on a cross, put there 
by Roman soldiers, and just before 
he died he said, “Forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” Jesus 
died speaking words of love for those 
who crucified him. 

For God, there are no enemies; 
we are all God’s children. Only we 
humans label people as enemies. 
Jesus told us to love ourselves, love 
our neighbors, and love those with 
whom we disagree. Jesus said 
“blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they are the children of God.” 

We have to show faith as trust, 
as courage, as peacemakers and say 
“No more war!” We’re all called to 
be peacemakers. Blessed are you 
who will take up the mantle of peace- 
maker. 


Harold Bergman is a student at Pacific 
School of Religion in Berkeley, where 
he originally presented this reflection 
at a Veterans’ Day chapel service. 


*Zinn, Howard. The Bomb. (New 
York: Open Media Books, 2010), 18. 
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Stealing Prayers 


Each morning after Mass 

the old retired ones 

who speak with Czech accents 
light votive candles and kneel 
at the altar of St. Anthony, 
patron saint of what is lost. 
They rise from prayer, 


find an arm to hold, 


‘and two by two 


walk back home 
to make breakfasts 
of instant coffee 


and soft-boiled eggs. 


Each evening after work 

the young compulsive one 
hastens to the altar of St. Anthony. 
Concealed in pillared shadow 
she lifts each glowing votive 

one by one 

and pours melted hours of prayer 
into an empty can. 

She crimps on foil, 

holds it tight inside her coat, 
against her heart, 

rushing home to find 

that somewhere on the way 

the wax, again, 


has hardened. 


—MaryAnne Wilimek 


(This is one of the poems that placed in our recent poetry contest) 


Where Faith Meets Culture: 
The Radix Magazine Anthology 


Where Faith Meets Culture is a new Radix magazine 
anthology. Radix assumes that Christians live in the 
real world and takes lay Christians seriously. As one 
subscriber has written: "Radix is a more worldly 
magazine than one would expect from its deep 
commitment to Christ." Radix monitors the cultural 
landscape, questions assumptions, and introduces 
new voices, remaining deeply rooted in Christ. 


Sociologist Robert Bellah wrote in a Radix article: 
“Though social scientists say a lot about the self, they 
have nothing to say about the soul and as a result the 
modern view finds the world intrinsically 
meaningless.” Radix continues to talk about meaning 
and hope in a culture that has lost its way. 


Where Faith Meets Culture 


A Radix ly azine Ant hol 


The articles in this anthology reflect the magazine's 
wide-ranging interests: literature, art, music, theology, 
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psychology, technology, discipleship, and spiritual 
formation. They’re written by some of the outstanding 
authors whose work has graced our pages over the 
years: 


Peggy Alter, Kurt Armstrong, Robert Bellah, Bob 
Buford, Krista Faries, David and Susan Fetcho, 
Sharon Gallagher, David Gill, Joel B. Green, Os 
Guinness, Virginia Hearn, Walter Hearn, Don 
Heinz, Margaret McBride Horwitz, Mark Labberton, 
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Ouellette, Steve Scott, and Luci Shaw. 
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Meditation 


The Imagination 


George MacDonald 


To inquire into what God has made is the main function of the imagination. It is aroused by 
facts, is nourished by facts, seeks for higher and yet higher laws in those facts; Bue refuses to 
regard science as the sole interpreter of nature, or the laws of science as the only region of 
discovery. 

We must begin with a definition of the word imagination, or rather some description of the 
faculty to which we give the name. 

The word itself means an imaging or a making of likenesses. The imagination is that 
faculty which gives form to thought—not necessarily uttered form, but form capable of being 
uttered in shape or in sound, or in any mode upon which the senses can lay hold. It is, 
therefore, that faculty in us which is most like the prime operation of the power of God, and 
has, therefore, been called the creative faculty, and its exercise, creation. Poet means maker. . . 

It will help much toward our understanding of the imagination and its functions if we 
first succeed in regarding aright the imagination of God, in which our own imagination lives 


and moves and has its being. 


Excerpted from an essay first published in a Dish of Orts,1867 
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Word and Image 


An Interview with Sandra Bowden 


Artist Sandra Bowden explores the mystery of words and how they convey meaning through 


archaeological references, segments of language and text, inscribed artifacts, timeworn pages from 


antique Bibles, and intriguing musical scores. Makoto Fujimura has described Bowden’s work as 
priestly, moving “between the medieval and the present, the church and the world. They are 
islands of hope to those who seek refuge in the confused language of art today ...” Bowden is also 


active in CIVA (Christians in the Visual Arts), where she served as president for over a decade. 


Radix: Do you remember the first 
time you felt joy in painting or draw- 
ing? 


Bowden: The first time I realized I 
was gifted was in the fifth grade 
when I first had an art class. But the 
first time I experienced the thrill of 
painting was in my senior year of 
high school when a landscape I 
painted won first prize for Berkshire 
County in western Massachusetts. 


Radix: When did you know you 
wanted to be an artist or feel that call- 
ing, if you experienced it as a call? 


Bowden: I knew in my senior year 
that I wanted to study art, and I was 
accepted at Massachusetts College 
of Art. But I couldn’t go that year, so 
I went instead to Berkshire Christian 
College. The dean of the school called 
me into his office and told me that I 
needed to be in art school. He even 
made arrangements for me to be re- 
admitted to MCA, and found mea 
place to live in Boston. From that time 
on, there was no going back. But I 
never fully understood that art was 
a “calling” until I went to my first 
CIVA conference in 1979. 

In response to that epiphany, I 
made a commitment to God that if 
something didn’t have to do with art 
and faith, I wouldn’t do it. It has 
given me enormous freedom in my 
art, inmy volunteer life, and even in 
how I collect art. 
Radix: Were you a person of faith 
when you began as an artist, and 
how has your faith shaped your 
work? 


Bowden: | have always been a per- 
son of faith. I was raised in a little 
white country church in New Hamp- 
shire that my family had built gen- 
erations before me. I was taught the 
Bible and to love the Lord. 

In 1964, I was asked to enter an 
exhibition sponsored by a local Bap- 
tist Church. Before that time I had 
never considered the relationship 
between art and faith; they’d been 
two separate spheres. But that show 


helped me rethink and re-access the 
role of art in the church over the cen- 
turies. The many models I saw in 
CIVA have also shaped my commit- 
ment to the interrelationship of art 
and Christianity. 

My faith has shaped my art, but 
art has also informed my faith, help- 
ing me to “see” what I believe, help- 
ing me to understand the way oth- 
ers have responded to the Scriptures 


He Spake and It Was Done 


and to the world around them. 


Radix: How did CIVA come about? 
What has it been like to be in the cen- 
ter of acommunity of Christian art- 
ists? ‘ 


Bowden: A man named Gene 
Johnson, at Bethel College in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, founded CIVA out of a 
need for dialogue with other Chris- 
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tian artists. | was a founding 
member of CIVA and at the 
1979 conference, when we 
adopted the organization’s 
by-laws, remember the over- 
whelming feeling that this 
was an important moment 
for all of us present and for 
the future of the church and 
for artists of faith. 

CIVA has certainly 
helped me grow artistically 
and spiritually. I’ve become 
a student of art history, more aware 
of the contemporary art world, and 
have developed a solid theology of 
art and Christianity through the 
many influences of CIVA over the 
years. | believe that we’ve spurred 
each other to new levels artistically, 
and we’ve also given each other per- 
mission to pursue spiritual sacred 
topics in our art. 

I can see that the church in the 
United States and in Canada has 
benefited from the community of 
Christian artists that have come to- 
gether around the organization; there 
are literally dozens of churches 
across North American with art gal- 
leries. Christian colleges have ex- 
panded their programs; and there’s 
a renewed interest in how the visual 
arts can enhance the life of the 
church. CIVA has been a catalyst in 
this movement. 


Radix: How did the “Codex 
projects” come about? How does 
that impact the work of artists to 
work together on these projects? 


Bowden: Jim Stambaugh, director of 
the Billy Graham Museum, initiated 
the first Codex project and he se- 
lected 15 artists to create works on 
paper that measured 8" x 11,” which 
were assembled into a bound book- 
let. 

CIVA has published a total of 
seven Codices, the most recent being 
organized by Jeff Wetzeg from Bethel 
University. The largest Codex was 
organized in celebration of our 25th 
anniversary. Twenty-five CIVA art- 
ists participated in creating an edi- 
tion of prints in response to works 
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in the National Gallery in Washing- 
Oia DXC. 

The most elaborate print collec- 
tion that CIVA has published is the 
Florence Portfolio, which allowed 
several artists to work together in 
Florence, Italy, for a month. From 
that collaboration, a suite of 20 inta- 
glio prints was created. The portfo- 
lio is in the Vatican Museum, 
MOBIA, Cincinnati Museum, and 
many college collections. 

Probably the most dramatic im- 
pact from these projects was for the 
artists in the Florence Portfolio. Be- 
cause they lived and worked to- 
gether, a deep bond has connected 
them for nearly 20 years. Their con- 
tinuing dialogue and relationship 
have impacted their artistic journey. 

For the smaller projects, the idea 
that they are creating something that 
will benefit CIVA, and be distributed 
beyond their usual spheres of influ- 
ence, has helped artists create work 
they might not have done otherwise. 
It has also made them keenly aware 
of other artists’ work. Another ben- 
efit is that the artists receive a set of 
the prints for participating. Hope- 
fully this encourages them to become 
collectors. 


Radix: You have a series of work that 
focuses on “Word as Image.” So you 
don’t see words and images as oper- 
ating in two different spheres? 


Bowden: I've always been intrigued 
by language and words. Written lan- 
guage is a pictorial system of shapes 
that we call letters, grouped together 
to form words, which in turn enable 
us to express complex ideas. Writ- 


ings connect us to the past, 
convey meaning, and share 
ideas across the barriers of 
time and place. I have liter- 
ally collaged ancient texts 
into the surface of my work, 
attempting to have those 
words give associative 
meaning to other elements 
in the piece. It’s important 
that we see ourselves in re- 
lation to the.ideas of past 
generations, find compari- 
sons, and draw from that wisdom. 
My art uses language in two 

ways, both structurally in its visual 
character by using the alphabet, 
signs, and symbols of language, and 
as the subject of my art, in which I 
explore the marvelous gift of lan- 
guage over the history of humankind 
as it relates to the Bible, Judaism, and 
Christianity. Creating a piece of art 
is a kind of doxology, a prayer or con- 
versation with God. I don’t mean this 
in any mystical way, but ideas flow 
out of my theology and thoughts 
about God. I’m an amateur theolo- 
gian—one who translates those in- 
terpretations into visual form. 

Orthodox scholar David Goa has 
said that “prayer is the art of coming 
anew into the presence of the Cre- 
ator... To teach us to pray, that is 
the work of art. To teach us to see, 
that is the work of prayer.” Prayer is 
an exchange, a conversation with 
God, not always with words. As I 
recall the many hours I have spent 
in the studio, I think God enjoyed 
being part of that creative process. If 
the artist sees the time in the studio 
as a conversation with God, then the 
few pieces that make it out into the 
world are a bonus. That belief has 
given me enormous freedom. 


Radix: You’ve also done an entire 
series on Biblical texts, working with 
them, but not as traditional illustra- 
tions. 


Bowden: Yes. In the mid-1970s the 
Biblical text itself began to dominate 
my iconography. I used the written 
word as image, veiling the text by 
creating an overall pattern from the 


compacted writing and using a 
script similar to that of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. The precise text is carefully 
embedded but nearly impossible to 
decipher — hiding, yet revealing. For 
me it is critical that the Scriptures be 
accurately presented, but it’s not nec- 
essary to be able to read the words 
easily. It’s the same as wrapping pre- 
sents, veiling the gift from the re- 
ceiver for a time. If the words were 
readily legible, the viewer might be 
caught up in reading the text but not 
seeing it visually. I want to open the 
imagination and let viewers embark 
on their own treasure hunt. 

In several of my collagraphs (a 
printmaking technique that collages 
materials to the surface of the plate 
before applying ink and printing), an 
embossed white border with Hebrew 
or Greek lettering frames an interior 
panel of ancient script. This concept 
is taken from the Jewish midrash, 
which is based on a Hebrew word 
meaning “interpretation” or “exege- 
sis.” Sometimes in a midrash, the 
main text is in the center of the page, 
surrounded by passages of Scripture 
that shed light on it, along with com- 
ments from great thinkers. 

The title of my collograph, “He 
Spake and It Was Done” (1982), al- 
ludes to the Biblical proposition that 
creation itself was accomplished by 
the power of the Word of God, who 
spoke the universe into existence. 
The center section contains the first 
chapter of Genesis and is sur- 
rounded by a passage from Psalm 
33 that refers to God’s speaking cre- 
ation into existence. Here the idea of 
the midrash is that Moses and David 
are in conversation. Another version 
of this concept surrounds the first 
chapter of Genesis with John’s pro- 
logue; this time, John is in conversa- 
tion with Moses. 

Another example from the Text 
Series is “Law and Gospel” (1994), 
a collagraph construction in which 
a set of vertical columns and four 
rectangles forms the components of 
a diptych. The gilded Mebrew text 
contains the Ten Commandments. 
With one additional horizontal cut, 
the two tables of the Law become four 


Creating a piece of art 1s a kind of doxology, a prayer 


or conversation with God. I don’t mean this in any 


mystical way, but ideas flow out of my theology 


and thoughts about God. I’m an amateur theolo- 


gian —one who translates those interpretations into 


visual form. 


quadrants. Jesus said, “Do not think 
that Ihave come to abolish the Law 
or the Prophets; I have not come to 
abolish them but to fulfill them” 
(Matthew 5:17). N 

When I finish an item on my to- 
do list, I put a line through it, mark- 
ing it done. This is the concept I was 
exploring when I took the law and 
marked it done, only to reveal a cross 
form. The broken tablets of the law 
give way to the cross. 


Radix: You’ve also done a series 
specifically on the crucifixion. 


Bowden: Yes. Because the crucifix- 
ion is so central to Christianity, its 
power has compelled artists for cen- 
turies to contemplate its meaning. 
How is it that a crucifixion series 
finds its way into the body of work 
by an artist whose entire oeuvre is 
dedicated to text and words? We 
tend to think of the word strictly as 
written or spoken, but John’s Gos- 
pel affirms Christ as the “Word 
made flesh.” That understanding 
was the gift the Lutheran church 
gave to me, expanding my theologi- 
cal world to include Christ as the 
Word. 


Radix: More recently you've created 
a series of artists’ books. 


Bowden: Because of my interest in 
the contribution that language has 
made to humankind, a natural pro- 


gression was eventually to use the 
book itself as a format for expression. 
I discovered some book-boxes and 
imagined transforming them into a 
painting surface. The dimensional 
book-boxes built upon the painting 
techniques of the earlier illumina- 
tions. 

Sometimes the book cover became 
the surface upon which to paint and 
inscribe imaginary text. In other 
cases, small paintings with 
linework, script, or images were 
placed within the book. “Book of 
Nails” (2003) contains old floor nails 
just like those that were used to cre- 
ate the crown of thorns for crucifix- 
ion pieces. It’s evidence again of how 
materials and ideas recycle, giving 
birth to new but related insights. 

I also use actual books, as in 
“Abyss” (2003), that have been per- 
manently fixed open and finished to 
display a variety of surfaces includ- 
ing the familiar raised Hebrew and 
Greek texts, Braille, or graphic ele- 
ments carefully incised onto the lu- 
minescent painted books. 

The fascination of the book as a 
vehicle for my art and a container 
for the Word has only grown over 
the years and.points my compass to 
the future. 


\ 


To see more of Sandra Bowden’s art 
ot to order her book, The Art of 
Sandra Bowden, go to her website: 
www.sandrabowden.com. 
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Why Are We Still Here? 
The State of the Arts 


Steve Scott 


Gauguin 


Finally, now that the millennial clock has turned its back on the 20th century, maybe we'll be able to 


put postmodernism into tts proper perspective as the inevitable endgame of modernism. That in itself is 


an exciting prospect. Once (post)modernism ts finally laid to rest we can set about asking the question: 
What comes next? —Keith Patrick (Contemporary Visual Arts 26, Spring 2000) 


Geography Is History 
tie” EPrench artist -Paul 

Gauguin (1848-1903), frustrated by 
what he felt was lack of 
recognition for his artwork, aban- 
doned a life of middle-class conven- 
tionality, along with his family, and 
set off to find and paint an earthly 
paradise in the South Sea 
Islands. Some of his best known art- 
work depicts the life he found there. 
One of his most famous paintings, 
however, was haunted by questions 
about identity and purpose that he 
first heard framed during his child- 
hood religious upbringing: “Where 
do we come from? What are we? 
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Where are we going?” 

In the 21st century, this side 
ofa number of failed apocalyptic 
predictions, and somewhat beyond 
the stormy debates about 
postmodernism and = multi- 
culturalism in culture and society 
that rocked some circles in the 20th 
century, we might still be asking 
those questions, along with an addi- 
tional one: Why are we still here? 


A Cloud of Witnesses 

Christians today increasingly 
value the potential and place of the 
arts. Some argue for their art as “salt 
and light” as they seek to contribute 


positively to their social environ- 
ment. Others value the arts as con- 
textually sensitive stepping stones 
in their efforts to communicate 
across cultural and geographical 
distances. Still others proclaim a 
gospel that includes cultural resto- 
ration, envisaging people-groups 
and nations bringing their best trea- 
sures to honor the true God. 

That renewed emphasis on arts 
and creativity has impacted the 
church in other ways. The recent 
postmodern “shaking of the foun- 
dations” has some church leaders 
drawing upon artistic and creative 
metaphors in order to describe the 


kind of community they feel they are 
now being compelled to become. 
Others see that revolution as a plat- 


form on which to mount their own . 


critique of the collapsing founda- 
tions of enlightenment-era moder- 
nity —an era, incidentally, that 
birthed some modern ideas about art, 
along with corresponding ideas 
about the creative artist. 

Is there a place for faith,for art 
and for faithful artists in the 21st 
century? I can sketch only some re- 
sponses to such a large question, 
dropping ina few observations of my 
own. 

I want to begin by drawing 
upon Andy Crouch’s book on Cul- 
ture Making, in which he gives a use- 
ful framework for understanding 
how some of us got to this point in 
the first place. In his plea for Chris- 
tians to become “culture makers,” 
Crouch describes four ways in 
which the church has reacted to cul- 
ture in the past. I will use Crouch’s 
observations to help create a foun- 
dation for the direction of this article. 
Crouch describes the reactions of 
“church” to the surrounding culture 
at different times and places through 
four reactions. 

1. Separation: Some churches 
wanted nothing to do with “culture,” 
because it was corrupt and “of the 
world.” Those churches tried to 
avoid contamination by steering 
clear of culture altogether. 

2. Analysis: For others, analy- 
sis replaced wholesale avoidance. In 
the 1970s, writers and thinkers like 
Francis Schaeffer and Hans 
Rookmaaker gave Christians fresh 
eyes with which to look into the un- 
derlying dynamics of the society 
around them as discerned in contem- 
porary art forms. In his 1970 lecture 
at the Royal College of Art in Lon- 
don, Rookmaaker not only critiqued 
contemporary society through an 
analysis of its art forms, he also cri- 
tiqued the artistic taste of the disen- 
gaged church. 

This church preferred the reli- 
gious imagery of Victorian painters 
like Holman Hunt, in spite of (or be- 
cause of) its sentimentality and its 


Our appreciation and understanding might be 


enriched by a deepened exposure to the larger 


historic Christian traditions, approaching a piece 


of art in the spirit of contemplative receptivity, 


hoping for communion as well as communication. 


visual sermonizing. Some critics look 
back now and wonder if the overall 
analysis of art and society those 
thinkers made was sometimes reduc- 
tive. Others point out that there is 
more to making good art than analy- 
sis and ideas. Still in taking art seri- 
ously, Rookmaaker and Schaeffer 
made great contributions. 

3. Embrace: What some find 
ironic is the emergence of a Chris- 
tian “pop” subculture in the shadow 
of and running slightly behind the 
“culture of analysis” that Crouch 
describes. This is Crouch’s third 
category of church reaction, the reli- 
gious marketplace, which might 
have started as an attempt at a re- 
demptive /missional embrace of 
popular cultural forms. 

Regrettably, it now seems more 
like an attempt to market identifiably 
religious content in forms approxi- 
mated from the “real” marketplace, 
and sanitized for the religious con- 
sumer. Sadly, this culture of market- 
driven religious “product” grew at 
the same time as the culture of analy- 
sis was having its greatest influence. 
While that redemptive theory in- 
spired many genuine artists, it did 
not prevent the growth of the mar- 
ket-driven religious one. 

4. Drift: This zone is inhabited 
by people burned out by the first 
three responses. They are disdain- 
ful of the “legalism” of the first, sus- 
picious of the “left brain” nature of 
the second, dismissive of the trans- 
parent manipulation and question- 
able taste of the third, and therefore 
they now “drift with the tide” when 


it comes to cultural consumption. 
Their spending, viewing, and listen- 
ing habits mirror the secular culture. 

Crouch critiques all four posi- 
tions and proposes that Christians 
are proactively called to make cul- 
ture. He argues that we need to ful- 
fill our creative calling. I agree in 
theory, but believe it would be pre- 
mature to insist that our culture- 
making take a particular shape. 

I will therefore look at ap- 
proaches to art and culture-making 
that explore different kinds of rela- 
tionships with (and within) their 
communities. The artwork by Pre- 
Raphaelite painter Holman Hunt, for 
example, criticized by Rookmaaker 
as sentimental and overly didactic, 
was passionately (and credibly) de- 
fended in its day by influential art 
critic and social theorist John Ruskin. 

Here I’m paying attention to con- 
text and community when looking 
at art and its role in our culture-mak- 
ing, whether we’re making objects for 
reflection and contemplation or 
working in communities to envision 
and enact transformation. In fact, it 
may well be that one approach to the 
arts can serve as a stepping stone to- 
ward the other. 


Stepping Stone 

Polish psychologist Mihaly 
Csikszentmihalyi sees art as a step- 
ping stone. He has written on the 
potential benefits of the “aesthetic 
experience,” comparing it to his de- 
scriptions of the experience of “flow.” 
In this flow experience, people are 
beneficially immersed in an activity 
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(like sports or music) for its own sake 
rather than with an agenda or spe- 
cific outcome in mind. They are 
caught up in the experience of liking 
what they do (Csikszentmihalyi, 
1990). The psychologist says that the 
(similar) act of contemplative immer- 
sion when we view an art work can 
be beneficial to psychological inte- 
gration and restoration of the person. 
That in turn would bring value to 
the person’s involvement in the 
larger community. Art experienced 
as “art” has the potential of fulfill- 
ing its restorative and critical role. 

Curator and art theorist/histo- 
rian Daniel Siedell agrees with that 
premise, suggesting that, for theo- 
logical and historical reasons, this 
might be true. Siedell writes in re- 
sponse to art and social theories 
popularized by the culture of ana- 
lytical response described by 
Crouch. 

Siedell points out that more’s 
happening in a work of art than its 
being a footnote to a social trend. He 
wants us to use our eyes in engag- 
ing with the visual and conceptual 
language of a piece of art. Ruskin 
pleaded for something similar in his 
day, arguing passionately about art 
and society from his Anglican and 
evangelical convictions. 

Siedell suggests that our appre- 
ciation and understanding might be 
enriched by a deepened exposure to 
the larger historic Christian tradi- 
tions. He proposes that we approach 
a piece of art in the spirit of contem- 
plative receptivity, hoping for com- 
munion as well as communication. 
He refers to discussion among the 
early church fathers about the value 
of images and icons in the life and 
worship of the church. The humble 
attitude of anonymous icon-makers 
might also have something to say to 
today’s artists. 

Siedell would agree with 
Csikszentmihalyi about the benefits 
of looking at art in both an individual 
and community context, but would 
also ask us to include a larger sensed 
continuity with the Christian tradi- 
tion in our understanding of com- 
munity. Perhaps he senses some- 
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In the Gospel of John, some stories resonate with the 


situation of today’s artists, such as the wedding at 


Cana with its miraculous transformation of every- 


day water into wine fit for a wedding celebration, 


and symbolizing the coming messianic banquet. 


thing akin to what the writer of He- 
brews intended in referring to that 
“cloud of witnesses” (Hebrews 
1); 

To make his point further, Siedell 
contrasts the overly diagnostic or 
even didactic uses of art in some 
church circles with the approach to 
images and icons in the early 
church. Just as there is a context and 
frame of reference for the icon and 
the receptive attitude of the wor- 
shiper, so there are factors to keep in 
mind when contemplating amodern 
art object. 

Siedell is asking us to have a spirit 
of receptive hospitality in our ap- 
proach to some modern art. He also 
suggests that this open and recep- 
tive approach to the art object will be 
strengthened as we explore the 
deeper layers of our Christian heri- 
tage. 

In summary, perhaps we could 
take a more contemplative/receptive 
attitude in front of the artwork, as 
did the early believers in front of 
icons. Perhaps some artists could 
distance themselves from the role of 
paternalistic or utopian social critic 
and learn something from the 
humble attitude of those early icon 
makers. 


Museum Without Walls 

When I was at art school in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, I found 
myself in the middle of emerging 
trends in modern and postmodern 
art that reflected the relativism that 
Schaeffer, Rookmaaker, and others 


tried to address. Those trends also 
blazed the trail for some of the mullti- 
faceted and multidimensional ap- 
proaches to art practice we still have 
today. In today’s “post” postmodern 
practice, both the gallery wall and 
the informal networks in a local 
neighborhood offer “hospitality” to 
the multifaceted approaches taken 
by artists and media practitioners. 

In the 1990s, this expanding so- 
cially nuanced or “relational” aes- 
thetic was theorized and described 
by European curators and writers 
like Lars Bang Larsen and Nicolas 
Bourriaud (Bishop, 2006). Larsen 
was careful to point out that “gal- 
lery art” and “transformed social or 
community space” do not represent 
opposite ends of a spectrum. In that 
emerging approach to aesthetic 
theory and practice, those dimen- 
sions co-inhere and interact with one 
another. 

Nicolas Bourriaud, theorist and 
author of Relational Aesthetics, offers 
these definitions. Relational Aesthet- 
ics is “Aesthetic theory consisting in 
judging artworks on the basis of in- 
ter-human relations which they rep- 
resent, produce or prompt,” while 
Relational Art is “A set of artistic 
practices which takes as their theo- 
retical and practical point of depar- 
ture the whole of human relations 
and their social context, rather than 
an independent and private space” 
(Bourriaud, 2002). I am personally 
familiar with some artists and art 
projects that I think might fit some- 
where inside this picture. 


In the Frame? 

In the late 1990s, I met sev- 
eral artists, one basing his work 
in Kosovo, and the others in the 
Philippines. Their approach to 
the arts was sensitive to the so- 
cial situation and to the real- 
world possibilities of art as en- 
gaged with life. 

In 1998, I met painter and 
mixed-media artist Rick 
Harden. Rick wanted to trans- 
late his experiences in Kosovo, 
Bosnia, and elsewhere into a 
mixed-media installation that 
would open doors of reconcili- 
ation and hope in those 
troubled areas. In 2003, his 
mixed-media installation, “A 
field of Poppies” toured through 
the Balkans. Rick’s mixed-me- 
dia installation combines paint- 
ing, drawing, video, sound, and 
computer scans of his own 
drawings along with children’s 
artwork from these areas. It’s not only 
recognized as wonderful, cutting- 
edge art, it’s also recognized as a site 
for community reflection. 

When the show opened in 
Prishtina, the director of the Kosovo 
art gallery spoke eloquently of the 
work’s potential role in helping 
bridge the spiritual gulf among the 
Balkan nations. Further, the Kosovo 
minister of culture proposed that the 
work be permanently installed in a 
Peace Museum in Kosovo. True to 
the overall spirit of this work, Rick 
subsequently raised funds to rebuild 
an elementary school in one war- 
devastated area (Scott, 2007). 

also visited Robin and Mark 
Merrill, then based in the Philip- 
pines. Their organization, The Chris- 
tian Cultural Development Founda- 
tion, uses the arts in a varied and 
multidimensional way. Robin and 
Mark had gone to the Philippines 
some years previously as mission- 
aries and set up an umbrella organi- 
zation and board to oversee their 
various activities. They exhibited 
widely as painters, maintaining 
close links with the’Filipino art 
scene. They participated in public 
forums on pornography, art, and 
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censorship. Their work among pros- 
titutes and street children included 
overseeing “right livelihood” craft 
projects involving recycled materials 
and paper, turned into marketable 
artifacts. These activities opened 
doors for relationship-building and 
for further, deeper, engagement and 
conversation. 

Since returning to the United 
States and establishing a base for 
their operations in Florida, they have 
continued this multifaceted and en- 
gaged approach, maintaining their 
Filipino connections, engaging with 
local social concerns, as well as be- 
coming part of larger national issues 
involving child trafficking. Of 
course, they continue to make and 
teach about art. 

Mark draws upon studies in the 
Renaissance “Golden section” when 
composing his own paintings, and 
also gives lectures on elements of 
symmetry and balance in natural 
form. He describes this as “Divine 
Design.” In my opinion, threads of 
divine design can be seen in market- 
ing right-livelihood goods, partici- 
pation in local gallery shows, and 
in community events, along with 
participation in larger concerns. 


All of that is present in the 
hidden symmetry of landscape 
and floral form in Mark’s art- 
work. This idea of divine de- 
sign resonates for me also with 
the expanded and socially en- 
gaged understandings of artis- 
tic form as described by Lars 
Bang Larsen and Nicolas 
Bourriaud and in Richard 
Harden’s approach. 

More recently, I’ve heard of 
two ventures, a gallery in an 
arts-friendly area in China and 
a multidimensional arts labora- 
tory in East London that has a 
constituency of older East 
Enders, an Asian population, 
and evidently with one of the 
highest ratios of artists to be 
found in Europe. 

The Chinese Gallery cel- 
ebrated the holiday season with 
a show based around the idea 
of “the gift.” Banners were hung 
in the gallery center naming the gift 
and the giver in large calligraphic 
characters. A sculptural pile of gifts 
was placed beneath these banners. 
Local well-wishers and charitably 
minded businesses were able to con- 
tribute to that art form with packages 
of their own. Gifts were distributed 
according to local need, so that the 
“shape” of the artwork changed as 
the community interacted with it. 

This arts-friendly space in East 
London offers exhibitions and on- 
going arts shows, evening classes in 
various art forms, and a restaurant 
that serves the food traditions of the 
area’s local populations. 

Their website puts it like this: 
“Departure is dedicated to serving the 
people of Limehouse and Stepney 
and is part of a large Christian char- 
ity devoted to serving many differ- 
ent communities in London. In our 
community we see people from dif- 
ferent cultures, rich and poor living 
next door to each other (Bangladeshi, 
young professionals, East Enders, 
international students). Differences 
often divide communities, but it 
doesn’t have to be that way. We can 
all learn a lot from each other. At 
Departure, we aim to break down the 
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barriers that divide our community 
and bring these different cultures 
together. Departure’s second aim is 
to inspire local people through art 
and discussion to make our commu- 
nity amore beautiful place.” 

Their website also explains that 
their venue is called Departure be- 
cause life isa journey. Where are we 
going? Whom are we travelling 
with? Is it safe? Perhaps Paul 
Gauguin with his earlier questions 
could identify with that outlook. 

In contrast to the scale and mul- 
tidimensionality of these interna- 
tional and multiculturally flavored 
arts ventures, yet just as “nuanced” 
and relational in its overall aesthetic 
is the example of missionary Lilias 
Trotter (1853-1928). This young 
woman tore down the barriers be- 
tween art and life in ways that would 
seem radical today, let alone over a 
century ago. 

Against her mentor John 
Ruskin’s advice, she abandoned a 
promising career in art, and went to 
North Africa to pour out her life in 
ministry among Algerian Muslims. 
She wrote a number of books on the 
spiritual life, and illustrated them 
with drawings and watercolors 
based on her careful study of natu- 
ral forms (Rockness, 2003). She 
also wrote a devotional commentary 
on the Gospel of John that still makes 
a valuable contribution to building 
bridges of understanding between 
Christians and Muslims. I believe 
that Trotter would appreciate some 
of the remarks made at a recent Is- 
lamic Art exhibition in London: 

“T think this is an important 
exhibition because you need to show- 
case Islamic art. It’s an emerging art 
form, it’s something that we need 
today in order to be able to speak to 
wider communities, to bridge the 
gap. A lot of forces out there seek to 
polarize and cause divisions be- 
tween communities. Art can be used 
to transcend normal modes of com- 
munication. It brings deeper and 
underlying issues that express ideas 
in a way that is not hostile” (Imran 
Daud, of Elevation Arts at the event 
launch). Both Lilias Trotter and the 
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Departure café would agree with that 
statement and want to build upon it 
ina redemptive way. 


Beholding the Glory 

Finally, | also believe that John’s 
Gospel can make a valuable contri- 
bution to our understanding of how 
to engage culture. “We beheld his 
glory” John wrote in the opening 
chapters of his Gospel. Then, via 
linked narratives and poetic imag- 
ery, the disciple shows us how “Im- 
age” and “Word” work as comple- 
mentary descriptions of the person 
and deity of Christ. If image and 
word are complementary aspects of 
the founder of our faith, we should 
be cautious in putting those catego- 
ries in opposition to each other. John 
believed in their organic link and set 
out narratives and discourses that 
not only modeled this combination, 
but did so in culturally relevant 
ways. 

For example, it may be that the 
complex of Old Testament allusions 
throughout John’s Gospel resonated 
more deeply for the first Jewish hear- 
ers, while the dramatic structures 
and the imperial-sounding lan- 
guage may have been intended to 
speak persuasively into a Greek and 
Roman context. Some suggest that 


John framed his narrative in the 
shadow of the feasts of Israel. They 
point out all the Old Testament im- 
agery, symbol, and material buried 
just below the surface of the Gospel. 

The feasts and the temple pro- 
vide important keys to understand- 
ing what Jesus said and did among 
the people of his time. Someone else 
suggests that John parades his char- 
acters and their stories through the 
Gospel as if they are witnesses at a 
legal proceeding. Another scholar 
reads John and suggests that the el- 
evated language describing Christ is 
a direct challenge to Imperial Rome. 
In the courtroom-drama metaphor, 
the question for the first hearers and 
readers became “Who is truly being 


tried here? Is it Christ or Caesar?” 


Another scholar writes of the 
way the author shaped the stories in 
this Gospel according to the conven- 
tions of Greek tragic drama. Some- 
one else points out the subtle uses of 
poetic structuring devices that give 
asymmetrical and reflective pattern 
to descriptions of their “perfect” sub- 
ject. 

In many ways, various authors 
have explored the overall patterns 
and stories in order to help the Gos- 
pel speak from its time into ours. 
Event flows into event; symbols, 
metaphors, speech, and actions seem 
to echo one another in a way that 
slowly builds a composite portrait 
of John’s Christ before the readers’ 
eyes. 

Some stories resonate more im- 
mediately with the situation of 
today’s artists, such as the wedding 
at Cana with its miraculous trans- 
formation of everyday water into 
wine for a wedding celebration, and 
symbolizing the coming messianic 
banquet. The early episode in the 
temple speaks about the marketing 
of spirituality, while the dramatic 
vignettes with the uncomprehend- 
ing religious leader by night and the 
insightful woman at the well by day 
allow us to walk with these charac- 
ters in their growing awareness and 
hard choices. 

We can hear how Jesus’ disturb- 

Continued on page 26 


Creativity, Gift, Ambition, and Humility 


The Task of the Christian Artist 


John Adams is quoted as having 
written in his diary in 1759, “T feel 
anxious, eager, after something. 
What is it?” It was the same thing it 
always was: the pain of insatiable 
ambition. He also wrote, “I have a 
dread of Contempt, a quick sense of 
Neglect, a strong Desire of Distinc- 
tion.” 

In a similar vein, writer Louis 
Menand has commented on Arthur 
Schlesinger who, he says, “liked be- 
ing liked much more than he dis- 
liked being disliked, and his great- 
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est happiness was the recognition of 
his fellow-establishmentarians.””” 

In her autobiography, Me, 
Katherine Hepburn wrote candidly: 
“Twas ambitious and knew I would 
not have children. I wanted total free- 
dom.” 

Then there was a Barry Bonds 
comment on CNN, about his alleged 
use of performance-enhancing 
drugs: “Athletes are trained and 
conditioned to want to be Number 
One. Everything in their lives is mo- 
tivated by that ambition.” 


Torbech 


For my own recent Lenten reflec- 
tions I began wondering about the 
place of Ambition and the need for 
recognition in my own life, the life of 
a Christian who is a writer. Early on 
inmy writing years, with five chil- 
dren and the multiple duties of a 
young publishing house to attend to 
(editorial supervision, book design, 
and production as well as author 
relations), my own writing had to 
come in the crevices between too 
many other things. Yet it persisted. 

The need to translate experience 
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into poetry kept poking its nose 
into the cracks in my routine. At 
the beginning, my motivation 
was pure—a deep need to alert 
others to what I was seeing that 
they might have missed but that 
shouldn’t be ignored —a sense 
that this was a gift to be shared, 
a God-given ability that I was to 
“stir up” if I was to fulfill a di- 
vine purpose for me. 

Time passed. My poems be- 
gan to appear in a few maga- 
zines. The kids grew up. Listen to the 
Green, my first book of poems, was 
printed. I lost my husband to cancer, 
and life changed radically. Eventu- 
ally I sold the publishing house to 
Random House/Waterbrook. My 
world gradually expanded with an 
enlarging circle of friends and writ- 
ers, and my poems began to find 
more and more outlets. In achieving 
a readership, I determined always to 
follow and respond to, rather than 
seek opportunities to write, speak, 
and teach. 

But I remember the euphoria, 
momentary but dizzying, when from 
time to time my work actually ap- 
peared in print, and I began to get 
happy letters from readers and edi- 
tors. It spurred me on, and almost 
without noticing it, my motivation 
began to shift. I’d tasted, and there- 
after wanted, needed, longed for the 
ongoing affirmation of publication 
and good reviews. It was part of what 
kept me going ina time of learning 
to live on my own. 

Is ambition the rogue child of 
ego? I’m using the word ego not in 
the technical Freudian sense, but 
more in reference to that part of 
our identity that craves recognition, 
affirmation, and attention, that may 
write or paint out of our own 
feelings of inadequacy and 
woundedness in hopes of healing, 
that trusts that what we write, or 
make, or do will be worth the view- 
ing, reading, and reflection. 

Our ambition may reflect along- 
ing that we’ll produce something 
different from anyone else in the 
world, that our work will be recog- 
nized as special, even unique, writ- 
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ing or art that could have come from 
no one else, that makes a difference, 
communicating beauty and meaning 
and opening other’s eyes to fresh un- 
derstandings. 

Henri Nouwen’s ‘The Genesee 
Diary, about his stay ina monastery, 
speaks to our human obsession with 
wanting to be exceptional, to do 
something new, or original, or 
ground-breaking, to draw attention 
to our unique gifts. Nouwen says: 
“Solitude is really hard when you 
realize that no one is thinking about 
you.” He then emphasizes our 
sameness, Our anonymity, because 
it was in Jesus’ “sameness” with 
human beings that God gave him his 
unique name and identity. That is 
my own struggle, wanting to inno- 
vate poetically, to show the old ina 
new and revealing way, and thus 
proclaim not only an implicit truth 
but my own poetic gifts. 

But self-proclamation has al- 
ways felt ungodly, self-absorbed, 
and a bit pathetic. 

Does anyone want to contest the 
reality of the urge for recognition? I 
know I cannot. I looked up some defi- 
nitions: Ambition (noun): OED “An 
ardent desire for distinction.” Am- 
bitious (adjective): OED “Rising, 
swelling, towering.” 

Yes, I said to myself. Iknow. 

It’s true that ambition may serve 
the practical aspects of an 
individual's professional life: I need 
to make a living; my family needs to 
be supported. My academic tenure 
depends on my productiveness; un- 
less I write and publish, my contract 
will not be renewed. I’m doing re- 
search and reflection that reveals 


something I believe to be benefi- 
cial, even necessary for human 
welfare. My professional sur- 
vival and well-being may de- 
pend on my ability to fulfill my 
ambition to be successful. 

But then I ask myself, “How 
does ambition differ from vi- 
sion?” Is motivation perhaps at 
the heart of the distinction be- 
tween them? Our vision may 
very well rise from our relation- 
ship with the culture around us 
and our desire to enrich it, challenge 
it, or redirect it in some way. Maybe 
even transform it. I’m investigating 
my own life here. These are issues I 
wrestle with. I’ve always hoped that 
my writing will break out of the 
rather restricted sphere of the Chris- 
tian community into a more general 
readership. 

[remember a conversation with 
Al Young, the African-American 
Poet Laureate of California, to whom 
I confessed my frustration at being 
“too literary for the Christian mar- 
ket and too Christian for the literary 
market.” He was thoughtful for a 
moment and then advised me: “If I 
were you, I’d just scatter your seed 
wherever it finds fertile ground. Your 
readers will find you.” And it seems 
I have been given a readership 
among people of faith, although now 
that it’s edging out into the main- 
stream literary world, my calling is 
to show that poetry by a Christian 
need not be saccharine, sentimental, 
sanctimonious, shallow. 

My ambition has been shaped 
and nudged into a particular setting, 
and my ardent wish is that it will 
fulfill its mission there, in ways over 
which I have little control except to 
be available. 

Yet fame is an addictive drug. 
No matter how much acclaim an art- 
ist or writer receives, it never feels 
like enough. The satisfaction gained 
is short-lived. All too soon the warm 
feeling of gratification wears off. The 
happiness is hollow. A continuing 
series of successful books or essays 
or published work is needed to re- 
capture the attention of the fickle 
audience. There are all too many fine 


writers competing, each of them ach- 
ing for the spotlight and lunging for 
the big bucks. 

Sometimes Schadenfreude kicks 
in. Just this week I heard a quote from 
a writer: “The books of my enemy 
have been remaindered.” Sometimes 
to feel successful almost seems to re- 
quire some failure or short-coming 
on the part of our peers. 

I think of Annie Dillard, win- 
ning the Pulitzer in her 20s for Pil- 
grim at Tinker Creek. After that, what 
was left for her to do? She has com- 
plained to me that the books she has 
since written are “little, little books.” 
This makes my admiration of 
Marilynne Robinson all the greater. 
She took 10 years after the publica- 
tion of her novel Housekeeping to write 
her Pulitzer prize-winning, grace- 
filled novel Gilead, and was deliber- 
ate in the slow developmental pace 
of the subsequent Home that mirrored 
its theme of gradually formed rela- 
tionships. 

Celebrity, the bastard offspring 
of unfettered ambition, often comes 
at great cost to soul and spirit health. 
Hardly noticing the transition, we 
may find that pursuing our own ca- 
reer has become the driving force, 
even the deity in our lives. This form 
of idolatry arrives almost impercep- 
tibly, but as the addiction grows, con- 
suming us with our own self-impor- 
tance, it may morph into greed, one 
of the seven deadly sins. The result- 
ing soul-erosion, the spirit-shrink- 
age, can be devastating. 

Paradoxically, my life-long 
sense of inadequacy makes me con- 
sider any success I’ve had as purely 
accidental and undeserved. “Who 
am I, O Lord God, that you have 
brought me thus far?” (2 Samuel 
7:18). 

It may be the passionate desire 
to communicate that drives us 
through the barrier of performance- 
anxiety. But then, like an athlete on 
steroids or a patient recovering from 
surgery becoming addicted to pain- 
killers, we may grow to be dependent 
on the recognition that comes with 
continuing publication. 

There’s a tension between a cov- 


How does ambition 
differ from vision? 

Is motivation perhaps 
at the heart of the 
distinction between 
them? Our vision may 
very well rise from our 
relationship with the 
culture around us and 
our desire to enrich it, 
challenge it, or redirect 
it in some way. Maybe 


even transform it. 


enant with God (in which we give 
him ourselves and our gifts for his 
purposes) and our tendency to take 
the credit for our own accomplish- 
ments. So much hard work and re- 
search have gone into our essay, our 
book, our new art piece, the many 
drafts of the latest poem. We’ve 
struggled over months and years to 
polish and focus our gift. Surely we 
deserve some acknowledgment! Our 
ego is easily wounded. It craves the 
comforting of recognition, the grati- 
fying place on center stage. 

Perhaps we forget the source of 
all our ideas, health, strength, and 
ability —the One with whom we are 
co-creators. And where does voca- 
tion fit in the mix? Is our writing a 
calling from God? Frederick 
Buechner once said that we find our 
vocation where “our deep joy meets 
the world’s deep need.” 


When what we are passionate 
about writing plucks a chord in our 
readers, it may be a sign that God is 
in it. Our vocation will often have a 
deep spiritual source: we may feel 
the divine hand in the opportunities 
that come our way and beckon to us; 
in the ideas, images, and connections 
that float into our imaginations and 
attach themselves to words and 
phrases in our journals, on our com- 
puter screens. 


Obedience 


When my fingers 

know better than I 

as they hover over 

the keyboard, then type 
a word that is not 

the word I wanted but 

a better word — what is that 
but an answer, you 
caring for details, filling 
cracks, your poetry 
arc-ing its swift current 
through my bones. 


Wendell Berry wrote: “The indi- 
vidual always has two ways to turn: 
she or he may turn either toward the 
household and community, to re- 
ceive membership and to give ser- 
vice, or toward the relatively uncon- 
ditional life of the public, in which 
one is free to pursue self-realization, 
self-aggrandizement, self-interest, 
self-fulfillment, self-enrichment, self- 
promotion and so on. The individual 
life implies no standard of behavior 
or responsibility.”° 

Yet our human propensity for 
pride and independent action has 
been getting us in trouble since the 
dawn of history. It is at the root of 
many human woes—one of the most 
egregious being our desire to take 
credit for things that go right in our 
lives and our tendency to blame God 
for things that (seemingly) go wrong. 

The term “gifted writer” refers 
not only to what has been given us — 
what has called us insistently into 
an enthusiasm, a way of life, a refin- 
ing of our communicative skills—but 
to what we have been given to give, 
even to give away. When asked ina 
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public meeting about his per- 
sonal ambition, poet Donald 
Hall said, “I’m ambitious not 
for my reputation, but for my 
writing, that it may achieve its 
purpose. Success? Get over it 
as fast as you can.” It strikes 
me that that his words are the 
most realistic and practical 
way of approach, of testing our 
motivation. 

After hearing that speech, 
and reading Don Hall’s seminal 
book On Poetry and Ambition, I real- 
ize that success and acclaim do not 
nullify the validity of ambition, 
which should be on behalf of our art, 
rather than to boost ourselves and 
feed our hungry egos. On the other 
hand, Hall, in his early teaching 
years, admitted that “Ambition ex- 
ists to provide a venue for the libido,” 
and writing poetry “in the absence 
of athletic skill, I found that poetry 
attracted at least the arty girls if not 
the cheerleaders.”* 

St. Paul wrote to his young col- 
league Timothy, “Kindle the gift that 
isin you” (2 Timothy 1:6). Our double 
responsibility is to be faithful to both 
gift and Giver. Accountability is 
given us along with the gift. The 
Christ in me has no need of fame, 
celebrity, acclaim. What he asks for 
is the mental focus, openness, and 
strength of conviction that give away 
the treasures we have been shown. 

My college mentor, Clyde Kilby, 
gave me a small book by Brewster 
Ghiselin, The Creative Process, which 
suggests that the seminal ideas, the 
brilliant hunches, the “Eureka mo- 
ments” of scientists, composers, writ- 
ers, philosophers, come from some- 
where beyond human beings within 
their space/time limitations. They 
are unanticipated gifts from “God 
knows where.” I take that literally. 
My receptive imagination is enabled 
to play with images and connections 
that arrive from beyond me, from a 
Creator whose gifts encourage me to 
create. 

Phrases on the fly through space 
get caught in the filaments of the 
mind. Colors and textures evoke 
their psychic counterparts. My job is 
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to attend, record, and allow the en- 
larging vortex of ideas to expand — 
and then to nudge them to take form. 
It’s as if the Genesis creation story 
is happening over again ina small, 
personal way. And along with that 
creative initiative comes the respon- 
sibility to share it. 

The artists’ dilemma is that 
they may find themelves forging 
ahead into an often indifferent 
world to offer what they have to 
share. To continue to move ahead 
with conviction demands courage 
and a degree of persistence and con- 
fidence in the worth of their gift. 
Sometimes we have to reassure our- 
selves that we and those gifts really 
have value. Perhaps we may more 
authentically see ourselves as cou- 
riers of what has been given us to 
give away. 

When Moses was called by God 
to head up the exodus from Egypt, 
he felt utterly inadequate to that 
task. The promise of God, “I will be 
with you,” was what gave him the 
confidence to effect the massive 
transfer of his enslaved nation from 
servitude to freedom. What do we 
ask for, at the foot of our burning 
bush? Perhaps we should pray to 
leave a legacy of wisdom rather than 
a signature of fame. 

I wonder about G. M. Hopkins, 
who never saw any of his poetry 
published during his lifetime. It was 
only years later, in 1917, that his 
friend Robert Bridges pulled to- 
gether the body of his work for pub- 
lication. Today, in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, many 
stacks of critical work about 
Hopkins fill the shelves. The world- 
wide acknowledgment of Hopkins 


as one of the great metaphysi- 
cal poets increases. 

I’ve just read Paul 
Mariani’s biography of 
Hopkins, A Life, recently re- 
leased, and found further clues 
to Hopkins’s vision and moti- 
vation, both for his burning his 
early poems in a personal ho- 
locaust he called in his journal 
“slaughter of the innocents,” 
and the moment when, as a Je- 
suit priest, he was startled into writ- 
ing “The Wreck of the Deutschland” 
and began again to fulfill his poetic 
vocation. 

The word that is pressed upon 
me is humility —not a gift that is easy 
for me to accept. It goes against my 
human grain. Yet a slew of Biblical 
comments lets me know what God 
looks for and blesses: He “opposes 
the proud but gives grace to the 
humble” (Proverbs 3: 34). Peter 
quotes an Old Testament verse: 
“Clothe yourselves with humility in 
your dealings with one another, for 
‘God opposes the proud, but gives 
grace to the humble’” (1 Peter 5: 6). 
Self-proclaimed humility is, of 
course, an oxymoron, so perhaps it 
is better to come at it from its oppo- 
site, hubris (presumption, pride, ex- 
cessive self-confidence). 

Can we say that where there is 
no pride or presumption, humility 
is there? Can shunning hubris result 
in humbleness? Can seeking ano- 
nymity—one small individual in 
“the cloud of witnesses” —be pre- 
ferred to taking the treacherous role 
of individual fame and prominence? 

Though James Watson contin- 
ues to be celebrated for the discovery 
of the double helix, Frances Crick, his 
fellow Nobel Prize winner in phys- 
ics, is almost forgotten. But Crick tells 
us it doesn’t matter; he finds his 
greatest satisfaction in the work it- 
self, and the science that it advances. 

Pride is a besetting sin. It started 
with the independence of Eden. In 
our day it has been turned on its 
head and represented as an expres- 
sion of our elevation of who we are, 
whatever that may be: “I’m proud to 
be an American and represent my 


country,” “I’m so proud that I’ve ful- 
filled my dream.” Yet “pride comes 
before a fall.” The apostle James tells 
us, “Humble yourselves in the sight 
of the Lord and he will lift you up” 
(James 4: 10). 

[like the derivation of the words 
humble and humility. They’ re from the 
same root as humus, the earthy sub- 
stance that is formed from the death 
and decay of organic matter, yet pro- 
vides a source of nourishment for 
new life and growth. The word hu- 
man comes from the same root. We 
need to reflect on these words. In the 
command in Micah 6:8 we are en- 
joined”... to walk humbly with thy 
God.” 

Reviewing the ways I seem to be 
viewed all seem so central to my iden- 
tity and cannot be denied. But to 
count on them in order to win hu- 
man approval is hubris. My most 
significant biographical item is my 
relationship to God. 

Reading Copenhagen, an intrigu- 
ing play by Michael Frayn about an 
unexplained visit that physicist 
Werner Heisenberg made to Nils 
Bohr in Denmark during World War 
II, [learned something about obser- 
vation of subatomic particles, and 
what has been called “the uncer- 
tainty principle.” The principle 
learned, articulated by Otto 
Schrodinger (in the context of the 
impossibility of quantitative obser- 
vation of electrons), also applies to 
our own souls, minds, motives. It is 
almost impossible for us to examine 
ourselves dispassionately, objec- 
tively. 

In his epilog, in which he de- 
scribes the research that went into 
the writing of the play, Frayn re- 
marks, “One’s thoughts and inten- 
tions, perhaps one’s own most of all, 
remain shifting and elusive. There 
is not one single thought or inten- 
tion of any sort that can ever be pre- 
cisely established.” Self-conscious- 
ness creeps in whenever we try to 
assess our own state of mind, mud- 
dling our conclusions. 

Ideas, images, words, and tunes 
circle the brain like a scatter of leaves 
in a gust of wind. Things shift and 


Our vocation will 

often have a deep 
spiritual source: we 

may feel the divine 

hand in the opportunities 
that come our way and 
beckon to us; in the 
ideas, images, and con- 
nections that float into 


our imaginations . . . 


\ 


slip and reshape themselves during 
the mental process of self-examina- 
tion. In the very effort of introspec- 
tion we put our own thoughts and 
ideas to flight by our attempt to ana- 
lyze them. It is all too easy to deceive 
ourselves. 

Most of us would admit to thor- 
oughly mixed motivations for the 
projects that are of greatest impor- 
tance to us. We may try to be candid 
with ourselves, but the search for the 
self within the self may easily slip 
past reality into either morbid intro- 
spection or self-absorption — unless 
it ends up striking through to our 
heart of hearts and discovers God 
there all along. 

We need an Eye, an Ear, beyond 
ourselves. Honest, friendly critique 
has its benefits, but in the end no 
human seeing or listening will do. 
Our most intimate friends, col- 
leagues, spouses, even our therapists 
or spiritual mentors, may be de- 
ceived or make wrong assumptions 
about our inner lives, no matter how 
candid we have been about our 
thoughts and feelings. 

It’s not that we lack the skills 
and abilities to do what we do. We 


can be gifted, competent, and cre- 
ative, and we are. We learn as we go, 
and in our mature years we hope we 
have gained wisdom and experience. 
Like comets we trail behind us a 
plume of work well done, writing 
that seems to us to justify its exist- 
ence. But we must ask, What is its 
eternal value? Was it done to God’s 
glory? 

When we invite God into every 
task, seek his wisdom, trust him for 
help when we get stuck, the work it- 
self becomes a sacrament. The immi- 
nent and the transcendent join 
hands, as in the life of Brother 
Lawrence who made a practice of 
noticing and affirming God’s pres- 
ence in the most menial workings in 
his life. 


My prayer today and for the fu- 
ture: 

“O Lord, you have searched me 
and known me. 

You know when I sit down and 
when I rise up; 

You discern my thoughts from 
far away. 

You search out my path and my 
lying down, and are acquainted with 
all my ways. 

Even before a word is on my 
tongue, O Lord, you know it com- 
pletely. 

Search me, O God, and know my 
heart, try me and know my thoughts, 
and see if there is any wicked way in 
me, and lead me in the way everlast- 
ing” (Psalm 139: 1-4, 23-24). 


Luci Shaw’s most recent books are Har- 
vesting Fog, a poetry collection, and 
Breath for the Bones, on art, imagination, 
and spirit. She is also the Radix poetry 
editor. 


Notes 

1. New Yorker, March 17, 2008, p. 90 

2. New Yorker, December 7, 2007, 

p .109. 

3. Wendell Berry, Sex, Economy, Free- 
dom & Community (NewsYork and San 
Francisco, Pantheon, 1992, 1993), 149. 

4. Donald Hall, Unpacking the Boxes 
(Houghton Mifflin, 2008). 
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Tuesdays at the Bird and Baby 


Diana Glyer 


“Is any pleasure on earth as great as a circle of Christian friends 


by a good fire?” 


The great Christian fantasy writers, C.S. Lewis and J.R.R. Tolkien, met regularly with 
other authors in a group called “The Inklings.” Those Oxford meetings are described in 
this excerpt from Diana Glyer’s book, The Company They Keep. 


One way to get a clearer picture of 
the nature of the Inklings is to con- 
trast those Thursday meetings at 
Magdalen with other, more informal, 
gatherings that took place through- 
out the week. On the one hand, the 
Thursday writers’ group might be 
described as the defining event or 
effective center of gravity of the In- 
klings. It catalyzed their identity, 
defined their membership, justified 
their name. 

The focus of the Inklings was 
quite specific. On the other hand, the 
activity of the Inklings as members 
was quite diffuse. They met in 
smaller clusters to discuss literature, 
trade manuscripts, give advice or 
collaborate on projects at other times 
throughout the week. 

They saw one another in many 
other venues: for lunch, dinner, or 
beer; on walking tours through the 
English countryside; for feasts and 
special events, such as occasional 
ham suppers and the special week- 
end celebration to toast the end of 
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the war.Although the Thursday 
group was fairly stable and predict- 
able, a network network of friend- 
ships preceded the Thursday meet- 
ings and continued long after the 
regular meetings ended. Their liter- 
ary influence flourished in many 
ways and diverse places throughout 
the years they met. 

Of these subsidiary meetings, 
the best known was the gathering on 
Tuesday mornings, regular enough 
to be mentioned in a detective novel 
by Edmund Crispin. They met at an 
Oxford pub named the Eagle and 
Child, though it had long been re- 
ferred to as the “Bird and Baby” by 
those who frequented it. 

These meetings were open and 
public. Warren Lewis makes clear 
that they were separate from and 
secondary to the Thursday writers 
group. He also writes, “Of course 
there was no reading on Tuesday.” 
Carpenter makes clear that “talking, 
rather than reading aloud, was the 
habit at these morning sessions in a 


pub.” And John Wain takes pains to 
contrast the “more serious Thursday 
evenings” with what he calls the 
“purely convivial meetings in an 
Oxford public-house on Tuesdays at 
mid-day.” 

Nathan Starr attended one of 
the Tuesday meetings. Recalling it 
years later, he, too, emphasized its 
informality: 


During that evening [Lewis] told 
me about a gathering of friends he 
attended regularly at a pub in the 
town. He asked if I would join him 
attheir next session. Would I indeed! 

At noon on the day set I 
presented myself at a pub called The 
Eagle and the Child, the name 
vividly illustrated by a large sign on 
which was Ganymede being borne 
aloft by the eagle of Zeus... . I 
entered, and after ordering my pint 
of bitter at the bar, I was directed to 
the parlor which the proprietor had 
set aside for the gathering of Lewis 
and his friends. The conversation at 
The Bird and Baby was rather casual 
and general; I do not recall any 


sustained serious discussion. It was 
almost entirely informal, friendly 
talk among men of like vocations 
and interests. 


Unlike the Thursday meetings, 
this pub get-together can be accu- 
rately described as just a gathering 
of friends, an assembly of those who 
had much in common and much to 
share. Meetings at the Eagle and 
Child developed a reputation for be- 
ing quite boisterous, partly as a re- 
sult of Lewis’s exuberance, partly the 
equally dynamic presence of men 
like Dyson, Coghill, and Williams. 
James Dundas-Grant, one of the 
lesser-known members of the In- 
klings, emphasized the drama and 
the energy: “We sat in a small back 
room with a fine coal fire in winter. 
Back and forth the conversation 
would flow. Latin tags flying 
around. Homer quoted in the origi- 
nal to make a point.” 

Even Professor Tolkien, often 
pictured as reserved and reflective, 
joined in the fray by “jumping up 
and down, declaiming in Anglo- 
Saxon” (371). Lewis wondered what 
other people made of it all, “The fun 
is often so fast and furious that the 
company probably thinks talking 
bawdy when in fact we're very likely 
talking Theology.” 

A number of controversies and 
disagreements have arisen about the 
nature of the Inklings. But the vital- 
ity, intellectual rigor, and intensity 
of interaction are never in doubt. The 
Inklings themselves were clear and 
unequivocal in their frank apprecia- 
tion for the group. Warren Lewis 
called them “a famous and heroic 
gathering.” He described the talk, 
particularly his brother’s, as “an 
outpouring of wit, nonsense, 
whimsy, dialectical swordplay, and 
pungent judgement such as I have 
rarely heard equalled.” 

R.E.Havard echoed Warren 
Lewis’s sentiment. “The talk was 
good, witty, learned, high-hearted, 
and very stimulating.” John Wain, 
generally quick to carp and criticize, 
said of the Thursday meetings, “The 
best of them were as good as any- 
thing I shall live to see.” 


C. S. Lewis was similarly effu- 
sive in his appreciation of the In- 
klings and their impact. In an almost 
wistful description directly referring 
to the Inklings, he asked, “Is any 
pleasure on earth as great as a circle 
of Christian friends by a good fire?” 
He further emphasized their signifi- 
cance, saying, “What I owe to them 
all is incalculable.” 

Tolkien expressed his apprecia- 
tion for the group with characteris- 
tic artistry and enthusiasm, writing 
in imitation of his beloved Beowulf: 
“Hweet! we Inclinga, on erdagum 
searopancolra snyttru gehierdon.” 


Carpenter provides a translation: 
“Lo! we have heard in old days the 
wisdom of the cunning-minded In- 
klings.” The translation continues, 
“how those wise ones sat together 
in their deliberations, skillfully recit- 
ing learning and song-craft, ear- 
nestly meditating. That was true 
joy!” a 


Diana Pavlac Glyer is professor of En- 
glish at Azusa Pacific University. This 
article is taken from The Company They 
Keep, Diana Glyer ©2007 by The Kent 
State University Press. Reprinted with 
permission. 
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Film 


Of Gods and Men 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


The new movie, Of Gods and Men, 
opens on a monastery set in a peace- 
ful rural landscape. We watch 
monks worshiping, tending their 
gardens, herding sheep, and prepar- 
ing honey for the village market. 
They could be in France, which is 
where they are from. 

In fact, the monastery is in 
Tibhirine, Algeria. Geographically, 
France isn’t far away, just across the 
Mediterranean, and many Algerians 
speak French as a colonial legacy. 
But culturally there is a distance. The 
people in the nearby village are Ar- 
abs, mostly Muslim. Yet, over the 
years, despite their differences and 
the history of corrupt colonial rule, 
the monks and their neighbors have 
learned to trust each other. 

Now, in 1996, Islamic extrem- 
ists are terrorizing the country. 
Atrocities are committed. A friend’s 
niece is killed on a bus because she’s 
not wearing a veil. Everyone is un- 
easy. Then the violence reaches their 
village. After terrorists slash the 
throats of Croatian migrant workers, 
members of their parish, the monks’ 
lives will never be the same. 

At first the monks are seen as a 
group of older white men in identi- 
cal robes. But as the story progresses, 
the men emerge as individuals. 
There is Luc, who runs a health cen- 
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ter dispensing medicine (and some- 
times clothing) to the villagers. Ad- 
vising a young woman who wants 
to marry for love, not family arrange- 
ment, he’s kind and avuncular. Luc 
is endlessly giving, but he is also 
old and asthmatic, overworked and 
exhausted. 

Then there is Christian, the mo- 
nastic leader. Cerebral and cool, 
Christian manages relations with 
the village and within the commu- 
nity, where the monks now struggle 
with the political crisis. Several men 
want to return to France, as the au- 
thorities strongly advise. No one 

‘wants to die violently. As one monk 
points out, they didn’t sign up for 
martyrdom. 

When a terrorist leader and his 
men show up at the monastery de- 
manding medicine, Christian says 
“no,” that’s not what the medicine 
is for. And for a moment it appears 
that his defiance may have deadly 
consequences. Then Christian, who 
studies the Koran, quotes a passage 
about well-meaning Christian 
monks. The leader quotes the rest of 
the passage back to him, and the cri- 
sis is averted. 

Authorities insist that the 
monks need military protection. But 
again, Christian refuses. He believes 
that any cooperation with the brutal 


Film 


military will undermine their wit- 
ness. Christian also understands 
that leaving isn’t an option for the 
terrified villagers. He tells the broth- 
ers, “We’re called to live with these 
people who are also afraid.” 

As the monks’ communal con- 
versations and private prayers con- 
tinue, we also hear them in daily 
worship, reciting the Psalms and 
singing. Worship is an important 
part of the monks’ lives and the di- 
rector takes his time with these 
scenes. As dramatic as the external 
events are, the words of the songs 
and prayers are also important. They 
relate the internal plot, the move- 
ments of the heart: 


“My spirit grows faint within me, 
My heart within me dismayed.” 


“Save us, Lord, whilst we watch! 
Keep us, Lord, whilst we sleep 
And we shall watch with Christ 
And we shall rest in peace . . .” 


“ Let us look to the man of sor- 
rows, who beckons us from the 


cross.” 


“Whoever tries to save his life 
shall lose it.” 


As the Algerian military pres- 


sures the monks to leave, the villag- 
ers beg them to stay, believing that 
the monastery offers them protection. 
In the end, the monks do stay, un- 
derstanding the cost. They had given 
themselves to God years earlier and 
now are willing to give their lives as 
well. 

The movie is based on a true 
story and, before he became a monk, 
the real Brother Christian served in 
the French military during the Alge- 
rian war. This back story helps ex- 
plain Christian’s commitment to rec- 
onciliation, his resistance to allying 
with either side of the violent 
struggle. 

Among themselves the monks 
called the Algerian army “the broth- 
ers of the plain” and the rebels “the 
brothers of the mountain,” refusing 
to take sides or regard any of these 
men as their enemies. 

We've all seen war movies where 
people fight bravely and die hero- 
ically in battle. Of Gods and Men 
shows us a different kind of bravery, 
a quiet obedience to the Prince of 
Peace. 


Sharon Gallagher is the editor of Radix 
magazine. She is also associate director 
of New College Berkeley and the au- 
thor of Finding Faith. 
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Music 


Bruce Cockburn 


Small Source of Comfort 


(True North Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Musical artists who age with flour- 
ishing creativity are rare, but they do 
exist—though too often too far un- 
der the radar of popular culture. 
Witness recently Paul Simon, who 
at 69, conveyed a new masterwork, 
So Beautiful or So What. And then 
there’s iconic Canadian singer- 
songwriter Bruce Cockburn, who at 
65, delivered his 31st album, Small 
Source of Comfort, which is his stron- 
gest outing in decades. 

Despite his dour countenance on 
the CD cover, the master guitarist ex- 
udes joy here in his poetic travel- 
ogues, insightful observations, 
rhythmic excursions, and comforting 
passion. 

On the new recording, Cockburn 
is still plenty concerned about the 
foibles of the human condition, such 
as his trip to war-torn Afghanistan 
that yields the sober beauty, “Each 
One Lost,” about being part of a 
“ramp ceremony” at the Kandahar 
airport honoring the death of two 
Canadian soldiers who were going 
to be airlifted home for burial. 

He’s also alive to the realm of 
possibility on such tunes as the 
breezy instrumental “Lois on the 
Autobahn” (a piece about his late 
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mother that he dedicates in the liner 
notes “to the afterlife”) and the open- 
ing love song “The Iris of the World” 
(about a romantic rendezvous). 
While so many “stars” of pop 
music vanish with their increasingly 
vapid music after a short time-frame 


in the spotlight, bona-fide artistry 
knows no limits nor retirement age, 
as long as the creative spark is awake 
and the artist is aware and in tune 
with the human condition —thank- 
ful yet doubtful, in love and heart- 
broken, steeped in pain yet also mar- 


veling at life’s wonders, lost and re- 
deemed. 

This one sums up Cockburn’s 
oeuvre that ranges from the lone 
folkie of his early years traveling 
throughout Canada in a trailer to 
play his acoustic gigs in remote out- 
posts to his electrified urban awak- 
ening that intertwined his contem- 
plative Christian faith with his socio- 
political concerns expressed in an 
edgy, rock-hewn setting. 

I own all of Cockburn’s albums, 
yet the past several have not been as 
inspiring as his earlier discs such as 
In the Falling Dark, Dancing in the 
Dragon's Jaws, Humans, Inner City 
Front, Stealing Fire, and his ‘90s col- 
laboration with T Bone Burnett, Noth- 
ing but a Burning Light. 

Since then, my interest and ap- 
preciation have waned. Cockburn 
has recorded some fine albums, with 
some top-drawer songs, such as the 
tropical-tinged “Melon” from the 
1999 CD Breakfast in New Orleans, 
Dinner in Timbuktu. But the music 
overall has sounded tired to me. 
(Critic’s confession: Maybe it was 
Cockburn’s music or it could well 
have been that my interests shifted.) 

But Small Source of Comfort, de- 
cidedly more acoustic-oriented and 
his first studio outing since 2006, 
captured my attention on my first 
pass through. Harking back to his 
pre-plug-in ‘70s discs, Cockburn of- 
fers five instrumentals, including 
“Lois on the Autobahn,” the buoy- 
ant “Bohemian Three-Step” and the 
gently intriguing, jazzy “Parnassus 
and Fog,” inspired by his sojourn in 
San Francisco. These guitar-driven 
pieces serve as interludes among the 
14 tracks on the album, which helps 
with the pacing of the listen. 

What appealed to me also is 
that spirit of adventure that 
Cockburn embarks upon. Small 
Source of Comfort is an album of jour- 
neys where he reflects on his visits 
to Afghanistan and overnights in 
Brooklyn. In the brief liner notes, 
Cockburn writes, “When the last stu- 
dio album, Life Short Cll Now, was 
released, [ felt that it was time for 
something different. I had a vision 


While so many “stars” of pop music vanish with their 


increasingly vapid music after a short time-frame in 


the spotlight, bona-fide artistry knows no limits nor 


retirement age, as long as the creative spark is awake 


and the artist is aware and in tune with the human 


condition .. . 


of music, electric and noisy, with 
gongs and jackhammers and fiercely 
distorted guitars. To pursue a music 
like that you need isolation.” 

Because of circumstances, how- 
ever, that wasn’t in the cards. He 
continues, “As things turned out, 
these last few years have been spent 
hanging out in urban settings 
mostly, in apartments where sound 
travels, with only brief periods of 
solitude, mostly found doing long- 
distance drives.” The result? Largely, 
folkier music with acoustic guitars 
(including a 12-string) and the bo- 
nus of this album, the violin, played 
by the brilliant Jenny Scheinman, 
which creates for great musical 
chemistry. 

Of particular note are two un- 
likely Cockburn songs. The gritty, 
clipping blues “Five Fifty-One” is a 
sketch of an early morning in Brook- 
lyn, where “out on the sidewalk, 
there was diesel on the breeze” and 
“cops... knocking on my door.” But 
the best is the mid-tempo “Call Me 
Rose,” a whimsical, wry tune that 
posits the reincarnation of Richard 
Nixon as a single-parent, project- 
dwelling woman— where power is 
trumped by poverty as “penance” for 
his sins as the “boss of bosses the 
last time around.” 

While earlier Cockburn albums 
included significant lyric markers to 
his faith, Small Source of Comfort 
avoids that. There’s no need to state 
the obvious again. While “Bound- 
less,” the song written with Cana- 


dian singer-songwriter Annabelle 
Chvostek, makes note of a Church of 
Christ building and the hope for the 
ability to “travel forever and never 
land,” there’s not much uplifting 
sentiment expressed by the pervad- 
ing darkness in the lines: 


In the crashing chaos where stars 
are born 

The strong get fed and the weak 
get torn 

Look at that cosmos eating its tail 
Circled like the lip of the Holy 
Grail 


Cockburn’s hopeful spiritual 
essence shines bright in the album 
finale, “Gifts,” a short, simple song 
he used to close his shows with but 
never recorded. Accompanied only 
by his baritone guitar, he quietly 
sings about the silver rain, sunlight 
on the water, and a rocky shoreline 
covered with moss. This “catches all 
our laughter,” he sings, “and it sends 
it back without its edge, to strengthen 
us anew that we may walk within 
these walls and share our gifts with 
you.” 

The song is a fitting, beautiful 
close to an album that’s a present 
from this poet and virtuoso 
guitarist. 


Dan Ouellette is the Radix music editor 
and the Jazz Notes columnist for Bill- 
board. He’s the author of Ron Carter: Find- 
ing the Right Notes. 
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Jubal 


The Vision of Hans Rookmaaker 


Laurel Gasque 


Rembrandt 


As an art historian and L’Abri lecturer, Hans Rookmaaker influenced a generation of 
Christians to take art seriously. In this excerpt from her biography of Rookmaaker, Laurel 
Gasque describes his artistic vision. 


Biblical and historical understand- 
ing intertwined intricately with 
Hans Rookmaaker’s passion for free- 
dom, a continuous theme in his life 
and works. He would shake his 
head and express with his entire 
body a heaviness and disappoint- 
ment at the lack of freedom he found 
in the church and among Christians. 

He ached in befuddlement and 
frustration at the contradiction of his 
believing brothers and sisters as he 
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heard preaching that proclaimed 
that Christ sets people free, but saw 
a legalism that inhibited them and 
held them back from being salt and 
light in their society. 

Knowing there can be no genu- 
ine creativity and authentic art with- 
out freedom, he grieved visibly for 
young Christian artists experiencing 
a restrictive environment. 

Freedom, true intellectual and 
spiritual liberation, had been the 


capstone of his own conversion. 
Why would any Christian want to 
forfeit it? He had come to experience 
this freedom while in physical cap- 
tivity ina Nazi POW camp. His free- 
dom was embedded entirely in an 
understanding of the reality of Jesus 
Christ and in his servant Paul’s ex- 
position of this truth. Freedom cap- 
tivated Rookmaaker’s imagination 
and set him on a creatively construc- 
tive way of life. Authentic freedom, 


as he knew it, meant to be able to 
develop as a human being in accor- 
dance with reality. 

We see how basic and Biblical 
this understanding was for him: “I 
simply cannot accept—on the con- 
trary, it strikes me as unscriptural— 
that when a person becomes a Chris- 
tian she or he must be inhibited and 
lose their freedom. No, the 
Christian’s portion is life—instead 
of death and freedom, being truly 
human.”! 

That feeling for freedom con- 
trasted with legalism as much as it 
did with the prevalent permissive- 
ness without rules or with norms 
promoted by contemporary culture. 
The latter led to libertinism rather 
than true liberty, creating tyranny 
and despair. Rookmaaker stated 
over and over that Christ died not to 
make us Christian but to make us hu- 
man. Being fully human meant be- 
ing fully free. 

Hans could be outspoken, but 
rarely was he ready to call down a 
judgmental opinion on others—or 
for that matter on himself. David 
Muir, a British professional story- 
teller, remembers one occasion when 
Rookmaaker was asked if it was in- 
consistent to be a Christian and a 
smoker. Hans immediately pulled 
his pipe out of his pocket and put it 
in his mouth as he contemplated his 
answer. His reply (as Muir remem- 
bers) was, “God has a distinct record 
of accepting burnt offerings from 
those who loved and feared him, and 
Iam certainly one. If there per chance 
comes a whiff of tobacco from any 
light I give out, well, let’s leave God 
to his judgments and us to our obe- 
dience to his calling of us.” 

Hans’s humanity was perplex- 
ing to some. For believing artists, he 
was a revelation, bursting with life,. 
At the beginning of his artistic jour- 
ney, Muir knew this to be true and 
calls him today “a man who really 
knew what it is to walk that straight 
and narrow way and while doing 
so giving us a great example of how 
to walk in moral and aé$thetic free- 
dom and enjoy it at the same time.” 

A passion for beauty was at the 


The paintings of our seventeenth century are, each 


in their own way, “iconic” songs about the beauty of 


God’s creation, poems about the joy of this earthly 


life—very sober and realistic, and without denying 


the effects of sin and the fall. 


heart of Hans. As a theme in his 
works, it is ubiquitous. Harmonious 
beauty stood for him at the center of 
the aesthetical sphere and was wo- 
ven into the fabric of all creation. Yet 
beauty alone did not define art for 
him. His love of beauty didnot make 
him a reverent devotee of beauty as 
such or a prissy aesthete. He was 
vehemently against aestheticism, an 
attitude that insists that beauty is the 
most important aspect in art and/or 
life and to which everything should 
be subservient. He looked for loveli- 
ness that goes unnoticed in the ordi- 
nary surrounding us everyday. 
Seventeenth-century Dutch art 
was a celebration of the beauty of the 
ordinary in common life and served 
as an example of everyday treasures. 
In many ways it epitomized the quin- 
tessence of Rookmaaker’s aesthetic 
values. Some persons have thought 
that his dedicated appreciation of it 
captivated him to a degree that di- 
minished his ability to regard, even 
understand, the art of other times, es- 
pecially the modern period. Such an 
idea, however would be a misread- 
ing of both his spirit and his works, 
which copiously show his positive 
engagement with art of all periods 
and also with some non-Western art. 
No one can deny that he had 
a special attachment to the art of the 
Golden Age. He did. It came natu- 
rally and straight out of his spiritual 
kinship with the tradition of Groen 
van Prinsterer and Abraham 
Kuyper. 


Rookmaaker, although a stu- 
dent and admirer of Kuyper, was 
not an uncritical recipient of every- 
thing Kuyper said, especially as seen 
in his pronouncements on art in the 
Stone Lectures (1898). But he agreed 
when his fellow Dutchman and dis- 
tinguished modern pioneer of the 
integration of learning and life had 
stated the influence of Calvinism on 
Dutch art at its most glorious 
effulgence: 

. under the auspices of 

Calvinism, the art of painting, 
prophetic of democratic life of later 
times, was the first to proclaim the 
people’s maturity. . . . [NJon- 
_churchly life was also possessed of 
high importance and of an all-sided 
art-motive. Having been 
overshadowed for many centuries 
by class-distinctions, the common 
life of man came out of its hiding- 
place like anew world, in all its sober 
reality. .. 

The towering Protestant vi- 
sual interpreter of the Bible, 
Rembrandt van Rijn, managed to 
bring the prophets and apostles to 
17th-century common life and to ren- 
der an encyclopedic cast of everyday 
characters as participants in holy 
history. In his preoccupation with 
Biblical subjects, Rembrandt was 
unusual. 

The trend of his century was 
more toward an exquisite naturalism 
represented through landscape, por- 
traiture, genre interiors, and still lifes 
rather than Biblical subjects. Further, 
superb artists like Jan van Goyen, Jan 
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Steen, Johannes Vermeer, among 
Rookmaaker’s favorite artists, were 
Roman Catholic. Confessional sta- 
tus was not the issue. 

Calvinism in a deep and rich 
way, Kuyper and Rookmaaker be- 
lieved, had pervaded the whole cul- 
ture in Holland in the 17th century, 
so that everyone was the recipient of 
its liberating benefits, whether they 
were Catholic or Protestant. Life had 
been immensely enriched for every- 
one. Rookmaaker pointed out par- 
ticular ways in which he thought this 
was SO: 

Especially the painters of later 
times—since the fifteenth century — 
have taught us to see (as a result of 
the nature of their art). Did Heda 
not show us the beauty of a glass 
which reflects light, did Kalff not 
open our eyes to the amazing 
reflections of light on silver? The 
paintings of our seventeenth 
century are, each in their own way, 
“iconic” songs about the beauty of 
God’s creation, poems about the joy 
of this earthly life—very sober and 
realistic, and without denying the 
effects of sin and the fall.” 


Rookmaaker was no aesthete, 
but he was wonderfully discriminat- 
ing, looking for beauty in the small 
and inconsequential. As he traveled, 
he loved villages and out-of-the-way 
places, not just big cities and glitzy 
galleries. In Switzerland and Aus- 
tria, the aesthetic brought forward by 
17th-century Dutch art allowed him 
to see the wise use of land in the in- 
tegration of farm buildings within 
the landscape in a way that beauti- 
fied and added charm to it. 

In the United States and Canada, 
it led him to observe a more appro- 
priative and instrumental use of 
land that often led to the scarring and 
ugliness of the landscape, though it 
was as inherently beautiful as any- 
thing in Europe. Nothing, he 
thought, was generally added that 
graced it. Of course, he also was 
aware that some of the same values 
he saw in the landscape of North 
America were also coming to Europe. 

The art of 17th-century Holland 
gave Rookmaaker a place to stand 
that was aesthetically parallel to his 
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Arts, continued from page 12 


ing lines about himself as edible 
bread turned an audience of Galilean 
enthusiasts into a departing crowd 
of bewildered grumblers. His sud- 
den appearances, dramatic out- 
bursts, angry debates, and mysteri- 
ous healings continued to mystify 
the crowds and alarm the authori- 
ties. 

& Hopefully the irony of how bring- 

‘g ing a close friend back to life put 

& deadly consequences into motion for 


firm footing philosophically in Cal- 
vinist thought. Far from restricting 
him, that aesthetic gave him enor- 
mous scope. A few of the things it 
helped him love were clarity, mod- 
esty, restraint, decorum, splendor 
without ostentation, simplicity with- 
out bareness, humanity, warmth, 
expressiveness without emotional- 
ism, playfulness, humor, elegance, 
faithfulness to nature without slav- 
ish realism, and charm. 

He admired the minimalist el- 
egance of much of modern art, espe- 
cially in its application to contem- 
porary design. His sensibilities had 
no trouble leaping from the pristine 
vast spaces of whitewashed church 
interiors by Pieter Saenredam (1597— 
1 665) to the bare essentialism in the 
geometrical abstract style of Piet 
Mondrian (1872-1944). 


Laurel Gasque is a cultural historian and 
lecturer at Regent College. She is a 
contributing editor of Radix maga- 
zine, a board member of New Col- 
lege Berkeley, and associate editor of 
Artway, (www.artway.eu). 

This article is taken from Art and the 
Christian Mind: the life and work of H. R. 
Rookmaaker, Laurel Gasque, ©2003. pp. 
126-131. Used by permission of Cross- 
way, a publishing ministry of Good 
News Publishers, Wheaton, IL. 


Notes 

1. The Complete Works of Hans R. 
Rookmaaker, Marleen Hengelaar- 
Rookmaaker, ed. (Carlisle, UK), 3:336. 

2. Complete Works, 4:228. 


Jesus is not lost on us. Jesus’ imag- 
ery of the vine, the prayer to his Fa- 
ther, and the promise of his Spirit all 
underscore the essentially relational 
nature of the life he was offering. 

For me, all the discussions about 
Christ and culture, the relationship 
between image and word, commu- 
nication and communion, are im- 
plicitly addressed and resolved in 
John’s Gospel. 

I view this book as an important 
resource as we try to think our way 
past the reactionary cul-de-sacs de- 
scribed by Andy Crouch about cul- 
ture-making. I also view his book as 
a vital resource as I reflect upon 
Daniel Siedell’s call to contemplative 
communion with an art work and 
Nicolas Bourriaud’s vision of a “re- 
lational aesthetic.” 

But for all of his evident artistry, 
John did not write principally as 
someone trying to create a master- 
piece, or to provide a theoretic basis 
for a complex theory of signs and 
culture. John wrote first and foremost 
as someone who confesses that he 
walked with, handled, touched, and 
beheld the glory. John wrote as an 
eyewitness who at times could 
scarcely contain his awe-struck 
wonder at what he saw, and whom 
he was with. 

As I read John’s Gospel, Iam re- 
minded of a famous aphorism by the 
other John I.have mentioned occa- 
sionally throughout this article, John 
Ruskin. 

“The greatest thing a human 
soul ever does in this world is 
to see something, and tell what was 
seen in a plain way. Hundreds of 
people can talk for one who can 


think, but thousands can think for 
one who can see. To see clearly is 
poetry, prophecy, and religion—all 
in one.” (John Ruskin, Modern Paint- 
ers, Volume III [1856]). 


Steve Scott is a British writer, poet, and 
musician who writes and speaks often 
on the arts in the UK and US. He is the 
author of Like a House on Fire: Renewal of 
the Arts in a Post-modern Culture. 
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The Afterimage 


Written after reading Mark Antonacci’s The Resurrection of 
the Shroud. Antonacci concludes that contemporary technol- 
ogy has not determined the nature of the image which lies upon 
the fibers of the Shroud of Turin. 


You — Your body laid out, bloody, unwashed — 
unperfumed but for the nard — upon 
each eye a coin — Israel's flowers tossed 


beside it. Now, your suffering is done. 


Toe to head to foe, wrapped in linen tight — 
once rigor mortis set your body rigid — 
before decay — You radiated light, 


the flash of a millisecond, undid 


death. — Your body dematerialized. 
The cloth dropped through the space it left behind. — 
The thinnest broth of color, there energized, 


reveals your wounds’ responding prints, co-signed 


with blood. Your face upon its warp and weft 


proclaims your resurrection — Your theft of death. 


—-David C. Anderson 


\ 


“The Afterimage” placed in the recent Radix poetry contest. 
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Last Word 


Thoughts in the Night: A Prayer for Japan 


Jessica Reynolds Renshaw 


Jessica Reynolds Renshaw had a remarkable childhood. In 1960 she sailed with her family to the 
Soviet Union to protest nuclear testing. Later voyages included a trip to North Vietnam with 


humanitarian supplies and two peace pilgimages to the nuclear powers with Hiroshima/Nagasaki 


survivors, which were organized by her mother (who was made an honorary citizen of Hiroshima). 


When a toothache woke me a few 
days ago, I lay awake thinking of per- 
sons in Sendai, Tokyo, Fukushima, 
as I was trying to get back to sleep. 
Some of those affected have beds, but 
are self-sealed in their houses in or- 
der to maintain some semblance of 
protection from radioactive contami- 
nation. Some no longer have beds 
and are exposed to whatever con- 
tamination, cold, discomfort, exists 
outside. 

Lord, may every child in Japan 
tonight have someone safe to take 
them into shelter and care for them. 

I remember reading Randy 


Alcorn’s book Safely Home, about an - 


entirely different group of people 
hungry, cold, and alone: Chinese 
Christians imprisoned for their faith. 
I remember a pastor in that book say- 
ing, “Pray that our shreds of clothes 
will keep us warm. Pray that God 
will keep our empty stomachs con- 
tent. God has done that for us many 
times before.” 

Lord, keep Sendai survivors 
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warm, whatever the temperatures. 
For those who still await riceball 
handouts, somehow keep them 
feeling full, with energy to do what 
they need to do. 
I cannot let this fear in, this fear 
I grew up with. Seven-years old, 
spending recesses sitting on the play- 
ground on the Army base near 
Hiroshima, picking dozens of four-, 
five-, and six-leaf clovers and won- 
dering if mutations from the bomb 
accounted for their abundance. 
Sailing with my family into the 
Bikini nuclear testing zone as a 14- 
year old, wondering whether we 
would be irradiated for the audacity 
of our protest—and if we were, which 
of the five of us would wear the single 
gas mask we had brought with us. 
Sailing to Siberia in winter to pro- 
test Soviet nuclear testing, wonder- 
ing whether the Russians would 
sink our yacht before we could get 
close enough to the site to be irradi- 
ated. 
If [let it, this fear would become 


all-consuming, immobilizing, as it 
did when I was a teenager. Insidi- 
ous, unseen danger would take over 
my life, the terror of the unknown 
combined with the terror of having 
no place to hide. 

Lord, protect the Japanese 
people from fear, from post-trau- 
matic stress. May they look past 
their gods of wood and stone to a 
God who can use power for good. 
May they know, as my first hus- 
band Rick put it, that “ultimate re- 
ality is Personal” and may they, 
and we, give You our anxiety in ex- 
change for Your peace. 

How ironic that we Americans 
who dropped the bombs (although 
we did not know they would keep 
on killing for thousands of years, we 
werejust doing what had to be done 
to stop the insanity of the Japanese 
military), may now be consumed by 
the same panic as the survivors of 
those bombs: Is this headache, this 
vague nausea, this ache in my bones, 
this diarrhea—in myself, in my 


child—the beginning of radiation 
sickness? Will it affect my unborn 
child? Will it get worse? Is it lethal? 
Lord, Your word says to “look 

not at the seen but at the unseen.” 
But these dangers are also unseen. 
May we focus not on the unseen ter- 
rors but on Your unseen grace. May 
we not be so absorbed with our- 
selves that we cannot care for those 
close to us. May we “switch to trust.” 
Even as I sit here typing, it is 

hard not to think of this screen light- 
ing up the darkness of our bedroom 
as a source of radiation. When I 
spend 12-14 hours in front of it, as I 
have been doing since March 10th, I 
come away with my face feeling sun- 
burned, lips tingling, tongue sore, 
but those sensations don’t last long. 
Is the ache in my jaw, which woke 
me up, a sign of over-exposure? Mi- 
crowaves, X-rays, mammograms, cat 
scans: I suspect them all and try to 
avoid them all, althougf the kinds 
of radiation and the half-lives differ 
and are mysteries to me. Radiation 


is cumulative, and less is best. 
Growing up, I learned from 

my father’s research on the chil- 

dren of Hiroshima that radiation is 


bad. Long-term effects cause can- 
cers, specifically leukemia and thy- 
roid cancer. They stunt growth. 
They compromise immune systems. 
We learned later that the effects 
reach even into future generations 
through mutations in our DNA. 
One of the three crewmen from 
Hiroshima who sailed around the 
world with us later fathered three 
daughters, all deaf. Was that related 
to his exposure to radiation? Who 
can tell? 

If, as evolution claims, we “de- 
scended” from sea slugs to the pin- 
nacle of humanity through muta- 
tions, how do mutations uniformly 
produce changes that are deleteri- 
ous to the organism, rendering it 
less, if not non-functional? 

Lord, keep me from 
judgmentalism and sarcasm. 

When I moved back to the 


Hokusai 


States I was confused to find that, 
here, radiation is good. Here, radia- 
tion does not cause cancer, it cures it. 
Radiation kills, yes, but here we har- 
ness and direct it to kill only what we 
want it to kill. So when it comes in a 
cloud, poisoning our air, the ground 
our food grows in, the grass our cows 
eat, the water we drink, the water our 
fish swim in, how can we harness that 
radiation to kill only what we want 
it to? 

Lord, we are all in this together. 
Let there be no us and them. Let us 
as a human family look out for our 
common interests. We are all frag- 
ile, finite, and mortal. We have all 
fallen short of your glory. Let us give 
each other slack. 

Lord, bless Sendai, Tokyo, and 
Fukushima and give the works of 
Your hands there peaceful rest. 


Jessica Reynolds Renshaw is the author 


of To Russia with Love: An American Fam- 
ily Challenges Nuclear Testing. 
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Chimney Swallow 


Accustomed as she was to the vastness 
of sky and clouds, the early morning 
chimney swallow took a wrong turn 
and found herself in the fireplace, 


in despair of blackness and death. 


Her white breast covered with soot, 
she battered herself against the brick 
sides. If only she beat her wings 
hard enough, she would find air. 


Then she clung to the screen, 


her eye glinting in terror at my 
strange world seen dimly through 
the dark curtain, at me, sitting 
there in my robe, a book on my lap, 


engrossed until I heard her muffled 


scrabbling, saw her wild eye searching. 
Her still wing was sharp, meant to slice 
through air, designed for whirling, 

a paradox in this confined place where 


she could find no way out. 


Then instead of senseless dark struggle 
and sudden death, she chose to hear 

a silent Voice say Go to the light. 

And she rose to the truth 


of open air. 


—Judy Callarman 


“Chimney Swallow” placed in the recent Radix poetry contest. 
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Where Faith Meets Culture: 
The Radix Magazine Anthology 


Where Faith Meets Culture is a new Radix magazine 
anthology. Radix assumes that Christians live in the 
real world and takes lay Christians seriously. As 
one subscriber has written: "Radix is a more worldly 
magazine than one would expect from its deep 
commitment to Christ." Radix monitors the cultural 
landscape, questions assumptions, and introduces 
new voices, remaining deeply rooted in Christ. 


Sociologist Robert Bellah wrote in a Radix article: 
“Though social scientists say a lot about the self, 
they have nothing to say about the soul and as a 
result the modern view finds the world intrinsically 
meaningless.” Radix continues to talk about meaning 
and hope in a culture that has lost its way. . 


The articles in this anthology reflect the magazine's 

wide-ranging interests: literature, art, music, 

: theology, psychology, technology, discipleship, and 

word, Krista Varies, spiritual formation. They’re written by some of the 

Fetcho, Sharon Gallagher, David W. Gill, Joel B. outstanding authors whose work has graced our 
pages over the years: 


Labberton, Hen | Peggy Alter, Kurt Armstrong, Robert Bellah, Bob 
Phillips, Dan OQuelletic, Steve Scott, and Lici Shaw, | Buford, Krista Faries, David and Susan Fetcho, 

: ve eee _ Sharon Gallagher, David Gill, Joel B. Green, Os 
‘toteyy SHARON GALLAGHER Guinness, Vizginia Hearn, ates Hearn, Don 
Heinz, Margaret McBride Horwitz, Mark 
Labberton, Henri Nouwen, Earl Palmer, Susan 
Phillips, Dan Ouellette, Steve Scott, and Luci Shaw. 
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Subscribe, order book, or order print (on back cover) 


Name Address 


City State/Zip 
© $15 for 4 issues, 1 year ($20 foreign), 0 $20 for Radix Anthology ($22 foreign) 0 $50 for print (back cover) 
e 
Make check payable to: RADIX magazine, P.O. Box 4307, Berkeley, CA 94704 
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www.radixmagazine.com. 
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Get “In Deep” 


“In. Deep” is a print by Maj-Britt Hilstrom, 
an extraordinary artist and chair of the 
Radix board. The image is of a Tilapia, a 
fish found in the Sea of Galilee, also called 
“St. Peter’s fish,” after the Gospel account 
of Peter finding a coin in a fish’s mouth. 

Hilstrom’s works have been exhibited 
nationally and internationally. Collections 
include: the University of California 
Berkeley, the University of Michigan, and 
the Library of Congress. 

The image is 7”x 5” ona 14”x 15” sheet 
of paper. The intaglio print utilizes the solar 
etching method (using the sun to etch the 
plate instead of acid) on French Rives BFK 
archival neutral ph paper. We’re selling the 
prints for $50 each from a limited edition 
of 40 copies. 

Maj-Britt’s work a sells for 
much more than what we’re charging and 
all proceeds go to Radix, a gift from her to the magazine and to our readers. You can view more of her work at 
www.maj-britthilstrom.com. Please send your check to Radix marked “anniversary print.” 


Volume 36 Number 1 


Sheer Encouragement/Earl Palmer 
Being Present to Others/Jan Johnson 
: Interview with John Stott 


Remembering John Stott/Mark Labberton 


(ra’ dix) n. 1. the root of a plant 2. same as 
radical 3. a root or base 4. a Christian magazine 
that interacts with, critiques, and challenges the 
prevailing culture 


oe 


Notes from the Catacombs/ In his article “Sheer Encouragement,” Earl Palmer challenges us to offer generous 
support for others as part of our Christian discipleship (p. 4). Another neglected spiritual discipline is the art of 
listening, or as Jan Johnson puts it, the gift of “being present” (p.8). As we were working on this issue, we heard that 
the beloved John Stott had been called home. We’re running an interview I did with him some years ago that 
describes his calling and vision for the church (p.12 ). Mark Labberton, who was a close friend of Rev. Stott, also 
shares his personal tribute (p.18 ). —Peace, Sharon 
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Meditation 


On Nature 


George MacDonald 


In what belongs to the deeper meanings of nature and her mediation 
between us and God, the appearances of nature are the truths of nature, 
far deeper than any scientific discoveries in and concerning them. The 
show of things is that for which God cares most, for their show is the face 
of far deeper things than they; we see in them, in a distant way, as ina 
glass darkly, the face of the unseen. It is through their show, not through 
their analysis, that we enter into their deepest truths. What they say to 
the childlike soul is the truest thing to be gathered of them 

To know a primrose is a higher thing than to know all the botany of 
it—just as to know Christ is an infinitely higher thing than to know all 
theology... I would not be supposed to depreciate the labours of science, 
but I say its discoveries are unspeakably less precious than the merest 
gifts of Nature, those which, from morning to night, we take unthinking 
from her hands. One day, I trust, we shall be able to enter into their 
secrets from within them—by natural contact between our heart and 


theirs. —The Voice of Job 


e 
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Sheer Encouragement 


Earl’ Palmer 


Carol Aust 


The unpayable debt that I owe [C. S. Lewis] was not influence as it is ordinarily 


understood, but sheer encouragement. —J. RR. Tolkien 
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Where do we find the kind of encouragement that can be given away with no strings 


attached? Good verbs, like love and encourage, have their source sooner or later in the 


great Noun, the Lord of love who is the Lord of encouragement. 


Has it dawned on you that you be- 
long to a family that is like no other 
family in the world? There are secrets 
you know and ways you do things 
that make you different. 

Sometimes it’s embarassing 
when your family connection is ex- 
posed. Maybe when you were a teen- 
ager your mother or father kissed you 
in front of your friends just as you 
were getting out of the car at sum- 
mer camp. But sometimes it’s pro- 
foundly and powerfully wonderful 
as your pride is stirred because 
friends at school tell you how great 
they think your mom is. 

Sheer encouragement is a good 
gift to give to anyone, and the people 
from whom we first receive this gift 
may (or may not) be our parents. 
That gift is one of the best gifts that 
parents have in their power to be- 
stow. It always does good. It can be 
had in great supply, no matter the 
economic welfare of the family, since 
it can be drawn from the resources 
of God. 

In the Bible, encouragement is 
the gift most often noted in advice 
given to parents. It is even a vow 
parents make at the baptism of an 
infant. They agree to raise their chil- 
dren “in the nurture and the encour- 
agement of the Lord.” 

But what is sheer encourage- 
ment? What are its mysterious se- 
crets? How do we learrvthem? And 
how do we give sheer encourage- 
ment to our own children and to oth- 


ers around us? How do we compen- 
sate when sheer encouragement 
hasn’t been our experience either 
from parents or mentors or friends? 
In order to answer those questions, 
we must understand what encour- 
agement is and what it is not. 

Sheer encouragement can be 
characterized in at least four ways. 
First, since it begins with the encour- 
ager, encouragers must themselves 
be encouraged. Second, it requires 
respect. Third, it calls for discipline. 
Finally, it’s fun. 


Encouraging the Encourager 

Encouragement begins inside our 
own heart and mind. This means 
that in order to share its good effects 
with those around me, I need to dis- 
cover God’s love and faithfulness 
myself. 

Encouragement needs daily re- 
newal because last week’s encour- 
aging phone call may not be ad- 
equate to help us withstand the pres- 
sures of today’s trials. The continu- 
ous nature of the gift means that we 
who want to encourage others must 
have renewable sources of encour- 
agement for our own lives. That 
source must be a conviction of our 
own worth, so that we feel encour- 
aged by God to be who we are and 
where we are. 

Only then can we encourage our 
children and friends without the 
subtle “hooks” that spoil so much of 
what sometimes passes for “encour- 


agement.” Take parents, for ex- 
ample, who cheer their children to- 
ward achievements in academic 
work, sports, the arts, or even the 
church—not out of the fullness of 
grace, but out of their own half-filled 
and frustrated parental ambitions, 
now programmed into the children’s 
lives. 

Such encouragement is anything 
but sheer. In fact, it is the opposite. 
Now, it’s a highly controlled en- 
dorsement-strategy that originates in 
hidden agendas, to be fulfilled 
through the experiences of sons and 
daughters. Those “encouragers” are 
pushing someone else to succeed in 
order in some sense to complete their 
own incompleteness. 

I know of only one safeguard 
against such fraudulent encourage- 
ment, and that is the spiritual and 
emotional health of the encourager. 
That is why we must begin our re- 
flections on the gift of encourage- 
ment with a close look at ourselves. 


The Lord of Encouragement 
Where do we find the kind of en- 
couragement that can be given away 
with no strings attached? Good 
verbs, like love and encourage, have 
their source sooner or later in the 
great Noun, the Lord of love who is 
the Lord of encouragement. This 
means that to keep encouragement 
free from the contamination of my 
selfish and sometimes hidden moti- 
vations, I must feel the safety and 
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Because the grace of forgiveness underpins all proper respect, we experience the 


realism, along with the encouragement, that has its origin in the gospel of Jesus 


Christ. We are respected for what we are. 


goodness of God’s love for me. 

When I am assured of profound 
inner encouragement, Iam able genu- 
inely to encourage others. The 
apostle Paul, who sensed the fullness 
of God’s love in his own life, was 
therefore able to encourage his 
friends at Philippi: “And my God 
will supply every need of yours ac- 
cording to his riches in glory in Christ 
Jesus” (Philippians 4:19). There are 
no hooks in that sentence. 


Respect 

“Mother always held my older 
brother’s hand when they crossed 
the street. Me she sent alone,” la- 
mented Rodney Dangerfield. “I just 
don’t get no respect.” 

A second characteristic of sheer 
encouragement is respect. Respect 
for the other people in our lives acts 
as a strong limitation on the hidden 
agendas of fraudulent encourage- 
ment. Unlike Rodney Dangerfield, I 
was always taken seriously by my 
mother and father. 

That one single aspect of their 
encouragement kept typical pater- 
nalism and maternalism under man- 
ageable control during the years of 
my Own growing up. 

We always talked a lot, dis- 
agreed, agreed to disagree, and found 
agreement too. At the center of the 
conversation in our home was my 
mother and father’s basic respect for 
us children and for our ideas regard- 
less of our age. Children are told in 
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the Bible to honor and respect their 
parents, but respect is a two-way 
street. 


Mutual respect in a home pro- 
duces not only a truly educated 
child, but also an encouraged one. 
In fact, few experiences in life are as 
robust and encouraging as the spir- 
ited conversations of people who 
genuinely listen to each other be- 
cause they respect each other. 


Our Children Are Not Our Own 

At an infant's baptism, the par- 
ents receive the child back into their 
hands from the pastor, who an- 
nounces the child’s Christian name 
for the congregation to hear. In that 
announcement, parents agree that 
their children are not their property 
or the extension of themselves. 
Rather they are unique individuals 
of dignity and worth because of 
God’s promise and decision. That 
therefore means that parents must 
raise their children as the most im- 
portant guests in their home. They 
don’t actually belong to them, but 
they are entrusted to them. Respect- 
ing each individual’s worth in this 
way enables family members to face 
one another realistically. 

Because the grace of forgiveness 
underpins all proper respect, we ex- 
perience the realism, along with the 
encouragement, that has its origin in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. We are re- 
spected for what we are. Despite our 
shortcomings, those who respect us 


will listen closely to what we say. 
They try to hear us. Thus there is an 
earnestness in relationships that sets 
each of us free to think things through 
for ourselves. We come to feel that 
our thoughts matter. We sense this 
respectfulness in the encounters of 
Jesus with people throughout the 
Gospel narratives. Everyone Jesus 
met had his full attention. 


Disciplined Pressure toward 
Growth 

A third characteristic of encour- 
agement is discipline. Discipline 
coaches us toward knowledge and 
skill of hands and mind. Discipline 
trains us in character and self-con- 
trol. It helps a growing person to 
reach his or her best stride. This goal 
of what I'll call edification is the test 
by which all methods of discipline 
should be judged. 

No real encouragement is pos- 
sible apart from a healthy pressure 
toward growth. We need teachers 
and parents who make demands of 
us for our own good. The result is 
that we are encouraged to grow. At 
the same time the balanced influence 
of their demands give us a reality- 
check on our developing self-aware- 
ness. ; 


The Stress that Destroys 
Discipline is healthy pressure, 
healthy stress, in contrast with bad 
pressure, which is what the Bible 
calls temptation. Temptation presses 


us toward bad choices and away 
from hope. 

Discipline encourages us to de- 
cide and act toward truth and knowl- 
edge. The goal of discipline is to 
strengthen; the goal of temptation is 
to destroy. In discipline, stress is nec- 
essary; without stress on the heart 
muscle it cannot be thickened and 
made more efficient in its recovery 
rate after strong exertion. In tempta- 
tion, the stress on our lives seeks to 
destroy and is therefore always evil. 

Discipline from a parent can be 
profoundly encouraging because it 
signals how seriously my life and 
growth are being taken by someone 
else. They not only know that I exist, 
but they want me to succeed. 

But since disciplining a child in- 
volves the handling of another 
person’s life, it takes skill, time, and 
work for a parent or teacher—and 
also time for the learner. There is no 
easy way to learn math or French or 
anything else important. Conse- 
quently, encouragement cannot af- 
ford to be indulgent or sloppy. It is 
concerned to prepare the person for 
the road, not the road for the person. 


The Shared Fun Instinct 

Finally, and fourth, sheer encour- 
agement is characterized by what I 
call the shared fun instinct. The kind 
of encouragement usually cherished 
longest in our memory is the inad- 
vertent, unplanned event (perhaps 
on the way home from a seemingly 


more important event) when the fam- 
ily or a group of friends simply has 
fun together and enjoys the simple 
fact of one another's existence. It hap- 
pens when you discover that you not 
only love your children and your 
parents but you genuinely like them 
too. They’re fun to be around. 

If I want to encourage someone, 
I will let them know every day ina 
different, unplanned way that they 
please me and that Iam proud to be 
their father, or their youth leader, or 
their friend, or their son. 

Fun is a powerful force for en- 
couragement. This is why heartfelt 
laughter is so healing. The thin 
laughter of cynicism has an oppo- 
site effect. Because it is sustained at 
someone else’s expense, it builds up 
an inevitable debt of anger and bit- 
terness. But there is sheer encourage- 
ment in laughter, and its result is as 
ethically good as it is physically 
healthy. 

Families need fun events where 
children and parents laugh together, 
just as they need heavy moments to- 
gether where parents and children 
cry together. Only human beings 
laugh and cry, and we must have 
both to remind us of our humanness. 


The Legacy of Grief 

The legacy of genuine joy is en- 
couraging, but so is the legacy of 
genuine grief. Our experiences of 
sorrow become a wondrous part of 
the encouragement mandate that 


parents have for their sons and 
daughters, and that close friends are 
able to share together. 

A stranger will not cry with you 
at some very small but real defeat that 
your heart feels. Opaqueness of so- 
cial and interpersonal distance is 
discouraging when you feel pain. 

When your father or mother or 
close friend starts to cry with you 
because they understand how much 
you hurt, at that instant the gift of 
empathetic encouragement binds 
you together. What hurts you at this 
particular moment may be small in 
the vast moving parade of history, 
but for you it needs someone who is 
there, someone who understands 
how you feel. 

Availability for the real moment 
of joy or of sorrow is the fundamen- 
tal mandate of parenting and of 
friendship. It turns out to be the best 
gift we can give our family and 
friends. It means being there with 
love, respect, discipline, or tears 
when tears are needed—and with 
laughter when everyone breaks out 
laughing. 

Encouragement becomes an un- 
payable debt, the kind everyone 
should have the joy of owing.@ 


Earl Palmer is the author of many books, 
including Love Has Its Reasons and The 
24-Hour Christian (where this article was 
originally published). Rev. Palmer is also 
the head of Earl Palmer Ministries. 
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Being Present to Others 


But the woman, knowing what had 
happened to her, came in fear and 
trembling, fell down before him, and 
told him the whole truth. He said to 
her, “Daughter, your faith has made 
you well; go in peace and be healed 
of your disease” (Mark 5:33-34, 
NRSV). 

In the film, Clara’s Heart, a Carib- 
bean woman becomes a nanny to a 
boy ina well-to-do family. In spite of 
their different backgrounds, Clara 
wins the boy over, particularly by 
sharing her life in her Caribbean 
community. When the boy’s parents 
separate, she is the one who gives 
him the time and attention he needs. 

Clara shares her home, her 
friends, and even her past struggles 
with an estranged spouse and grown 
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Jan Johnson 


son. Viewers are surprised that a 
rich kid could bond so well with a 


poor Caribbean woman, but she is 
open to him in a way that others are 
not. 

In a similarly paradoxical situa- 
tion, Jesus became a significant lis- 
tener in the life of awoman who had 
suffered with hemorrhages for 12 
years. She wanted his healing touch 
but he was hurrying off to help the 
daughter of an important religious 
official. Instead of delaying him by 
speaking to him, she made a brief 
contact with his clothes. 

That finger-to-cloth touch pulled 
power from him and when he turned 
to ask, “Who touched my clothes?” 
she didn’t answer. His friends were 
astonished that he could pose such 


Carol Aust 


a question in a pressing crowd, but 
he kept asking, eager to connect with 
the person in need. 

Once Jesus discovered her, she 
didn’t just state her name, thank him, 
and run home. She stood there and 
told him the “whole truth.” Imag- 
ine a female in those times speaking 
about a long-term hemorrhaging 
problem to a male in the middle of a 
teeming crowd. But he didn’t belittle 
her for her superstitious, presump- 
tuous behavior in assuming that his 
clothes were wired with power— 
and then grabbing that power with- 
out asking permission. This woman 
who had previously been reluctant 
to speak now overflowed with 
words. What could have prompted 
this dramatic change except the fo- 


cused attention of a listener who 
wasn’t too preoccupied to hear the 
details? 

Jesus had a way of saying “Iam 
here” in his words and manner 
(John 8:42), which let people know 
he had nothing more important to 
do with his time than to be with 
them. In so doing, he gave us a 
glimpse of God who is eager to know 
us. Doing that, he also offered us a 
model for redemptive work on this 
earth. 

But wide-eyed listening is diffi- 
cult to muster. It requires humility to 
stop moving and shaking long 
enough to be present to people. To 
allow someone to pull you in on the 
beam of their gaze is to submit to that 
person. Taking time to hear the de- 
tails of the “whole truth” impinges 
on our longing to get ahead in a me- 
first, look-out-for-number-one way of 
living. 

I know how often I race through 
life, interacting with cash machines 
and e-mail messages so I won't have 
to bother with people. And then, 
there’s a breathing human face who 
wants me to respond. It’s as if this 
person is carving off a piece of me, 
and it hurts. It’s one thing to say I 
want to become a person who “wel- 
comes” the “stranger” (Matthew 
25:35), but quite another to have a 
sense of mission when my routine is 
interrupted. 

I felt this pull when I was pre- 
paring a talk about growing a heart 
for people. Interrupting my work, my 
16-year-old son came into my office 
to ask me a question. Instead of an- 
swering him while gazing at the com- 
puter screen, I slowly turned my-en- 
tire body to face him, rested my 
hands in my lap, and looked at him. 
He then sat down in the window 
seat opposite me, and I focused on 
him. For a few minutes, it felt down- 
right odd to pay such close attention 
to this boy. 

When we attempt to offer alert- 
ness to others, distant voices whis- 
per, What's in it for me? How can 
this person help my werk, my repu- 
tation, my favorite causes? Most of 
us only half-listen to a conversation, 


What a stretching process it is to be present to people! 


It takes such self-abandonment simply to enjoy them 


and pray for peace and harmony in their day. 


waiting for a reference to what inter- 
ests us, or planning what to say next. 
Acquaintances become objects 
whom we must persuade to our opin- 
ion. Children become recipients of 


parental “quality time.” Lunches © 


become occasions for acquiring 
greater clout. 

I can see Jesus gently drawing 
that flow of despair and information 
out of this woman. I imagine him 
tilting his head forward in sympa- 
thy that she had spent all her money 
on doctors, but nothing helped her 
(Mark 5:26). 

That scene somehow empowers 
me to listen, face to face, to the per- 
son who appears in front of me (even 
if she or he is superstitious and pre- 
sumptuous) and consider this per- 
son as a mystery to be explored and 
appreciated, someone with whom | 
can connect. Unlike Christ, I have 
no miracles to offer, but I can receive 
their words as we talk. 

Pondering this, I listened to my 
son sitting as he sat in the window 
seat that day and I wondered, What 
can this terribly sufficient almost- 
man who rappels from cliffs need 
from me? In the quiet of his 
storytelling, Isaw that he needed me 
in ways he would not verbalize: to 
share jokes, to question his opinions, 
to mess up his pony-tail. If [had not 
turned around and faced him that 
day, he would never have sat down 
to talk. 


Shades of Availability 

We might imagine ourselves as 
the disciples in the shuffle around 
Jesus that day. I would have tapped 
my feet impatiently, clearing my 
throat, pulling on Jesus’ sleeve to 


move on. Slowly, it might dawn on 
me that this is going to be one of those 
“golden moments” to be recorded in 
history. Maybe I should pay atten- 
tion. 

Regrettably, golden moments 
rarely announce themselves—they 
pounce on us. Because of changes in 
work schedules, I am now driving 
my teenage daughter to school for the 
first time since she was in first grade. 
I do not like this. [am not amorning 
person. I am not alert enough easily 
to notice kids darting out in front of 
cars. But the task falls to me, soI do 
it. 

Then my daughter's friend needs 
a ride everyday, and, well, I take her 
too. I perfect the craft of tuning out 
these girls riding in my car so I can 
ooze quietly into my day. I submit to 
the situation enough to be alert, but 
not enough to give conversation or 
heart to these teenage girls. 

But these girls are not to be ig- 
nored. They play the radio and gos- 
sip, so I feel annoyed and do the 
spiritual thing I do with people who 
annoy me. I pray for them! When I 
realize I’m using prayer to tune them 
out, I feel worse. So I listen to them 
and am drawn in, and it dawns on 
me that I’m participating in one of 
those “quality” parent activities, in- 
teracting with my daughter and her 
friend. 

Now it feels good because I’m 
being a good parent, but I push that 
too far and start telling them what 
they ought to feel and think. What a 
stretching process it is to be present 
to people! It takes such self-abandon- 
ment simply to enjoy them and pray 
for peace and harmony in their day. 

How do we acquire humility? 
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The unidentified author of 
The Cloud of Unknowing 
says that the best sort of hu- 
mility comes from “recog- 
nizing the transcendent 
goodness of God... and his 
overflowing, superabun- 
dant love.” God's good- 
ness. God’s love. Jesus was 
good enough to stop when 
he had an important ap- 
pointment. Jesus honored 
her enough to stand there 
and listen. 

Borrowing from God’s 
goodness and love, and 
wrapping ourselves in this 
picture of the woman and 
Jesus, we can, fora moment 
or two, yield an attentive ear 
to those we might otherwise 
control with a word of dis- 
missal. God’s openness to 
us stimulates us to climb 
outside the walls of our self- 
obsession to delight in another per- 
son. 


Bringing Our Self-Talk on Board 

Even to begin to listen to an- 
other person forces us to die to our- 
selves. A whole committee in our 
head has to be quelled. At a high- 
school track meet a few weeks ago, I 
saw a woman who used to come to 
the church we attend. As she ap- 
proached me, I heard one of the com- 
mittee members in my head say, Dis- 
tance yourself from this woman. She 
comes on too strong. 

She asked about my activities 
and then told me how her influence 
on her job had increased. A commit- 
tee member in my head piped up, 
She’s one-upping you. She’s flaunt- 
ing her success—see if you can 
match it. I could feel my face contort 
into its logical let’s figure-this-out 
expression as I began to critique ev- 
ery comment she made. 

Then I caught myself and of- 
fered the breath prayer that rescues 
me in difficult conversations: Show 
me the heart of this person. One of 
the committee members in my head 
responded with, Soften up a bit, 
don’t give her reason to prove her- 
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self to you. That felt better. I almost 
liked this woman. 


As each committee member 
paraded through my mind: the fash- 
ion critiquer (a black leather jacket — 
is she trying to look twenty?); the 
personality evaluator (What does 
her husband see in her?); the fanatic 
police (Don’t get her started on X 
topic). [had to remind myself to lis- 
ten with the ear of my heart. 

Why is it such a struggle to be 
present to people? “To die to our 
neighbors means to stop judging 
them, to stop evaluating them, and 
thus to become free to be compassion- 
ate,” Henri Nouwen wrote. “Com- 
passion can never coexist with judg- 
ment because judgment creates the 
distance, the distinction, which pre- 
vents us from really being with the 
other.” To give up our preoccupation 
with evaluating others feels like 
death. We're saying good-bye to the 
self-importance that tells us that we, 
above all others, truly know what's 
right. We are surrendering our clev- 
erness and discernment skills. To 
give this up involves a purposeful 
grief that must be chosen over and 
over. 

The committee members in our 


head don’t surrender easily. 
They don’t excel in goodness 
and love, so I must offer the 
same goodness and love to 
myself. The lesser sort of hu- 
mility, according to The Cloud 
of Unknowing, is to “see 
clearly the degradation, mis- 
ery, and weakness of the hu- 
man condition.” I am very 
good at seeing these things 
in myself, but I must bring 
myself along gently and let 
the love of God teach me to- 
day as well as I can be 
taught. Here and there, I can 
open my heart to others, even 
someone I find irritating, and 
watch my heart of stone 
slowly become a heart of 
flesh. 


Power Plays 

Being attentive to those 
considered by society to be in 
a power-down position to us can be 
especially difficult. Men’s eyes wan- 
der when women talk. Employers 
shuffle papers as employees answer 
questions. Middle-class people 
evaluate the appearance of a lower- 
class person as they chat. Parents 
wonder how children could drag out 
a story any longer. 

The disciples had been sur- 
prised once before that Jesus talked 
with a woman publicly (John 4:27), 
sO we can imagine how they must 
have muddled over their leader’s 
lack of political savvy to keep a syna- 
gogue official waiting. Jesus had a 
tremendous credibility gap with 
synagogue leaders anyway —heal- 
ing this official’s son was his chance 
to exert some damage control. Yet 
he didn’t allow the officials and the 
woman/s diverse power positions to 
influence where he offered his atten- 
tion. 

It requires more dying to self as 
we surrender to situations in which 
we have nothing to gain. We choose 
to listen even though nothing pro- 
ductive will occur. Results cannot 
be an issue. Christ took time to listen 
to the woman after her healing had 
occurred. Logistically, it was time for 


him to move on because he had little 
to gain and something to lose by en- 
gaging in that conversation. But he 
initiated a personal encounter to tell 
her that her faith had healed her and 
to celebrate with her that she could 
now go in peace free of suffering. 
Doing the good work of healing her 
body was wonderful, but our full- 
feeling God offered healing attention 
to her isolated soul. 


Tables in the Presence of My 
Enemies 

Being present to enemies, those 
who secretly wish we would drop 
dead, or at least move away, may be 
most troubling. When people do 
obnoxious things to get attention, 
criticize in a public meeting or inter- 
rupt throughout a telephone conver- 
sation, I have difficulty getting past 
their neediness. Why don’t they 
grow up? They cost us something. 
We feel our energy drain away. A 
part of us would like to pretend to 
pay attention, smile politely, and 
move on, but there’s that principle 
of “being present” to others. 

It can be a struggle to consider 
what’s in a person’s heart when 
we've developed such a tidy habit of 
resenting him or her. What's driv- 
ing this woman? What does this man 
need? What could I do to show love 
to this person in some tangible way 
(quick, before I change my mind)? 

The committee members in my 
head come up with ways I can res- 
cue this person when one suggests I 
don’t have to lose my boundaries of 
personhood and privacy to meet all 
this person’s needs —Jesus didn’t 
move next door to the woman. 
Maybe that’s true. God, show me my 
role, if any, in this person’s life. If 
it’s to listen until I hear the “whole 
truth,” give me the grace to do that. 
If it’s to sit in a meeting focusing on 
someone else’s needs instead of 
faults, [hope to do that. If it’s to smile 
and wink, help me do that. 


Being Present to God’s Movement 
in Others’ Lives = 

So many layers of awareness ex- 
ist, especially with those we’re close 


God’s openness to us stimulates us to climb outside 


the walls of our self-obsession to delight in another 


person. 


to. It’s fun to try to be present to 
God’s Spirit in their lives and I’ve 
tried to do that by asking a question 
often reserved for spiritual formation 
groups or spiritual direction, What 
has God been doing in your life? 

Iam often stunned that God may 
be leading someone close to me down 
an entirely different path. I may be 
learning to open up and share my 
feelings while my friend has been 
splashing her feelings around for 
years and is now learning to be pri- 
vate. I must respect what I hear these 
people say, which forces me to set 
aside opinions I have unknowingly 
but undoubtedly formed. Talking 
with people about the ebb and flow 
of God in their life makes me take 
them more seriously as persons, 
learning to “concentrate on the real 
but hidden event of God’s presence 
in their lives.” 

Some people will, of course, 
have no idea of how God is working 
in their lives, or because they’re 
closely tied to you, you will have an 
overdeveloped opinion about this. 
Pondering how God is stirring in 
their life helps me step back and con- 
sider that I don’t have to fix, control, 
or advise. Recently, it offered me 
great clarity in an impossible situa- 
tion. 

My son was pulled in two di- 
rections within an organization to 
which he belonged. At the last 
minute, I as his parent was forced to 
make a choice that would seal his 
direction. His feelings leaned one 
way, but I had serious reservations 
about its appropriateness. I wrestled 
with this until my head hurt, know- 
ing that my decision would cause a 
stir in an already heated atmosphere. 

I escaped by doing aerobics. 


Halfway through the session, I re- 
viewed my conversations with God 
regarding my son in the last year. 
My son and I had also discussed 
these things, and noted that it had 
been a year of achievement, for which 
I was grateful, but I felt concerned 
that he think also about becoming a 
more tender person who cared about 
doing what was right—not just 
achieving. 

I knew which direction within 
the organization would reinforce the 
tenderheartedness and integrity I 
had prayed for and I made that 
choice. My decision was no less 
heartbreaking for either of us, but it 
gave me peace and eventually him 
as well. 

Listening to others trains us for 
amore contemplative life. As [learn 
to answer, soothe, and set aside the 
competing voices in my head, I be- 
come a better listener to the creative 
noise of life and to the voice of God. 
Instead of jumping quickly to clever 
opinions and comebacks, I can move 
from an internal rhythm. I can learn 
to slow down actions, rethink ap- 
proaches, and assess my thoughts. 
The ear of the heart can become a 
skillful tool. 

As we become experienced at 
this, we can hope that we will re- 
spond spontaneously to God’s 
voice—as Mary did when she said, 
“Lam the Lord’s servant ...may it be 
to me as you have said.” 


Jan Johnson is the author of many books, 
including Invitation to the Jesus Life and 
Renovation of the Heart in Daily Practice. 


Artist Carol Aust’s work can be seen at 
www.carolaust.com. 
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The Church, the Gospel, & the World: 
An Interview with John Stott 


John Stott was rector of All Souls 
Church in London for 25 years and 
then became director of The London 
Institute for Contemporary Chris- 
tianity. He is the author of over 50 
books, including Basic Christianity 
and Between Two Worlds: the Act 
of Preaching in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Mark Labberton and I inter- 
viewed him at the Labbertons’ home 
in 1986. 


— Sharon Gallagher 
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Radix: I know you've been a mentor 
for young pastors who've trained 
with you in London. Did you have a 
mentor in the early days of your min- 
istry? 


John Stott: I had a wonderful men- 
tor, who led me to Christ and cared 
for me during the early years of my 
Christian discipleship. He was an 
Episcopal clergyman in England, 
the Reverend E. G. H. Nash, who 
was known to a wide circle of 
friends by the nickname “Bash.” He 
died years ago, in his 80s. 

God had given him a great vi- 
sion for winning boys and young 
men in the British public-school sys- 
tem for Christ. In those days, particu- 
larly, many of the leaders in the 
church, in law, medicine, and edu- 


cation, were public-school people 
who knew something about the 
stratification of English society. A 
number of evangelical leaders today 
owe their conversion to this man. 
Rev. Nash not only showed me 
the way of salvation when I was 17 
years old, but he wrote to me once a 
week for about five years, longish 
letters of instruction, exhortation, 
and often, rebuke. So he was a true 
mentor to me, which became particu- 
larly important because I had be- 
come alienated from my father. 
Iwas converted shortly before 
war broke out and I would describe 
myself as an instinctive pacifist. My 
response to reading the Sermon on 
the Mount for the first time through 
Christian eyes was to become a paci- 
fist, and at that time there was no 


Evangelism and social responsibility are too often bracketed in the Christian 


mission. Christian mission is what we are sent into the world to do, and 


what we are sent to do is to preach and to serve. 


one to open up the debate 
about war and peace with 
me. My father was in the army 
medical service, and he 
could not reconcile himself to 
having ason who was a paci- 
fist. During the two or three 
years of estrangement from 
my father, Rev. Nash was a 
kind of spiritual surrogate fa- 
ther 


Radix: He was primarily an 
evangelist wasn’t he? 


Stott: Yes, but he also was se- 
riously committed to building 
young Christians. He had a 
great love for Scripture and 
launched me into the minis- 
try of Biblical exposition. He 
was also a man of prayer and 
taught me much about 
prayer. He believed in en- 
couraging young Christians 
into active service for Christ, 
so he went beyond evange- 
lism to nurture. 


Radix: What sort of emphasis did he 
place on the social or public impli- 
cations of the gospel? 


Stott: I think I could accurately say, 
none. He had a narrow vision in that 
sense; he valued a personal commit- 
ment to Christ, person’l growth in 
Christ, and personal involvement in 
evangelism. 


anniversary 
edition 


Radix: Did that absence have any 
critical effect on your own thinking? 


Stott: Yes, I grew up in that mode, of 
course, which I suppose was the Brit- 
ish Christian mode of that period. 


Radix: I was at the World Congress 
on Evangelism in Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland, in 1974, where some polar- 


ization went on between the 
evangelism people and the so- 
cial action people. I felt that you 
were a mediating influence 
there. When did your previous 
thinking change? 


Stott: It’s difficult to trace that 
development. I think it was 
generally due to the culture 
and to an open-minded read- 
ing of Scripture, along with a 
grasp of the simple truth that 
Jesus was concerned to feed the 
hungry and heal the sick. Jesus’ 
ministry expressed itself in 
words and deeds. His words 
interpreted his deeds, but his 
deeds expressed his words. I 
also read about the early 18th 
century evangelicals who 
combined those concerns, 
Wilberforce in particular. 

At the World Congress on 
Evangelism I gave the address 
on the first morning and they 
asked me to define the words 
“mission,” “evangelism,” 
“conversion,” “dialogue,” and 
“salvation,” which I later developed 
in the book Christian Mission in the 
Modern World. What I said then about 
mission was that evangelism and 
social responsibility are too often 
bracketed in the Christian mission. 
Christian mission is what we are 
sent into the world to do, and what 
we are sent to do is to preach and to 
serve. 
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You are right—I did feel myself 
to be in a mediating position at the 
Congress. I was distressed when a 
group of about 100 people got to- 
gether, with a view toward produc- 
ing an alternative statement. I spent 
several hours working with them 
one evening, listening, understand- 
ing, and sharing their concerns. 


I told them I believed that the cov- 
enant, which was still embryonic, 
could be changed sufficiently to take 
care of their concerns. But they were 
determined to produce an alternative. 

One of my concerns from the be- 
ginning has been Christian unity, 
and I was distressed to think that 
this important Congress should be 
polarized. Once they decided to go 
ahead with the alternative statement, 
I thought the only way to prevent the 
Congress from breaking into disor- 
der was for me to say publicly that I 
proposed to sign both documents, 
because I did not think they were 
mutually incompatible. 


Radix: In thinking of people who 
have been specifically part of your 
own growth and change, you men- 
tion Ted Schroeder in your book, In- 
volvement. 


Stott: His influence was on my 
preaching ministry. I had a high 
view of the authority and inspiration 
of Scripture, a tremendous love for 
the Bible, and a longing to explain 
and expound it. 

I, therefore, concentrated on ex- 
egetical ministry, on opening up the 
meaning of the Word. I used to say 
that my job was exposition and I 
would leave the Holy Spirit to do the 
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application. But I now regret saying 
that. 

Ted Schroeder was from New 
Zealand, a brash colonial, who got 
his degree in politics and economics 
at the University of Canterbury at 
Christchurch, and who worked with 
us in London. He was very con- 
cerned with the application of the 
gospel to the modern world, but, in 
my view, he wasn’t careful enough 
about his exposition. I, on the other 
hand, sought to be careful in exege- 
sis, but wasn’t so concerned with 
application. 

So in our Monday morning staff- 
meetings, in reviewing the previous 
day’s sermon, Ted and I would of- 
ten say to one another that we ought 
to combine forces. He needed the Bib- 
lical exegesis that I tried to give; I 
needed the contemporary applica- 
tion that he tried to give. I think both 
of us learned from the contact. I cer- 
tainly did. In fact, it’s out of that ex- 
change that my book Between Two 
Worlds developed. 

One of the points I would like to 
make is that when we ask ourselves 
what the reasons are for the bracket- 
ing of evangelism from social con- 
cern, there is little doubt that many 
people were reacting against the 
theological liberalism which had 
developed with the social gospel. 
The social gospel was actually a gos- 
pel, and one of its main proponents 
made it clear that to him the king- 
dom of God was socialized society. 
He was very left-wing politically, 
with a great concern for the poor. He 
saw the kingdom of God as building 
a socialist society. 

Of course, it was naive to think of 
the kingdom of God in terms of some 


kind of social order that we humans 
have. The social gospel was formu- 
lated by theological liberals, and 
evangelicals were defending the Bib- 
lical gospel against theological lib- 
eralism. So they naturally rejected 
the social gospel, without seeming 
to realize that it was possible to get 
involved in social affairs without 
embracing theological liberalism. 

I have had many letters from 
people saying “We hear that you 
have become a social gospelite.” But 
they haven’t distinguished between 
the social gospel on the one hand and 
involvement in social action on the 
other. That’s a very important dis- 
tinction to me. I suppose the differ- 
ence is that we are concerned not 
with the social gospel of the modern 
liberals but with the social implica- 
tions of the Biblical gospel. 


Radix: Were there any key figures 
from that period whom you see as 
examples of evangelicals who did 
maintain a kind of social conscience, 
who believed that those two ele- 
ments could be combined? 


Stott: I think the first evangelical to 
reconsider social positions was Carl 
Henry. That was many years ago. 
But I think we need to have some 
sympathy with our evangelical fore- 
bears who were on the defensive. 


Radix: I’ve seen fundamentalists 
whose lives are better than their the- 
ology. They may not say the “right” 
things, but because they’re Chris- 
tians they do help the poor, for ex- 
ample. 


I would definitely say that my concern is for the maturing of the 


church. With all the emphasis on church growth, there needs to be an 


equal emphasis on church depth. God is concerned that people should 


glorify him. 


Stott: Yes, they might be big-hearted 
and give money to feed the hungry. 
But they would stay clear of socio- 
political action. One of the important 
parts of the Lausanne Covenant was 
the phrase that included socio-po- 
litical action as part of the Christian 
mandate. 


Radix: You were part of a later com- 
mittee that drafted a statement on 
evangelism and social responsibil- 
ity as a follow-up to the Lausanne 
conference. How satisfactory is that 
document? 


Stott: I think we need to realize that 
the statement’s purpose was to in- 
vestigate the relations between evan- 
gelism and social responsibility. lam 
profoundly grateful for it, because 
the planning group who put it to- 
gether represented very diverse 
points of view. We had Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Anabaptist view- 
points, as well as individuals with 
different convictions on the topic. 
There were representatives from the 
entire spectrum. 

Many of the key papers that were 
exchanged before the conference 
were shrill, in some cases to the point 
of being rude. I confess that I came to 
the consultation in a very depressed 
and fearful state of mind, wonder- 
ing whether God could ever lead us 
to any degree of understanding 
when we were so diverse. It was a 
week’s consultation, and during the 
first two or three days, people con- 
tinued to shout at one another. 

But then this strange alchemy 
took place, and they began to listen 
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to one another, with respect, 
and not only to listen to 
what others were saying, but 
to understand what lay be- 
hind what they were saying. 
We began to ask ourselves, 
“What is it that this person 
is so interested to safe- 
guard?” and then to our as- 
tonishment we realized that 
we wanted to safeguard it 
too. That is the moment of 
transformation. 

In the end, although the 
report included a number of 
sentences which began 
“some of us think this and the oth- 
ers think that,” there was a substan- 
tial degree of unity. It’s extraordi- 
nary, really, when you think where 
we began. 

The pain of achieving unity is 
that you have to absorb the argu- 
ments on both sides; you have to lis- 
ten deeply enough to feel the strength 
of both arguments. Then you must 
try to express them with integrity, in 
such a way that the people who hold 
those positions feel that you have 
done them justice. 


Radix: You travel a great deal and | 
wonder, when you travel, what do 
you notice are the major issues in the 
minds of American and British 
evangelicals? Do they have different 
concerns? 


Stott: I think the inerrancy question 
has been asked less often in Britain. 
Historically it’s very much an Ameri- 
can controversy. Probably the Brit- 
ish evangelicals are more united in 
their conviction about social duty. 
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Tm 


Susan Phillips, John Stott, and Sharon Gallagher in London. 


The American evangelical scene is a 
broader spectrum. I think the funda- 
mentalist right wing here is much 
stronger and more vocal than it is in 
Britain. The spectrum, the social stra- 
tum, out of which the evangelicals 
and fundamentalists in America 
have developed are therefore more 
divergent. 

Another great difference between 
America and Britain is that the 
Church of England is such a domi- 
nant church. Apart from house- 
church movements, the evangelical 
movement within the Church of En- 
gland has easily been the most in- 
fluential. 


Radix: Sometimes the comment is 
made that the Church of England is 
the Tory Party at prayer. 


Stott: Actually, more recently, to alot 
of people that phrase is no longer 
true. But there remains a concern for 
penetrating the industrial and work- 
ing-class for Christ, which is the 
great failure of the usual middle- 


class mentality of the church. 
Another question British 
evangelicals struggle with is 
what their responsibility is to 
the visible church, the 
Church of England. 


Radix: What is your biggest 
concern personally for the 
church? 


Stott: I would definitely say 
that my concern is for the 
maturing of the church. 
With all the emphasis on 
church growth, there needs 
to be an equal emphasis on church 
depth. God is concerned that 
people should glorify him. Although 
one welcomes with open arms the 
great evangelism movements in the 
world, with tens of thousands of 
people in Latin America and Africa 
and Asia thronging into the church, 
many of them tend to relate to Chris- 
tianity on a very superficial level. 
Colossians 1:28 and 29 are im- 
portant verses, because Paul de- 
picted his goal as “presenting every- 
one mature in Christ,” not as just 
winning them to Christ. “For this I 
toil,” he continued, “striving with all 
the energy which he mightily in- 
spires within me.” So my longing is 
for more preaching and teaching in 
the church that leads to maturing. 

I deeply regret that the standards 
of our teaching and preaching are 
so low. If were to generalize, I’d say 
that we evangelicals have the high- 
est doctrine of Scripture in the 
church, but our use of the Bible is 
not commensurate with our view of 
it. 


We evangelicals have the highest doctrine of Scripture in the 


church, but our use of the Bible is not commensurate with our view of it. 


We say we believe the Bible as 
the Word of God, but we don’t treat 
it as such, with respect, with meticu- 
lous and conscientious care and 
reading and study —as we should if 
it really is the Word of God. Thus, I 
long to see the standards of preach- 
ing rise. I believe that every congre- 
gation is a reflection of the teaching 
it receives. 


Radix: I know you've been involved 
with the Langham Trust, which pro- 
vides theological education for third- 
world seminarians. 


Stott: Yes, lam. The Trust provides 
education for third-world seminary 
teachers or potential teachers. We 
believe that the seminary is the key 
to the church. The pastors of the fu- 
ture are trained there, so the church 
reflects the seminary and the semi- 
nary reflects the seminary teachers. 

The seminary teacher is a key 
person. We want to promote aca- 
demic excellence on the one hand, 
but we are also concerned that the 
teachers be godly men and women. 
We are concerned with spirituality 
as well as with homiletics 


Radix: What is being done in theol- 
ogy? Is there any place around the 
world where you see theology as be- 
ing particularly hopeful? 


Stott: All of the seminaries are strug- 
gling, and their main problem is that 
in the pursuit of academic excellence, 
in the struggle to be accredited and 
get their students degrees, they 
tend to concentrate exclusively on 
academics, and they don’t take with 
equal seriousness spirituality, 


hermeneutics, or practical theol- 


ogy 


Radix: If you were to be on a semi- 
nary faculty, designing a curricu- 
lum that would do a more adequate 
job, for example, in the area of spiri- 
tuality, what would you be sure to 
include? 


Stott: Well, I certainly would in- 
clude courses in aspects of spiritu- 
ality. 

I have a monastic streak in me. If 
I had my life to live over, I would 
love to found a monastery. I think 
an evangelical monastic life would 
be anexceedingly satisfying one. 
Those who were members of 
the community would spend time 
in study every day, but we would 
also work with our hands every 
day—on the grounds, or in work- 
shops, pursuing our artistic activi- 
ties. 

And of course we would wor- 
ship together every day, and prob- 
ably in different ways. We would 
develop fellowship groups and we 
would be out serving the commu- 
nity. Every member of the order 
would have some responsibility out 
in the world. Part of the community 
would be committed to people with 
drug or alcohol problems. 


Radix: Would these be celibate 
Christians? 


Stott: Not necessarily. 
Radix: And both sexes? 


Stott: Yes. Single men and women 


and married couples. I think it would 
be a healthy thing and make the com- 
munity much richer. 


Radix: So John Stott is thinking of es- 
tablishing a commune? 


Stott: You might call it one. “Com- 
mune” conjures up a different image 
in my mind from “monastic commu- 
nity.” Iam very keen on the commit- 
ment to study, and I am very keen on 
the commitment to physical activity. 
There is much need for pioneer ex- 
periments in community life. 

I was strongly influenced as a 
young Christian by reading Pastor 
Hsu. He’d been a Confucian scholar 
in China, and an opium addict. Af- 
ter his conversion he dedicated his 
life both to winning for Christ and 
rehabilitating opium addicts. He 
started little communities where 
these people were prayed for and 
loved. He combined medicine with 
love and prayer in order to rescue 
people. 

There are so many needs. We 
must face the fact that everybody can- 
not do everything. We all have to be 
willing to specialize and make our- 
selves, if not experts, at least conver- 
sant with one or two issues rather 
than all of them. 

In practice, in a church of any 
size, the leadership should encour- 
age concerned members to coalesce 
into specialist study and action 
groups that would report back to the 
church, recommending what action 
the church should take. The Chris- 
tian witness would then be more 
credible because of being both in- 
formed and involved. @ 
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emembering John Stott 


Mark Labberton 


The most memorable sermon I heard John Stott preach was not delivered at All Souls 
Church, nor at a large gathering in Asia, Africa, or Latin America, nor at a church or theologi- 
cal institution in North America. Rather, without a pulpit, surrounded by mud, and standing 
on a small piece of carpet honorifically brought forth for him, John was preaching to a 
handful of people ina dark, dilapidated, courtyard surrounded by small fire-pits, blackened 


pots, and a few simple homes. 


That spontaneous sermon oc- 
curred as the outcome of a favor 
asked for by an Anglican priest serv- 
ing in Burma. Would it be possible, 
the priest wrote, for John to pay a 
pastoral visit to his elderly mother 
the next time John was in Madras, 
India? Since the man served so far 
away from his mother, he wondered 
if John might get to her before he 
could. He added that his mother was 
poor, declining in health, and “her 
teeth were falling out one by one.” 

On his next visit to Madras, John 
took the scant information he had to 
locate this mother. What he had was 
more like the designation of a large 
neighborhood than a house address, 
but he set off with two of us to find 
this elderly woman. 

After a couple of hours of search- 
ing, passing under and through vari- 
ous layers of shacks and structures, 
we arrived at the door to her home. 
She eventually emerged from the 
shadows, frail, nearly toothless, smil- 
ing with tearful joy. She knelt at 
John’s feet and kissed them, and then 
she and John spoke through our 
translator for a few minutes. She 
made the request for a word of bless- 
ing, and once John had agreed, a car- 
pet was brought forth, and John 
prayed and offered his brief sermon. 

The text was John 3:16. The 
words were simple and clear. The 
tone was compassionate and digni- 
fied. The assurance was personal 
and tender. The man who typically 
preached in a spotlight to hundreds 
and thousands, across a wide range 
of tribes, tongues, and nations, with 
intellectual rigor and verbal com- 
mand, now preached amid shadows 
to one woman and to a handful of 
her neighbors. 

As his study assistant accom- 
panying John on this trip to India 
and Bangladesh, I was privileged to 
see John the highly visible preacher 
and John the nearly invisible pastor. 
What struck me then and now was 
John’s consistency in each role, and 
his faithfulness to Christ in both. 
John was simply tryin¥ to love his 
neighbor, the priest in Burma, by 
serving his mother, the widow in 


The integrity of John’s life and ministry was 


evident not only on stage but off stage as well. 


The humble and earnest devotion he expressed 


in public was also evident in private. John sought 


to live his one life serving one Lord. 


India. All John did was fulfill a 
simple request. To do so required 
personal persistence. It meant step- 
ping away from the crowd. I saw the 
same person, serving the same Lord. 
My first exposure to John oc- 
curred when I was 23 at Inter-Var- 
sity Christian Fellowship’s Urbana 
mission conference. The most capti- 
vating part of that week for me was 
the Question and Answer session 
John led. Hundreds of the thousands 
present that week showed up for this 
informal Q & A time. I was struck by 
the humility and clarity of John’s re- 
sponses, by his knowledge of the 
Bible, and by his self-effacing humor. 
At one point in this Q & A ses- 
sion, a seminarian asked a long tech- 
nical question using many multi-syl- 
labic theological terms. John asked 
the young man first to define each of 
the words he had used, and second 
to restate his question more simply. 
It was, frankly, awkward and maybe 
even a little embarrassing for the 
seminarian. He did as John had 
asked, however, and then John pro- 
ceeded to respond to the question 
simply and clearly. 

Although I had not yet met John, 
this exchange suggested what was 
later confirmed about him: his drive 
for clarity, his confidence in rational- 
ity, his expectation of competence. 
John embodied those just as he en- 
couraged them in others. 

What moved and intrigued me 


much more was his character. Who 
is this man? Is he who he seems to 
be? How did he become that person? 
Standing several years later, in that 
dark courtyard in India,.I thought 
back to his Q & A session at Urbana. 
The integrity of John’s life and min- 
istry was evident not only on stage 
but off stage as well. The humble and 
earnest devotion he expressed in 
public was also evident in private. 
John sought to live his one life serv- 
ing one Lord. 

I was a young Christian and re- 
cent seminary graduate at the time 
when I came to work as John’s study 
assistant. It had already become clear 
to me that while God provides gifts 
for ministry, the greater effect comes 
through character, the fruit of God’s 
Spirit. Charisma, winsomeness, 
popularity, charm, cleverness, can 
matter —in fact, too much. What en- 
dures and bears witness to God 
comes from beyond one’s capacity 
before a crowd. Greater testimony 
comes in an otherwise unexplained 
character. This is what drew people 
to Jesus. This is what is meant to be 
true of Jesus’ disciples. 

The sermon on the carpet was 
the most memorable of John’s ser- 
mons to me because it was a sermon 
that was like John’s life. His spiri- 
tual gifts took him to India, for a set 
of lectures, to speak about important 
things with important leaders. But it 
was his character that got him into 
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that courtyard. His sermon there 
mattered not because of his degrees, 
or achievements, or honors, but be- 
cause he had tasted that the Lord was 
good. 

He had good news to share with 
an elderly sister in Christ who was 
blessed by that encouragement. The 
circumstances that distinguished 
John’s life from this woman’s life 
were vast. What they knew they held 
in common was more important, 
and they both knew that. 

Over the decades that Ihave now 
known John, I have undoubtedly put 
him through the scrutiny that all 
mentors often have to endure. Ihave 
wrestled internally with places of 
agreement and disagreement, with 
choices made or not, with differences 
in attitude or experience, culture or 
generation. 

I don’t have the same confi- 
dence in human reason that John 
does. I don’t share the same rigor- 
ous commitment to self-discipline. 
The spiritual glass through which I 
look is not as clear as the one John 
sees through. All of that now seems 
like difference without division. 
What still draws me to John more 
than anything else is the aroma of 
John’s life, centered and matured in 
the love of Jesus Christ, that bears 
fruit to the glory of God. John was 
more impressive the deeper our re- 
lationship. 

What I feared most from my 
early exposure to the Christian faith 
was that it seemed to make life 
smaller rather than larger: less love, 
less joy, less creativity, less wonder, 
less engagement. I was exposed to 
pastors who seemed to be the 
incarnational proof that this was so. 
But when I came to faith in Christ 
as a young college student, I discov- 
ered that Jesus saves us from small- 
ness. 

I remembered this in Madras. 
As John preached that day, I was 
standing far from where I had been 
born and raised. I was working fora 
pastor whose vision of the gospel 
had a global reach. He showed me 
in character and action that to be a 
disciple of Jesus meant growing in 
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John introduced me to the Majority World not as 


an object, but as a family. His heart had grown 


far beyond his upper-class home and his elite 


education. He carried daily a vivid sense of the 


vital faith and strength of brothers and sisters 


around the world. 


wisdom and love, in humility and 
hope. The world John knew and 
served was not parochial. His per- 
sonal gospel was not a private one. 
The particularity of the gospel was 
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for the sake of its universality. 

John introduced me to the Ma- 
jority World not as an object, but as a 
family. His heart had grown far be- 
yond his upper-class home and his 
elite education. He carried daily a 
vivid sense of the vital faith and 
strength of brothers and sisters 
around the world. He prayed daily 


as one standing alongside a very 
large family, with its size and ur- 
gency more rather than less compel- 
ling. I have experienced with people 
from many places and cultures our 
common center in Jesus Christ. Ihave 
seen the ways our hearts and minds 
have grown toward our Lord because 
of our brother John. 

What John taught me in that 
sermon in Madras was what his life 
has taught me over subsequent 
years. God so loved the world that 
the gift of God’s Son reorders and 
enlarges our hearts and our lives. 
The one gospel of our Lord and Sav- 
ior Jesus Christ both intensifies and 
enlarges our understanding of God, 
of the worth of our diverse brothers 
and sisters in Christ, and the worth 
of all our earthly neighbors. 

The God who loves us all takes 
us where God wants, in order that 
we might show and proclaim this 
love for the transformation of the 
world and for the sake of God’s glory. 

It was clear to me that day as 
John stood on the carpet in that court- 
yard: John was simply being himself, 
the new self that was and was being 
renewed in the likeness of Jesus. 


Mark Labberton is director of the Lloyd 
John Ogilvie Institute for Preaching at 
Fuller Theological Seminary. He is also 
author of The Dangerous Act of Worship 
and The Dangerous Act of Loving Your 
Neighbor 


The Literalist 


Rafael Rooms, Vatican Museum 


He stood near me in an empty corner; our heads 
tilted toward the frescoed ceiling; my glance. 


to the book for explanation; his polite question: 


The Father, is the old man with the beard, 
the Son, the young man holding nails — 
and the Holy Spirit, he’s the pigeon, right? 


—Amy Wevodau 


Burning 
Chiesa de Gesu 


The smell of melting paraffin 
weighs this chapel’s air 


like a child’s questions about God. 


The flames of tapers nod as people pass. 
an old man drops two coins 


into the box. The sound bounces 


off the ceiling. He chooses a candle 
from the pile, lights it from the flame 


of one about to die. He cups his hand 
around the flame as if it had a face. 
He waits; wax drips, a pool of melted prayer. 


Soot and heat spin upward, in almost invisible lines. 


— Amy Wevodau 
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The Tree of Life 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


The release of anew Terrence Malick 
film is a welcome event for his many 
fans. The famously reclusive direc- 
tor has given us only five films in the 
past 40 years. The Tree of Life, 
Malick’s newest work, offers an awe- 
inspiring view of the world and our 
place in it. 

All of Malick’s movies are beauti- 
fully filmed, from the pastoral setting 
of his first movie, Days of Heaven, to 
the tropical setting of The Thin Red 
Line, the camera lingers lovingly over 
the landscape. But in any setting, no 
matter how lovely, Malick reminds 
us that we’re living east of Eden, no 
longer fit for paradise. 

Malick’s movies revel in a natu- 
ral world filled with beauty. But the 
Episcopalian Texan’s images are 
also icons, signs of something be- 
yond. When the camera focuses on 
blades of grass, or on a young tree, 
it’s an invitation to see them as fin- 
gerprints of the creator. Yet, in this 
fallen world, alongside the beauty 
we also see suffering and pain. 

The movie's opening scene intro- 
duces the O’Brien family at the most 
critical moment of their lives. A tele- 
gram arrives and the parents learn 
that their 19-year-old son has died. 
He may have been killed in Viet 
Nam—we're never told. But we’re 
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When the camera focuses on blades of grass, or on a young tree, it’s 


an invitation to see them as fingerprints of the creator. 


shown how deeply the family regis- 
ters this tragedy. 

Later, when the movie jumps 
20 years forward, we find the eldest 
O’Brien son, Jack (Sean Penn), on the 
phone with his father confessing 
that he thinks about his lost brother 
every day. As Jack, now a success- 
ful architect, recalls his past, we fol- 
low his memories of growing up in 
a sleepy suburb of Waco, Texas. 

Jack’s earliest memories are 
idyllic, playing outside under a 
canopy of trees, the center of his 
mother’s loving attention. When two 
more sons complete the family, Jack 
adjusts to his role as older brother. 
Then, inexplicably, when Jack is 
around 12, his father turns on him, 
berating him so unrelentingly that 
the boy is afraid to act. 

The father (Brad Pitt) isa man 
with thwarted ambitions. He’s an 
accomplished pianist, but still an 
amateur. He holds many patents, but 
his inventions haven't been success- 
ful. His job, low-level management 
at a factory, isn’t what he’d envi- 
sioned. So he takes his frustrations 
out on his family, the little, vulner- 
able group he has some power over. 
The whole family suffers from this 
tension. O’Brien’s marriage is in 
trouble, and his bullying turns his 
son’s affection to hatred. 

When his father is at work, Jack 
wanders the neighborhood with 
other boys, in evocative scenes of 
slowed down summer-vacation 
time. But as the pressure builds 
at home, the anger Jack déesn’t dare 
show his father comes out in 
other ways. He breaks a neighbor’s 


window. He begins bullying his 
younger brother, daring him to put 
his finger in a BB gun, then betray- 
ing his trust. But as Jack recognizes 
his own dark side, he regrets his loss 
of innocence and asks, “How do I 
get back?” 

Jack is asking this of God. 
Throughout the film, we hear the si- 
lent or whispered prayers of the 
family.When their son dies, their 
prayers ask, “Why? Where were 
you?” They aren’t given a direct an- 
swer, but even in their questions, it’s 
clear that they believe in a God who 
cares and listens. 

The movie has a fluid sense of 
time, with the story moving between 
the present, the ‘50s (when the boys 
were young), and the ‘70s (when 
their brother is lost). But after the 
opening scene (when the telegram 
arrives) the movie makes a gigantic 
leap in time. In a breathtaking light 
show of pulsating force, energy, and 
matter, Malick takes us back to the 
birth of the cosmos. He then moves 
on to the earth’s early history, show- 
ing dinosaurs, and then the eye of a 
human embryo. 

This reference to human begin- 
nings is reminiscent of the ape scene 
in Stanley Kubrick’s 2001. But in 
Malick’s telling, this history seems 
purposeful and there’s a sense of 
presence, that we’re not alone in the 
universe. 

The O’Brien family’s story is riv- 
eting. In one of his strongest roles, 
Brad Pitt is compelling as the father, 
somehow managing to be neither 
attractive nor charming. He conveys 
O’Brien’s need to dominate and hu- 


miliate those closest to him as well 
as his stifled love for them. As his 


wife, Jessica Chastain is gentle and 


ethereal. As young Jack, Hunter 
McCracken gives an amazingly nu- 
anced performance and the two 
younger boys are played sweetly. 
This family drama would have made 
a gripping movie in itself. 

So why was it set against a vi- 
sual tour of the cosmos? The O’Brien 
family’s question is also “Why? Why 
do the good suffer?” This is the ques- 
tion Job asked God, and God’s an- 
swer was “Iam the God of Creation.” 
Malick lets us know where he’s 
headed by beginning the movie with 
this verse, “Where were you when I 
laid the foundation of the earth? 
When the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy?” (Job 38: 4,7). 

In The Tree of Life, Malick’s view 
is many-dimensioned, transcending 
space and time. In this mystical, vi- 
sual masterpiece, the director asks 
Job’s question and gives the Biblical 
answer. 

The creator God is beyond our 
understanding, but not our know- 
ing. The beauty of the earth is a sign 
of God’s grace and a promise that 
all will be restored, all will be com- 
pleted. In the final scene, Malick’s 
vision of heaven, another question 
is answered, and we understand 
why a movie about a death is called 
The Tree of Life. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix and 
associate director of New College Ber- 
keley. 
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Music 


Paul Simon 


So Beautiful or So What 


(Hear Music/Concord Music Group) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


In the new book Fire and Rain: The 
Beatles, Simon & Garfunkel, James Tay- 
lor, CSNY and the Lost Story of 1970, 
author David Browne brilliantly 
chronicles the rise of the singer- 
songwriter movement (personified 
by Taylor) in 1970 amid the demise 
of classic ‘60s groups. He writes that 
even though Paul Simon and Art 
Garfunkel’s “Bridge Over Trouble 
Water” (written by Simon; sung by 
Garfunkel) was acclaimed the song 
of the year, the fragile partnership of 
some 13 years was nearing its end. 

Despite the string of hits, Simon 
& Garfunkel recorded during the 
‘60s (“Sound of Silence,” “Home- 
ward Bound,” “Cecilia,” “The 
Boxer,” “Scarborough Fair/Can- 
LiClemancle ATI nOnROCK« «Vins. 
Robinson,” for starters —all penned 
by Simon), execs at the group’s 
record label, Columbia, worried that 
Simon breaking off on his own 
would be a terrible mistake. 

When Simon announced the split- 
up to Columbia president Clive 
Davis, the exec listened to the 
songwriter’s insecurity over not get- 
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ting the same acclaim as his peers 
and then assured him that “he was 
one of the great songwriters of the 
era, his work equal to that of Lennon 
and McCartney.” 

But that did little to placate 
Simon, who nonetheless began mak- 
ing plans to record his own album 
sans Garfunkel. But Browne points 
out, “In the wake of the breakup, 
Simon knew full well that 
Garfunkel’s voice, blond Afro, and 
surname were more immediately 
identifiable to the public than his 
own. Simon told [his manager Mort] 
Lewis he was worried people would 
confuse him with R&B singer Joe 
Simon.” 

From a vantage point of more 
than 40 years after the initial spilt 
(the duo did regroup for special con- 
certs on occasions), Simon indeed 
made the right—and fortuitous— 
decision to go it alone, leaving 
Garfunkel, whose career since as a 
singer and aspiring actor has fizzled. 
Of all the artists Browne writes about 
in Fire and Rain, Simon has been the 
most consistently creative. From his 


earliest solo successes (including his 
eponymous debut in 1972 and 
sophomore outing There Goes 
Rhymin’ Simon in '73), to his mid- 
career multiplatinum-selling world 
music experiments (1986's Afro-pop 
infused Graceland and 1990's Brazil- 
ian music-tinged The Rhythm of the 
Saints), Simon has ranked at the head 
of his pop musician class— despite 
relative bombs such as 1980’s One- 
Trick Pony (a soundtrack for a lame 
movie of the same name starring 
Simon) and 1997’s Songs From the 
Caveman (a panned Broadway mu- 
sical that shuttered after only a few 
performances). 

So it is that just shy of his 70th 
birthday, Simon arrives with an- 
other album, So Beautiful and So 
What —his first recording in five 
years and inarguably his best collec- 
tion, since The Rhythm of the Saints. 
Its musical vibe is similar to Simon’s 
most recent recordings and concerts, 
inflected with the music of Africa, 
Brazil, and the American South, and 
spiced by old-time gospel. But what's 
most surprising about the 10 lyrical 


songs on the CD is that most refer- 
ence God — or as one reviewer friend 


wrote, his “obsession with God.” Is 
it advancing age and pondering the 
inevitable future? No telling, but the 
songs are at turns ruminative, poi- 
gnant, questioning, whimsical, and 
loving. 

On the sprightly opening tune, 
“Getting Ready for Christmas Day,” 
there’s no away-in-a-manger senti- 
ment, but instead a rousing house 
party with hand claps and instru- 
mental percussion, including slide 
guitar lines by band mate Vincent 
Nguini. 

While the storyline is sung from 
the perspective of a working man, 
who criticizes the holiday’s commer- 
cialism while also lamenting his 
nephew’s upcoming fourth tour of 
duty in Iraq, undergirding the entire 
piece is a sample from a 1941 record- 
ing of preacher/activist/gospel 
singer Rev. J. M. Gates, who sagely 
shouts the spirited message of the 
real Christmas. Simon’s choral re- 
sponse: “For the power and the glory 
of the story of Christmas Day.” 


Simon then delivers the playful 
“The Afterlife,” which sketches a get- 
right-with-Lord scenario where first 
“there’s no sign of God to usher me 
in,” then “a voice from above sugar- 
coated with love” that tells him, in 
the funny chorus of bureaucracy: 
“You got to fill out a form first and 
then you wait ina line.” Buddha and 
Moses are also there waiting for a 
“glimpse of divine,” while Simon 
reflects on the line he’s in (and 
there’s “no cutting in line”) where it 
“seems like our fate to suffer and wait 
for the knowledge we seek.” 

In one of the melodic beauties of 
the album, “Love and Hard Times,” 
Simon sings about “God and his only 
Son paid a courtesy call on earth one 
Sunday morning...” and concluded 
that the earth is populated with 
“people [who] are slobs.” While they 
retreat to distant “galaxies left to be 
born,” Simon turns the song into a 
love ballad, complete with strings, 
and a final sentiment of love to his 
wife, “Thank God I found you in time 


uw 


There’s the rhythmic rocker 


“Love Is Eternal Sacred Light,” a 
poetic creation- myth of sorts, where 
in the midst of darkness there’s still 
a sense of being “free from the shack- 
les of time”; the pilgrimage of a home- 
less person in “Questions for the An- 
gels”; and the joyful and gospel-in- 
fused “Love & Blessings” with the 
lesson that life and simple kindness 
are “ours to hold but not to keep.” 

The takeaway from So Beautiful 
and So What is that Simon, ever 
searching in his lyrical and musical 
quest, has turned his sights also to 
spiritual matters in his own unique 
and compelling songwriting way. 
You think back to his early days asa 
“star of the pop world” with all its 
jealousies and competition, and then 
you arrive here—with Simon not ex- 
actly at peace (one never can be), but 
fully engaged with possibility. In his 
own style, he has made it to the 
Mountain Top. 


Dan Ouellette is the Radix music editor 
and the author of Ron Carter: Finding 
the Right Notes. 
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A Gentler God 


by Doug Frank 


reviewed by Margaret Alter 


Doug Frank begins A Gentler God with 
words from a highway billboard: 
Trust Jesus. In other words he dumps 
us in right at the deep end. He sug- 
gests that the sign implies a second 
sign a mile down the road: Or Else! 
This, is the “Triumphal God” who 
has strayed from the Biblical Jesus 
and has long dominated evangeli- 
cal tradition, a God who brings bad 
news not good. Then sounding re- 
markably like the apostle Paul, Dr. 
Frank presents his credentials: 

“I know the tone because Iam an 
evangelical Christian myself. I grew 
up in a pastor’s home, had a ‘born- 
again’ experience in my childhood, 
spent most of my discretionary time 
as a teenager in Christian Youth Pro- 
grams...” (17). 

He has a “bone to pick” with 
his fellow evangelicals. Doug Frank 
writes equally from his life and from 
his scholarship. He is grounded in 
Biblical knowledge, yet he is also a 
man who was a boy and a youth in 
the midst of a tradition of fear and 
shame. He writes with a passion to 
return the evangelical message to the 
Biblical Jesus, God in human form. 
He encourages his readers to notice 
thegut-wrenching feelings they have 
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Books 


“A wondertul, troubling book that offers a qospel for the disenchanted, 
for whom the church is just another dead building and God a nagging 
presence or a painiul absence” — ranoars gaLwer 


A GENTLER GOD. 


Breaking free of the Almighty in the company of the human Jesus 


DOUG FRANK > 


when passing those highway signs. 

The Awesome God, he protests, 
has rendered the word God unus- 
able. He quotes Martin Buber: “God 
is the most heavily laden of all hu- 
man words. None has become so 
soiled, so mutilated”(190). Stories 
preserved by the church about this 
God are about big: create, control, 
destroy. 

He notes that the church has 
taken the Biblical and post-Biblical 
traditions and condensed them into 
phrases that reinforce the image: 
Heavenly Father, Sovereign Lord, 
Mighty Creator, Wise Lawgiver. 
This God is spirit. A Father God 
who reinforces patriarchal priori- 
ties. Meanwhile the historical flesh 
and blood Jesus, about whom we 
have some information, is hardly 
mentioned. 

In my counseling practice, a stu- 
dent shared with me her shame- 
ridden plan for personal perfection. 
It was built on select scriptures, but 
nothing from Jesus. When I asked, 
the student replied, “I can’t figure 
Jesus out.” Ab 

Frank begins his discussion of 
Jesus with a confession: “I have 


come to love Jesus with all my heart. 
Now I would like to tell you about 
that Jesus and invite you to listen 
for the good news he brings— good 
news about God, and also about you 
and me” (185). He introduces Jesus 
as full of contradictions. He is a man 
of peace but says he brings a sword. 
He announces that he came to ful- 
fill the law and then breaks it pick- 
ing grain with his disciples on the 
Sabbath. He is a man of deep con- 
viction, but is continually at odds 
with the religious elite. As Frank 
says, “Jesus is hard to pin down.” 
The Gospel portraits do not re- 
veal a divine fixer, a superhuman 
manager bent on perfecting us. 
Rather we see Jesus as a human be- 
ing, sometimes powerless. We see 
him in a variety of moods: rage at 
the money changers, anger at Peter, 
despair in Gethsemane (to name a 
few). Jesus is not preaching power 
and glory. He seems more interested 
in the small and lowly than with 
the Almighty. He affirms the child 
and the servant. 
Jesus is cautious about healings, 
somehow knowing that true heal- 
ing is not a quick fix. Salvation, 


Frank suggests, would be “rescuing 
those childlike parts from their exile 
...and making them fully welcome 
members of our inner world” (213).” 
Looking through the lens of 
Jesus’ life, Frank re-examines promi- 
nent Christian themes. Taking up the 
theme of rebirth, Frank notes Jesus’ 
deep trust in the one he calls Father. 
How does he do this? Frank asks. 
“Perhaps it washes over him ina mo- 
ment so sudden, so unexpected, that 
he thinks of it as a kind of rebirth, a 
moment of coming alive” (231).” 

A Gentler God is a passionate 
book, intent on exposing the abuses 
in some evangelical practices and 
intent on liberating those caught in 
an abusive system. Doug Frank does 
not leave the reader buried in criti- 
cisms. Rather he reconstructs a faith- 
ful and joyful Christian practice built 
on the Jesus of the Gospels. If Frank 
intended A Gentler God to offer heal- 
ing and new hope, he has achieved 
his goal. 


Margaret Alter is a therapist in private 
practice in Berkeley. She is the author 
of Resurrection Psychology. 
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Jubal 


John Muir's Journey 


Thoughts on an Exibition by Sharon Gallagher 


John Muir is remembered as a man 
who loved wilderness and fought to 
preserve it. Born in Scotland, Muir 
immigrated with his large family to 
a Wisconsin farm in 1849. Muir’s 
father, a Campbellite, who found the 
Church of Scotland too lax, prac- 
ticed a severe and strict brand of 
Christianity. The senior Muir re- 
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quired John to work 16 hours a day, 
six days a week, and to memorize 
copious amounts of Scripture. 
Young Muir was also given frequent 
lashings, because he possessed “a 
restless spirit.” 

The “restless spirit” that got him 
in trouble with his dour Scottish fa- 
ther led Muir to leave home at an 


early age, and to keep going, in an 
energetic quest to discover more of 
the world. On his first major journey, 
Muir walked 1,000 miles to the Gulf 
of Mexico, taking copious notes on 
the flora and fauna he encountered 
on his way. He also published ad- 
venture stories about his treks to 
Alaska. 


But Muir is best known for his 
trips through the California Sierras 
and his ecstatic writing about the 
Yosemite Valley. So it’s fitting that 
the Oakland Museum of California 
is paying homage to the naturalist 
with “A Walk in the Wild: Continu- 
ing John Muir’s Journey.” Through 
interactive displays and other exhib- 
its we're invited into Muir’s world. 

His old leather-bound notebooks 
with original plant pressings and 
drawings are displayed in glass 
cases, while enlarged versions of his 
botanicals line a wall. A corner of 
Muir’s study is recreated with his ac- 
tual desk. There are also models of 
Half-Dome and a recreation of 
Muir’s small Yosemite cabin, situa- 
tion with a sweeping view of the Val- 
ley, the upper Yosemite Falls, and the 
“glorious” South Dome (recreated 
through photos in the exhibit ver- 
sion). 

Early in his life, Muir had an 
accident that left him temporarily 
blinded. After recovering, he devoted 
himself to “seeing” the world. Aban- 
doning his father’s severe brand of 
Christianity, Muir saw the natural 
world as the work of a loving God. 
Even the most stark and forbidding 
terrains left his faith undaunted. De- 
scribing a freezing night near a gla- 
cier, Muir wrote: 


“In tone and aspect the scene was 
one of the most desolate I ever 
beheld. But the darkest scripture of 
the mountains is illumined with 
bright passages of love that never 
fail to make themselves felt when 
one is alone.” 


In his exuberant love of nature 
as an expression of God’s character, 
Muir became one of the greatest cel- 
ebrants of creation. Yosemite became 
his cathedral. He writes to his close 
friend, Mrs. Carr, about a cold night 
ona mountain: 


“In the afternoon I came up the 
mountain here with a blanket and a 
piece of bread to spend the night in 
prayer among the spouts of this fall. 
But what can I say mo¥e than wish 
again that you might expose 
yourself to the rays of this heaven.” 


The best visual artists show us 


the world in anew way. Muir’s art- 
istry is in his writing, a contagious 
enthusiasm that opens our eyes to 
the world’s beauty. From his descrip- 
tions of high mountain tops and gla- 
cial valleys to the beauty of the small 
Alpine flowers that he finds there, 
Muir points us to the work of the 
Great Artist. 

The Oakland museum exhibit is 
divided into four main themes: won- 
der, adventure, discovery, and action. 
The action section introduces us to “ 
Modern Day Muirs” and invites us 
to become one of them, people com- 
mitted to exploring and preserving 
the natural world. 

Through Muir’s own tireless ef- 
forts, Yosemite was declared a na- 
tional park. He also founded the Si- 
erra Club, a group that continues his 
legacy. In his collected writings, Muir 
warns of dire consequences if we 
don’t become better stewards. Mas- 
sive destruction of the old forests he 
fought to save will lead to soil ero- 
sion and eventual desertification. 


But Muir’s concern is for our 
souls, as well as our habitat. In an 
essay about preserving our forests, 
Muir calls them “God’s first 
temples.” Profaning the created 
world becomes an act of sacrilege. 

The small backpack that Muir 
carried with him into the woods, 
contained a change of clothes, some 
bread and tea, and three books: Rob- 
ert Burns’s poems, Paradise Lost, and 
a New Testament. He never aban- 
doned the written form of God’s 
Word. But Muir understood that 
when we’re cut off from the natural 
world, we lose touch with another 
of God’s “testaments”—and possibly 
with our own humanity. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and associate director of New 
College Berkeley. 


A Walk In the Wild: Continuing John 
Muir’s Journey, Aug. 6—Jan. 22, 2012, 
Oakland Museum of California. 
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Psalm 151 


Praise the scents of cinnamon, 
Heaven-earth alive with leaves, 
Milk-sweet morning smell, 


Sharp fox stink in startle — 


Praise the spangle-starred sky deep, 
Sight of sickle moon curve, 
Wheat waves in harvest crest, 


Snail slime shining silver— 


Praise the savor of salt sweat, 
Mickle-mouth lemon tang, 
Silken sweet swallow dark, 


Remembrance of bitter rue— 


Praise the rock-heft grasp rough, 
Eyelid rain gentle to weep, 
Wool-warm of moony drowse, 


Sandal smooth sole friend — 


Praise the whispers of aspen, 
Ice crackle in stream song, 
Rafter-shake stamping, 


Wind keen for sailors asleep in the sea— 


For all things transfigured —amen, amen. 


— Marilyn Alberts 


Where Faith Meets Culture: 
The Radix Magazine Anthology 


Where Faith Meets Culture is anew Radix magazine 
anthology. Radix assumes that Christians live in the 
real world and takes lay Christians seriously. As one 
subscriber has written: "Radix is a more worldly 
magazine than one would expect from its deep 
commitment to Christ." Radix monitors the cultural 
landscape, questions assumptions, and introduces 
new voices, remaining deeply rooted in Christ. 


Sociologist Robert Bellah wrote in a Radix article: 
“Though social scientists say a lot about the self, they 
have nothing to say about the soul and as a result the 
modern view finds the world intrinsically 
meaningless.” Radix continues to talk about meaning 
and hope in a culture that has lost its way. 


The articles in this anthology reflect the magazine's 
wide-ranging interests: literature, art, music, theology, 
psychology, technology, discipleship, and spiritual 
formation. They’re written by some of the outstanding 
authors whose work has graced our pages over the 
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Get “In Deep” 


“In Deep” is a print by Maj-Britt Hilstrom, 
an extraordinary artist and chair of the Radix _ 
board. The image is of aTilapia,afishfound __ 
in the Sea of Galilee, also called “St. Peter’s 
fish,” after the Gospel account of Peter 
finding a coin in a fish’s mouth. 

_ Hilstrom’s works have been exhibited _ 
nationally and internationally. Collections — 
include: the University of California Berkeley, 
the University of Michigan, and the Library 
of Congress. : 

The image is 7”x 5” ona 14”x 15” sheet of 
paper. The intaglio print utilizes the solar 
etching method (using the sun toetch the 

"plate instead of acid) on French Rives BFK 
archival neutral ph paper. We're selling the 
prints for $50 each froma limited edition of | 
40 copies. 

Maj-Britt’s work normally sells for 
much more than what we’re charging and all proceeds go to Radix, a gift from her to the magazine and to our 
readers. You can view more of her work at www.maj-britthilstrom.com. Please 2 your ¢ oe to Radix marked 

“anniversary print.” ‘ 
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Notes from the Catacombs/ In the Gospels’ sometimes overlooked stories about Herod, Anna, and Simeon, 

Kenneth Bailey recognizes themes at the heart of the Incarnation (p.4). Laura Sera tells some of her own nativity 

stories, drawn from her work as a neo-natal nurse (p.8). Donald Heinz takes a look at the history of good Saint 

Nicholas, from revered saint to icon of consumerism (p.12). We wish you a meaningful Christmas season. 
—Peace, Sharon 
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Meditation 


Gloria in Excelsis 


Donald Heinz 


Everyone knows that angels sang Gloria in excelsis over Bethlehem. The New Testament set Christ’s 
birth to music. Christ was music: the early church called him God’s song. 

New Testament songs have laid down a rich deposit in the worship life of Western Christianity. 
Mary’s praise song is a form of musical outburst, rooted in the Old Testament, where response to 
divine surprise calls forth “musical shout.” Since the fifth century the Magnificat has been the chief 
song at Vespers, sung by every generation of monks and by many other Christians who gather for 
evening worship. It has inspired innumerable musical settings, culminating in works like that of 
Monteverdi, whose operatic treatment was meant to impress the listener with the power and maj- 
esty of Christ and the Catholic Church, and Bach, who made it a jewel of liturgical worship. 

At the naming ceremony for John the Baptist, his father Zachariah’s tongue is untied to sing of 
John’s mission as the forerunner of Jesus in God’s plans and purposes. His Benedictus (“Blessed be 
God”) has for centuries been sung at morning prayer in monastic communities and by many other 
Christians. At the presentation of Jesus in the temple and the purification of Mary, the old prophet 
Simeon, representing expectant Israel, acclaims Jesus to be God’s agent of salvation and registers 
the passing of the old order into the new. This third song in Luke’s nativity narrative is called the 
Nunc dimittis (“Let me now depart”), and since the fourth century it has been sung at Compline or 
evensong. Musical improvisation became the germ of drama and street theater and the stimulation 
for Christian poetry. The mystic Mechtild of Magdeburg would regularly have heard such music, 
and more than the music, when she herself sang: 

As the Godhead strikes the note 
Humanity sings. 

The Holy Spirit is the harpist 
And all the strings must sound 


Which are touched in love. 
be from The Rich Legacy of Christian Music (Radix 32:4) 
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Herod’s Atrocities, 
Simeon, and Anna 


Matthew 2:13-18; Luke 2:22-36 


Stories That Won't Be in Your Christmas Pageant 


Kenneth Bailey 


Waterhouse 


ee 


Some stories should not be presented on television. For me, the murder of the children in 
Bethlehem is such a story (Matthew 2:16-18). The scene is simply too brutal for viewers, even in 
modern times. Two questions arise: Why did such an event happen, and why did Matthew 


include such an unspeakably repulsive story in his Gospel? 


Why Did the Event Take Place? 

Herod was an exceedingly com- 
plex person. Racially, he was an 
Arab. His father was from an Arab 
tribe, Idumea, in the southern part of 
the Holy Land. His mother was from 
Petra, capital of the Nabatean king- 
dom, an Arab kingdom that inhab- 
ited the northern part of Arabia in 
the first century. One of Herod’s 
brothers was Faisal, and a second 
Yusef. His sister was Salama. The 
only child in the family with a Greek 
name was Herod himself. 

Religiously, Herod was Jewish. 
In about 135 B.C. the Jewish ruler 
Hyrcanus conquered the Idumaeans 
and on pain of death forced them to 
become Jews. Hyrcanus then ap- 
pointed Herod’s grandfather, 
Antipater the elder, as governor of 
the province. That made Herod a 
“Jew.” 

Culturally, Herod was Greek. 
Greek culture had spread widely 
throughout Palestine by that time, 
and Greek was the lingua franca of 
the international community. So 
Greek was Herod’s first language, 
and Herod was noted for various 
attempts to turn Jerusalem into a 
Greek city. 

Politically, Herod was Roman. 
In every major conflict during his 
tenure, he sided with Rome. Being 
racially Arab, religiously Jewish, 
culturally Greek, and politically Ro- 
man, his situation was complicated. 

In his early days, Herod was de- 
scribed as good-looking and power- 
fully built. He personally led his 
army in battle in 10 different wars. 
One high point was when he sided 
with Antony and Cleopatra against 
Octavian in the struggle for the con- 
trol of the Roman Empire. After win- 
ning decisively against Antony, 
Octavian (who became Caesar 
Augustus) traveled to Rhodes to 
plan his next move. Herod quickly 
made his way there to meet the new 
Roman victor and was granted an 
audience. 

For most of his life, Herod had 
been a personal friend gfAntony and 
had supported him against 
Octavian. How would he manage 


After reading that 
story, the reader is not 
caught unawares by 
the human potential for 
terror that showed its 
ugly face again on the 
cross. 

At the beginning 

of the Gospel and at its 
conclusion, Matthew 
presents pictures of the 
depth of evil that Jesus 


came to redeem. 


with the new “Caesar”? Herod ap- 
peared without a crown and boldly 
confessed the support he had given 
Caesar’s enemy. He also admitted 
that he had remained loyal to 
Antony even in his defeat. Herod cli- 
maxed his presentation by 
saying,” What I ask of you is to con- 
sider not whose friend, but what a 
good friend, I was.” Caesar decided 
that Herod was a man he could trust 
and told him to put his crown back 
on his head. Thus Herod returned to 
Palestine with a more secure throne 
than previously. 

But with the years, Herod gradu- 
ally disintegrated. He married 10 


women in all and often saw his sons 
as potential political rivals. He or- 
dered two of his favorites strangled 
in Samaria. 

Later he became suspicious of the 
political loyalty of his favorite wife, 
Mariamne, and had her killed. After 
that he was known to wander 
through the palace calling her name 
and sending the servants to fetch her. 
When they failed to do so, he would 
have them beaten. 

Herod was brilliant and brutal. 
Toward the end of his life he grew 
seriously ill with a number of pain- 
ful diseases. In his last days he ar- 
rested the crown prince and impris- 
oned him in the palace dungeon. 
When the old man tried to take his 
own life and was prevented by a 
guard, confusion broke out briefly. 

Word passed through the pal- 
ace that the king was dead. On hear- 
ing the news, the crown prince cried 
out to be released so he could assume 
power. But Herod survived his sui- 
cide attempt and ordered the death 
of that crown prince. 

Five days later, Herod himself 
died. His last order was to command 
his troops to arrest thousands of no- 
tables from across the country and 
sequester them in the stadium in Jeri- 
cho. Upon Herod’s death, all were 
to be executed so that there would be 
mourning in the land when the king 
died. Herod knew that no one would 
weep for him. That order, however, 
was not carried out. 

With such a record, it is under- 
standable that as an old man Herod 
could have ordered the slaughter of 
the babies of Bethlehem. Into that 
brutal world Jesus was born and 
Herod was nothing if not a man of 
his times. 


Why Is this Violent Account In- 
cluded? 

The birth of Jesus is always re- 
membered and retold in soft colors 
with beautiful music playing in the 
background. That slaughter of the in- 
nocents is never a part of any 
church’s “Christmas pageant.” I 
can’t recall hearing the story read in 
any Christmas Eve service. The faith- 
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ful expect and are generally offered 
a story limited to angels, excited 
shepherds, and generous wise men. 
The texts that are read are full of 
promises of peace mixed with vi- 
sions of a beautiful child, a holy 
mother, a courageous father, and 
humble animals. There appears to be 
a conspiracy of silence that refuses 
to notice the massacre. Why then 
does Matthew include it? 

One reason is that Matthew is 
presenting Jesus as a “new Moses.” 
Moses was born in the midst of a 
“slaughter of the innocents” when 
Pharaoh had ordered the killing of 
all male Hebrew babies 
(Exodus 1:8-22). So, Mat- 
thew relates a parallel story 
about Jesus. But there may 
have been another reason 
for its inclusion. 

Those who lived in the 
Middle East in the second 
half of the 20th century (in- 
cluding this author) experi- 
enced frequent warfare. In 
Lebanon, particularly, there 
were seven wars in a 35-year 
period. One lasted for 17 
years. Others were quick 
and brutal. People saw 
friends and family killed by 
bullets and explosives 
along with the other horrors 
of modern war. 

How do people retain 
their faith under such con- 
ditions? One answer is that 
they remember both the 
Christmas story and the 
cross. A mindless, bloody 
atrocity took place after the 
birth of Jesus. After reading 
that story, the reader is not 
caught unawares by the 
human potential for terror 
that showed its ugly face again on 
the cross. 

At the beginning of the Gospel 
and at its conclusion, Matthew pre- 
sents pictures of the depth of evil that 
Jesus came to redeem. This story 
heightens our awareness of God’s 
willingness to expose himself to the 
vulnerability at the heart of the In- 
carnation. If the gospel can flourish 
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in a world that produced both the 
slaughter of the innocents and the 
cross, the gospel can flourish any- 
where. From that awareness, the 
readers of the Gospels in any age can 
take heart. 


Simeon and Anna— Male and Fe- 
male 

There is another element of the 
story that is often ignored. Jesus as a 
baby was presented in the temple to 
Simeon (Luke 2:25-32). The vener- 
able Simeon made sweeping claims 
as he addressed God and spoke of 
the child who had come to redeem 


both Israel and the Gentiles. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly a 
woman by the name of Anna ap- 
peared on the scene, an old woman 
who “gave thanks to God, and spoke 
of him to all who were looking for 
the redemption of Jerusalem” (Luke 
2:38). Apparently Luke could find no 
witness to inform him of what Anna 
specifically said on that occasion. 


One hint regarding the hopes of her 
audience is all we have. It is clear 
that Luke chose not to fabricate a 
speech. So why is she mentioned at 
all? 

Throughout his Gospel, Luke 
emphasized a remarkable aspect of 
Jesus’ life. In the stories Luke chose 
to tell, he made it clear that this Sav- 
ior came for both women and men. 
A careful examination of the book of 
Luke unearths at least 27 sets of sto- 
ries that focus on either or both a 
man and a woman, or on a woman. 

Among those is the parable of the 
good shepherd with a lost sheep and 


the parable of a good woman witha 
lost coin (Luke 15:3—10). The first 
story emerges from the world of men 
and the second from the life of 
women. Two stories describe a 
farmer who plants a mustard seed 
in his garden and a woman who 
kneads yeast into her bread dough 
(Luke 13:18-21). The text presents 
one story from the experience of men 


and a second from the life of women. 

The birth stories of Jesus, re- 
corded in Luke, also contain three 
such pairs. These are: 

1. Gabriel visits two people: 
Zechariah and Mary. 

2. Two songs are sung: one by 
Zechariah and the other by Mary. 

3. Two witnesses are in the 
temple: Simeon and Anna testify to 
the redemptive plan of God that will 
be fulfilled through Jesus. 

Here, Simeon is given more at- 
tention than Anna. But if Zechariah 
and Mary are compared, Mary is 
more prominent. Her response to 
Gabriel’s good news is of a higher 
quality than Zechariah’s. 

The promise of a son for 
Zachariah was a gift that fulfilled his 
dreams, while costing him nothing. 
Yet he failed to believe this good 
news because his wife was beyond 
childbearing age. Asa result he was 
confronted with a second miracle: He 
was struck dumb until the child was 
born. 

By contrast, Mary was told that 
through an act of God she would give 
birth to a son. Unlike the promise to 
Zechariah, the gift offered to her 
could have caused her death, but she 
quietly accepted this “costly dis- 
cipleship” and said humbly, “Let it 
be to me according to thy word.” 
Then she too was told of a second 
act of God: the good news that her 
cousin was to have a baby. Instead 
of a miracle of judgment, as with 
Zachariah, she witnessed a miracle 
of blessing. 


Simeon’s Prophecy 

Simeon’s Nunc Dimittis offers a 
beautiful promise to Mary, with a 
warning. Simeon says to her: 

Behold, this child is set for the fall 
and rising of many in Israel, 

and for a sign that is spoken 
against 

(and a sword will pierce through 
your own soul also), 

that thoughts out of many hearts 
may be revealed (Luke 2:34-35). 

What can this frightening say- 

ing mean? How can the phrase “that 
thoughts out of many hearts may be 


This story heightens 
our awareness of God’s 
willingness to expose 
himself to the vulner- 
ability at the heart of 
the Incarnation. If the 
gospel can flourish in a 
world that produced 
both the slaughter of the 
innocents and the cross, 
the gospel can flourish 


anywhere. 


revealed” be understood? The text 
seems to affirm that a sword will 
pass through the soul of both Jesus 
and his mother. This text tells the 
reader that Mary will observe the 
event of the cross, and her suffering 
will contribute to exposing “the 
thoughts out of many hearts.” Will 
Mary’s faithful presence at the cross 
oblige evil forces around her to look 
at themselves and contrast their bru- 
tality with her courageous love? 
Around the cross there flowed 
a river of compromise. Everyone in- 
volved was strangely exposed. The 
disciples believed, but in their fear 
they ran away. Peter made bold prom- 
ises but fell into denial. The high 
priest wanted to preserve the sanc- 
tity of the temple and keep the Ro- 


mans from intervention in his sacred 
space. In the process he participated 
in the death of an innocent man. 
The soldiers obeyed orders, al- 
though those orders violated Roman 
justice. 

Pilate wanted to keep his job and 
stay out of trouble. He was presum- 
ably scared lest the temple authori- 
ties send a negative report to Caesar 
about him that would damage his 
career. 

Pilate had previously engaged in 
a number of confrontations with the 
Jewish populace, all of which he 
lost. With such a past, could his ca- 
reer sustain one more defeat? His 
personal interests were more impor- 
tant to him than the innocence of a 
village carpenter. Pilate’s true nature 
was exposed by the cross. 

Thus, the thoughts of the hearts 
of many were revealed by the suffer- 
ing of the cross, and Mary partici- 
pated in that suffering. 

On Golgotha, Mary chose to re- 
main to the end and witness the suf- 
fering of her son until his death. She 
was not under arrest and could have 
fled. She also knew she couldn’t 
change what was happening by ar- 
guing with the soldiers or pleading 
with the high priests. The only deci- 
sion she was free to make was to 
choose to remain and enter into 
Jesus’ suffering. A sword passed 
through her heart, and in the pro- 
cess, again, she became a model for 
Christian discipleship. 


Kenneth E. Bailey is an author and lec- 
turer in Middle Eastern New Testa- 
ment studies. He holds graduate de- 
grees in Arabic language and literature 
and in systematic theology; his Th.D. is 
in New Testament. 


Taken from Jesus Through Middle East- 
ern Eyes: Cultural Studies in the Gospels 
by Kenneth E. Bailey Copyright (c) by 
Kenneth E. Bailey. Used by permission 
of InterVarsity Press, P.O. Box 1400 
Downers Grove, IL 60515. www.ivpress 
.com. 
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Three Nativity Stories 


from a perinatal Nurse 


Vaura-Sera 


Kollwizt 
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The Baptism 

It was as though incense hovered in 
the room, a fragrance of grace that 
never fails to move me. To walk 
through the time of birth with a 
woman is to walk on sacred ground, 
but it is never uncomplicated. There 
are the realities of her labor, her body, 
her baby, and complex family issues. 
A nurse is truly entering an ancient 
human process that remains a mys- 


tery. 
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This baby hadn't come easily. 
As with most first-born it had beena 
journey of emergence that had taken 
the young woman to the edge. Her 
fatigue was profound and an after- 
glow of completion had finally re- 
placed the shock of pain. No, it 
hadn’t been an easy birth for any- 
one in the room. Her struggle 
through the hours of labor had been 
punctuated by hostility, a conse- 


quence it seemed, of longstanding 
difficulty and dysfunction within 
this family. Her family was sup- 
posed to be her support through the 
hours of travail, but the years, gen- 
erations of addiction, violence, and 
despair, had taken their toll on this 
hurting family. 

This night had been an obstacle 
course and it was with extreme vigi- 
lance that I maneuvered the woman 


In the warmth of the water and the wall heater we performed an ancient 


ritual, this baby and I —my hand gently guiding cloth and water over its 


silken features. 


and her family through the minefield 
of the powerful emotions it un- 
leashed. [had stepped into a family 
structure at a time when such issues 
are always magnified, and this was 
a family in trouble. 

Recoiling from the harshness, 
I worked hard to create an oasis of 
beauty for the entry of this new soul, 
but there were no tears of joy as this 
baby slipped into the world. No, the 
words were harsh. There was no sign 
of blessing or even of celebration in 
the room, only shadow. My heart 
quaked for the newborn. 

I worked quickly to get the new 
mother cleaned up, covered with 
warm blankets and fed, so she could 
rest in comfort. As her family left and 
the room took on the hush of exhaus- 
tion, I lowered the lights and she sub- 
merged into deep sleep. I gratefully 
entered a quiet freedom, no longer 
navigating conflict, suspicion, and 
fear. 

My next nursing tasks were 
only about the baby and I addressed 
myself wholeheartedly to them. In 
fact I looked forward to them. As I 
turned on the water to fill the basin, 
I gathered all the things needed for 
this child’s first bath: warm towels, 
washcloth, gentle cleanser, and a 
comb to clean remnants of birth from 
its lovely head of hair. 

Many families loved this par- 
ticular milestone and joined in. But 
this baby would have only me to 


adore and exclaim over its beauty 
and count its fingers and toes in the 
half-light. So in the warmth of the 
water and the wall heater we per- 
formed an ancient ritual, this baby 
and I—my hand gently guiding 
cloth and water over its silken fea- 
tures, blessing it with each stroke as 
its limbs danced through unfamil- 
lar space. 

I found myself, in remembrance 
of this family in pain, moving into 
words of grace and baptism, pro- 
claiming its life before God as my 
hand cupped water over its soapy 
brow. It was a hallowed moment, a 
lingering over the sweetness of new 
flesh and new soul. I had discov- 
ered in these in-between hours a fra- 
grance of the Spirit, a celebration of 
life that was intoxicating and rich, 
and I inhaled deeply. 

As the baby made its hunger 
known, I moved to the young 
woman’s side and gently brushed 
her cheek as she awakened and 
reached for her firstborn, a sacra- 
ment of hope, for her, for her family. 
Covered by this mantle of hope my- 
self, I was profoundly glad to be a 
nurse that night. 


Dreams, Disaster, and Gratitude 

Today was a day of disaster dreams, 
deep grieving, and gratitude. I awoke 
this morning after a spate of dreams 
that had acommon theme: disaster. 


These weren’t the cryptic dreams 
from a few years back that took over 
my dream life until I deciphered their 
message. Those had disappeared 
after the last dream—a titanic train 
derailment at 150 mph that opened 
my mind and fairly shouted “Hello, 
are you listening?” And I finally 
was. 

No, the dreams I had this morn- 
ing were clothed with a premise of 
disaster. In the first dream, my car 
ran off the road at high speed and 
blazed onto high desert, flying to- 
ward a gorge. I braced for collision, 
certain that the car would roll. But it 
soared beyond the edge and contin- 
ued hurtling along. After the third 
dream I awoke and wondered what 
the day would bring. 

My patient that night wasn’t 
able to sidestep the disaster unfold- 
ing in her life. The twins she had 
carried suffered from a congenital 
abnormality that would eventually 
take their lives, and when she landed 
on my floor she was deep in shock 
and pain. One baby had already 
died and the other clung to a fragile 
tenuous life that promised to be brief. 
Confusion and denial took turns 
washing over her, yet the pain in her 
eyes told the truth of her condition 
in a way no chart or nursing note 
could. 

As is usual for me in these cases, 
I entered her room with fear and 
trepidation and I prayed. lam always 
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afraid of the ocean of raw grief un- 
leashed in the rooms of families. 
There is amoment just before I knock 
on the door to enter when I ask God 
to help me. 

I stood at her bedside, felt the 
pain and confusion, and softly be- 
gan the work of care. It is a cautious 
dance, this caring for a body in the 
midst of brokenness. Grief is the rud- 
der that steers this care: how much 
to do, what to prioritize, when to 
move closer. I performed my assess- 
ment and nursing care and offered a 
tentative smile. “Are you hungry?” I 
asked. 

This woman was so hungry that 
everything I offered sounded good 
to her. I loaded a tray and carried it 
to her room as though it were an of- 
fering of hope itself. In fact I think it 
was hope that fueled this hunger, 
hope—and denial. One baby clung 
to life and so all was still possible. I 
went to see her baby. 

This tiny infant lay in the In- 
tensive Care Nursery, with its moni- 
tors that pushed gentle air into her 
undeveloped, too-small lungs. O 
sweet baby, moving arms and fin- 
gers, straddling the veil between life 
and next life, my heart breaks for you, 
your twin and your mothers. All I 
can do is pray and feed your mother. 
Chicken noodle soup, a sandwich, 
chips, cookies, juice... anything and 
everything that sounded good. I felt 
my mother roots showing. 

So how did I land at gratitude 
from a day of disaster such as this? I 
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think it was the sweetness of tender 
mercy and the piercing Spirit loving, 
moving, and abiding in the room of 
a wounded mother. For me it was the 
privilege of entering a cruel time of 
loss, navigating emotions primal 
and raw, and larger than I could 
comprehend. But gratitude was born 
in me in those hours as the little one 
came ever closer to crossing that eter- 
nal veil. 

It was a day of lost dreams and 
disaster and gratitude. It was a day 
of birth and death and life, a day 
where God was visibly at work and 
hope was patient. At the end of the 
day all I could do was bow my head 
with gratitude. 


Womb-Breathing 

I am getting older, and that fact 
mostly gives me quite a bit of plea- 
sure. I know I am getting older for 
many reasons, but one of them is that 
Iseem to have begun remembering a 
sacred language of prayer. 

This language is one of ancient 
wonder and simple gratitude. It is 
ancient prayer as it has belonged to 
human beings throughout the ages, 
despite differences in tribe and 
tongue and generation. It is simple 
prayer that comes with quiet and 
stillness, rather than with all our ef- 
forts to find God in the holy place. It 
is a language that every child born 
speaks fluently while adults have to 
grow into remembering. 

I became aware of my entry 


into this season of remembering 
when I began to delight in the birds 
around me. Like the old people I used 
to watch sitting on a park bench feed- 
ing little sparrows, I now stop and 
search the trees for the source of 
birdsong or watch as a bird lands 
ona branch and turns its head from 
side to side before darting off. Birds 
capture my attention. 

A fierce hummingbird lives in 
my backyard and in the mornings 
as I sit outside, this tiny ferocious 
creature often hovers within inches 
of my head, peering directly into my 
eyes. I know she is having a stare- 
down with the trespasser that I am, 
and I also know that she thinks she 
is bigger than I am and is the true 
owner of this garden. She definitely 
has a larger persona than mine and 
when she comes to me I pay atten- 
tion. 

She searches my abutilon blos- 
soms for fresh blooms and nectar, her 
wings drumming the air, and I lis- 
ten and watch her at work. She is 
fierce, and graceful, and so at home 
in this garden of ours that I feel my 
soul feeding on the loveliness of this 
little bird as though upon nectar. I 
sit and watch and know that this 
celebration of beauty is prayer. As 
sure as anything I know, this is a lan- 
guage of prayer as fundamental as 
breathing. 

Prayer is not just about lists of 
needs and fears, although they have 
their place. Needs and fears and 
dreams sometimes find their sub- 


Prayer is not just about lists of needs and fears, although they have their place. 


Needs and fears and dreams sometimes find their substance mysteriously trans- 


formed. as suffering and hope become prayer. 


stance mysteriously trans- 
formed,. as suffering and hope 
become prayer. But prayer is 
even more elemental than that, 
more primal. Prayer begins 
with respiration: a breathing in 
and a breathing out. 

Before there was any hu- 
man breath, when the earth 
was formless and empty, 
when darkness was over the 
surface of the deep, the Spirit 
of God hovered over the wa- 
ters. Despite my limited hu- 
manity I picture this, the Spirit 
hovering over darkness and 
formlessness, on the verge of 
life. The verge of Genesis and 
Exodus and the patriarchs. It 
is the verge of hopes, dreams, 
tragedies —the verge of the res- 
urrection to come. At a time 
when substance was to be 
called out of deep darkness, the 
Spirit hovered over the waters. 

Surely the Spirit hovers over 
the unborn, where there is also dark- 
ness in deep warm waters and a be- 
ing who lies on the verge, already 
breathing. Indeed early in gestation 
a fetus begins the act of breathing. 
That breathing is an involuntary act 
directed by the brainstem; during in- 
spiration the muscle (the diaphragm) 
contracts and drops. 

The muscles between the ribs 
contract, lifting the rib cage upward 
and outward. Those actions expand 
the chest cavity, and because the 
lungs are attached to it, they also 


expand. This produces a negative 
pressure and air rushes in through 
the mouth and nose. Relaxation of 
those same muscles pushes the air 
back out. 

While in the womb, babies 
breathe, moving amniotic fluid in 
and out of their lungs. They don’t 
obtain oxygen in this way but even 
so, they go through their days inter- 
mittently exercising this soon-to-be 
essential act. Why do they do this? 
Certainly it is a function of the 
brainstem, but it also develops the 
musculature that will be essential to 
obtaining oxygen outside the womb. 


Watching babies on ultra- 
sound you can observe as they 
blink, suck on their fingers and 
toes, even yawn; and you see 
them breathe: a womb-breath- 
ing, a preparation for the act 
that will soon be indispens- 
able to life. ; 

As I consider my delight 
in birds, I believe that this too 
is a form of womb-breathing. 
Created for this sacrament of 
simple prayer, my brainstem- 
soul expands, and beauty 
rushes in. I sit and receive 
while the Spirit lingers deep 
inmy soul, hovering over what 
is yet to be formed and birthed 
by a razor-sharp edge of pain. 
This “fetal prayer,” however, 
nourishes and prepares me for 
the time of changing pres- 
sures, when the cavity of my 
life will expand and necessi- 
tate the rigorous prayer of interces- 
sion or lament. 

I have known suffering in my 
life, have seen suffering, and will 
suffer again—but today I sit in my 
garden and breathe deeply of the 
primordial waters of creation-beauty. 
Tomorrow I may be thrust into 
deep water but not today. No, 
today I sit ina hummingbird’s gar- 


Laura Sera is married with two grown 
children. She has been in perinatal nurs- 
ing for almost 30 years and has learned 
about God and about grace through her 
work. 
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St. Nicholas and the 
Enchantment of the World 


Donald Heinz 


O you who love festivals, 
Come gather and sing the praises of the fair beauty of bishops, 
The glory of the fathers, 


The fountain of wonders and great protector of the faithful. 


And now, O all-blessed Nicholas, 
Never cease praying to Christ our God 
For those who honor the festival of your memory 


With faith and with love. 


— Orthodox liturgy 


On Christmas Eve we each played our roles in the children’s pageant, and then my father drove 
us, loaded with excitement, to look at the Christmas lights on the streets where rich people lived. 
My father was convinced they owed us this enchantment. We ourselves provided enchantment 
only inside our house. 

Then we came home where we pestered my mother to let us gather reverently anne the tree 
and open one present. This she allowed, and then sent us all off to bed. We were tucked in, said 


our prayers, the lights were turned out, and my mother and father left to commence unknown 


business. 


C. S. Lewis could not forget the enchantment of childhood and so sought 


to re-enchant the world in his fiction. There, children, with their parents 


who read to them looking on, enter a real country that they feel they have 


been looking for all their lives. 


I might get up once or twice, 
patter to the bedroom windows, run 
my fingers over Jack Frost’s etchings 
(our bedrooms were very cold), and 
peer out for signs of Santa Claus. 
Then I would return to bed, pull the 
covers over my head, and giggle with 
delight. Surely this was the most 
wonderful night of the year. How 
could I ever make myself fall asleep, 
my stomach full of unbearable light- 
ness and my brain giddy —but I re- 
call no greed in my heart. Everything 
was impossibly magical. Somehow 
I slept while Santa came. 

On Christmas morning, my 
father woke each of us, and all four 
of us children would softly pad 
down the stairs and then wait on the 
bottom steps, with the door to the 
dining room closed. 

My father would take forever to 
start a record of the Mormon Taber- 
nacle playing, turn the tree lights on, 
take one last look at the array, open 
the door, join my mother in saying 
“Merry Christmas,” and invite us all 
into the wonderland our living room 
had become over night. 

I will never forget those days, 
and I can summon the squealing 
delight in my whole body better than 
my palate can now remember the 
taste of foods and wines from the fin- 
est restaurant. We wish'for our chil- 
dren, and somewhat credulously for 


i 
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ourselves, a return to such 
wonder. 

C. S. Lewis could not 
forget the enchantment of 
childhood and so sought to 
re-enchant the world in his 
fiction. There, children, with 
their parents who read to them 
looking on, enter a real coun- 
try that they feel they have 
been looking for all their lives. 
But the deeper in they go, the 
more they see that it is their 
very own country, won- 
drously magnified by being 
seen from inside. 

This is how Lewis tells 
his stories: first, he prepares 
readers for new ways of see- 
ing, then he invites them to ex- 
ercise their own senses and 
memories, and finally he 
draws them beyond them- 
selves to other worlds whose 
enchantment leaves them 
newly receptive to meaning 
and closer to truth. “How I 
long to pull away to a world 
where a parade of dwarfs 
marches across the snow,” 
Lewis wrote as a young man. 

Lewis wanted to ac- 
knowledge and awaken longings 
that the reader can neither identify 
nor satisfy, disturbing them through 
enchantment. Though he had be- 
come a devout convert to Christian- 
ity, he knew he would have to “steal 
past the watchful dragons” of Chris- 
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tian literalism. The search for truth 
begins with a longing to recapture 
an impression that has tantalized 
our senses and our minds, that we 
have been looking for in books and 
music and art and other people, and 


in the lost world of our 
childhood. 

Ultimately we dis- 
cover that we have mis- 
taken the earthly expe- 
rience for a spiritual 
one: God is the thrill of 
the chase and the joy 
that surprises us as we 
move further in and 
higher up. Having trav- 
eled to another world 
that is the proving 
ground for obedience, 
belief, sacrifice, re- 
demption, we turn back 
to this one, which we 
now discover is packed 
with substance and so- 
lidity. 

The millions who 
have Tolkien’s land- 
scape by heart are also 
searching. So are the 
countless children and 
parents who stood in 
line for each next Harry 
Potter episode. 

Niels Bohr once 
said that the opposite 
of a profound truth is 

another profound truth, 

, ~ laying aside the false di- 

chotomy of science and religion. 
Einstein thought the most beautiful 
experience we can have is the mys- 
terious, the fundamental emotion 
that stands at the cradle of true art 
and true science. Quantum theory 


The ancient church proclaimed that in the child of Bethlehem, creation was re- 


enchanted. The gates of paradise were re-opened.There was discovered a way 


back to the garden as the place of transformation. 


called into question a certain world 
of common sense and pictured mat- 
ter shot through with energy and 
dancing particles. Astronomers be- 
lieved that a picture of the earth taken 
from outside would be a new idea as 
powerful as any in history, and in 
1969 the picture was taken and be- 
came an icon. We fell in love with 
our delicate, precious, fragile, blue- 
green planet, a being fully alive from 
within. 

Myths and fairy tales are much 
older than these current yearnings. 
Ways of seeing the unseen, myths 
deliver us from the over-stimulation 
of facts, free us from the impositions 
of the obvious. Their accounts of the 
unseen help us negotiate the seen, 
as they set our journeys on a larger 
stage. Myths don’t argue, they 
present. Culture has stored in myth 
the resources necessary for valid 
human existence. 

Here, then, is the argument: 
Humans need an enchanted world. 
For Christianity, Bethlehem was the 
beginning of enchantment. Then 
saints emerged to demonstrate that 
God continues to work miracles and 
magic. The greatest of all the Christ- 
mas saints was Nicholas, whose 
modern descendent is Santa. How- 
ever commercial Santa has become, 
the point is the thirst for enchant- 
ment. Christmas freshens the wells 
of fascination and delight. 

The ancient church, proclaimed 
that in the child of Bethlehem, cre- 
ation was re-enchanted. The gates of 


paradise were re-opened. There was 
discovered a way back to the garden 
as the place of transformation. It is 
said that God loves stories, so hu- 
mans were created as caretakers of 
the garden and as companions of 
God. The Christmas story ripples 
across the world, the center from 
which a thousand more stories flow. 
Already in the second century, folk 
gospels that didn’t achieve canoni- 
cal status arose to embellish the ac- 
counts of Matthew and Luke. The 
stories kept coming, and Dickens 
would not be the end of them. 
Christianity alternates stories 
about Christ with stories about 
people taken over by Christ. They 
are the saints.When Athanasius 
wrote his Life of Antony, the fourth- 
century desert monk, he called it “the 
work of the Savior in Antony.” 
Antony and all the rest are presented 
to the Christian tradition as addi- 
tional Christmas gifts, exceptional 
works of God’s art. It wasn’t long 
before pilgrims began to seek out 
desert saints like Anthony to assure 
themselves that it was so. They 
wanted to look earthly holiness in 
the eye. Saints are consummate hu- 
mans who mirror the face of Christ, 
so that everyone can get a good look. 
In the fourth century, a story 
grew about a young Christian named 
Nicholas, who would become the 
patron of school boys, sailors, girls 
looking for husbands—and of all 
who do good by stealth. Eventually 
all of Russia claimed him, and he 


became the namesake of more Ortho- 
dox churches than anyone else ex- 
cept the Virgin Mary. Finally, he is 
now prized throughout the Chris- 
tian world and has become the pa- 
tron saint of Christmas. 

Since the twelfth century, gifts 
were given in his name on the eve of 
his feast day, December 6, and were 
eventually placed in shoes that per- 
ceptive children carefully placed for 
reward. All this may have begun 
when nuns on that day brought food 
and gifts to the poor. Over a thou- 
sand churches in England were 
named after Nicholas by 1400. In fif- 
teenth-century Holland, he became, 
via Spain, Sinter Klaas, who ap- 
peared in late November dressed in 
bishop’s vestments to spend two 
weeks checking up on children. Such 
are the vagrancies of the saints in the 
life of the church. 

Like a commodity that acquires 
a social life, Nicholas kept evolving 
in new settings. As he moved north, 
his dark beard turned white. When 
the disciplining of children became 
attached to Christmas festivities, this 
was too undignified a task for the 
gentle Nicholas. He came to America 
with Columbus, who arrived in the 
West Indies on December 6, 1492, 
and christened his landing place St. 
Nicholas harbor. 

The New York Historical So- 
ciety was the first to celebrate St. 
Nicholas Day in America, December 
6, 1810. From the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War and then the War of 
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1812, New Yorkers of En- 
glish extraction were look- 
ing for a patron saint to 
counteract the British St. 
George. The St. Nicholas tra- 
ditions of their Dutch ante- 
cedents were their inspira- 
tion, and he was re-created 
as Santa Claus. By 1800, 
Nicholas became a cultural 
fixture, at least in New York, 
assisted by the stories of 
Washington Irving and, 
above all, by Clement 
Moore’s poem, “Twas the 
Night before Christmas.” 

In Germany, Protes- 
tants had tried to shift atten- 
tion from Nicholas, a Catho- 
lic saint, back to the Christ 
Child (which produced, to be 
sure, Christkindl markets). 
Among German immigrants 
in Pennsylvania, Christkindl 
migrated into Kris Kringle, 
who paralleled and then 
was united with the Santa 


Claus figure. 
St. Nicholas was 
morphing into the American 


Santa throughout the 19th 

century, as he became central to gift- 
giving and to the excitement of 
Christmas Eve and morning. The so- 
lace and hope of children, Santa is 
also a symbol that parents use to 
shape their children’s attitude to- 
ward the world and that merchants 
use to make their sales quasi-reli- 
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gious. In Santa, Americans embrace 
both wealth and the search for spiri- 
tual meaning—or wealth as the 
search for meaning. 

St. Nicholas is an impressive 
example of the so-called “invention 
of traditions.” This refers to the cul- 
tural means through which societ- 


ies attempt to re-en- 
chant the world. A 
festival and its ac- 
companiments can 
be re-cast to fit new 
times and values. 
The invention of tra- 
ditions is not simply 
about creating some- 
thing new and pre- 
tending that it is old; 
it is also about re- 
trieving something 
old, at least as it was 
imagined to be, and 
is considered still 
valuable. 

The earth has 
grown dim since the 
light of Bethlehem 
shone. The story of 
divine Incarnation is 
heard with some dif- 
ficulty in a jaded, ra- 
tionalistic world. In- 
vented traditions re- 
vive earlier symbols 
in new cultural cir- 
cumstances. 

Did we get what 
we hoped for in 
Santa? Is childhood still magical? Do 
adults catch it from their children? 
Did the modern Santa have to arise 
as we know him because Protes- 
tantism had slain mystery and ac- 
cidentally achieved the dis-en- 
chantment of the world? Is the 
magical world of medieval Catholi- 


The solace and hope of children, Santa is also a symbol that parents use to shape 


their children’s attitude toward the world and that merchants use to make their 


sales quasi-religious. 


cism, in which holy day and holi- 
day, earth and sky, were all organi- 
cally one, lost forever? Did this Santa 
then escape symbolic control cen- 
ters? Was he pulled, roots dangling, 
from the rich loam of European Chris- 
tianity and thrust into the sterile soil 
of a market culture? 

Newly invented traditions can 
derail the original rather than carry 
it forward to new destinations. The 
morphing of St. Nicholas suggests 
an evolution from enchantment to 
commerce, from religiously moti- 
vated gift-giver to patron saint of 
consumerism. The evolution of St. 
Nicholas shows how a suggestive 
symbol can acquire a life of its own, 
especially when its home community 
loses control of it. 

When spiritual symbols come 
loose from religion and are no longer 
uniquely identified with or even used 
by the church, they become attrac- 
tive and available to popular culture 
for fashion or retailing. Sometimes 
the change produces a complete in- 
version of the original meaning. 
Christmas turns from good news for 
all into a commodity available only 
to those who can afford it. 

How did this happen? The usual 
suspects are Enlightenment rational- 
ism and domineering capitalism. 
People spoke of the “hurrying of the 
material” over a culture that once 
had room for spirit. Disenchantment 
meant sorting phenomena into mun- 


dane and magical and stigmatizing 
the latter. Max Weber foresaw that 
the natural world would be stripped 
of its magical properties and its ca- 
pacity for meaning. In the new world, 
things are and happen, but they no 
longer signify anything. 

If social science was read by 
the few, stories and literature are 
available to multitudes. In 18th-cen- 
tury enlightened France, Greek 
myths were thought to be childish 
fables, Shakespeare barbaric, and 
Biblical tales priestly indoctrination 
to suffocate free spirit and mind. In 
an aversion to diverse traditions, this 
kind of rationalism sought to provide 
the one true answer to all moral and 
social questions, an answer acces- 
sible only through reason. 

A century later, as one of the 
poetic protests against the acids of 
enlightenment rationalism, Emily 
Dickinson was suggesting that awe 
occurs in the experience where an 
entire familiar world loses its nor- 
mal significance and leaves one 
speechless in the presence of some- 
thing one can no longer name. 

George Eliot wrote in 
Middlemarch: “If we had a keen vi- 
sion and feeling of all ordinary hu- 
man life, it would be like hearing the 
grass grow and the squirrel’s heart 
beat, and we should die of that roar 
which lies on the other side of si- 
lence.” People looked to myth and 
literature when they thought the way 


of worship and ritual was barred. 
Enchantment lingered only in the 
solitary act of reading. 

Every believer in the magic of 
Christmas, every parent who tells 
bed-time stories, hopes to move us 
beyond the present exhaustion of our 
lives. No doubt symbols like St. 
Nicholas will continue to migrate 
across times and cultures. Santa sits 
astride two worlds. 

We don’t have to consent to his 
apotheosis as a manikin of com- 
merce, a market shill. For Christian 
reasons, or in the name of a re-en- 
chanted world we share with poets 
and authors and all romantics, we 
can open the space where the Santa 
who descends from St. Nicholas can 
still find room. 

Christians, meanwhile, will tend 
their symbols with greater care, en- 
rich their ritual life, and insure that 
their best ideas are not transplanted 
to the sterile soil of rationalism and 
consumerism. 

In “The Oxen,” Thomas Hardy 
wrote: 

If someone said on Christmas Eve, 
Come; see the oxen kneel... 
I should go with him in the gloom, 


Hoping it might be so. 


Donald Heinz, a Lutheran minister, is 
emeritus professor of Religious Studies 
and former dean of Humanities and 
Fine Arts at California State University. 
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How to Write A New Book for the Bible 


A play written by Bill Cain and directed by Kent Nicholson 
at the Berkeley Repertory Theatre. 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


How to Write A New Book for the Bible 
is a new work by award-winning 
playwright Bill Cain. The autobio- 
graphical play is based on the 
author’s experience caring for his 
aging, seriously ill, mother. 

In funny, insightful, dialogue 
Cain tells the story of his mother’s 
last year and, through flashbacks, the 
story of their family. Taken directly 
from his journals, the dialogue has 
great texture. (Some of the lines were 
so good, limmediately wanted a copy 
of the play to underline and reread.) 

Cain’s play covers the big themes 
of the family’s history, the rule never 
to leave the room until an argument 
is over, as well as the arguments that 
were never over. 

The play moves back and forth in 
time, examining the mysteries hu- 
man beings are to each other, even 
when sharing the same small space. 
Cain’s older brother, Pete, seems so 
different from him when they were 
boys. (Bill was the academically 
gifted brother). And then. as a young 
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man, Pete horrifies Bill in his eager- 
ness to kill “gooks” in Vietnam. Yet, 
in middle age, at the time of their 
mother’s illness, the brothers turn out 
to be more alike than we’d have ex- 


pected. 

A few days after I saw the play, 
a friend who had also just seen it. 
started talking about getting long- 
term care insurance. (The play brings 
up aging issues.) After all, she said, 
not all of us have sons who are Je- 
suit priests to take care of us. 

Bill Cain, the playwright, is also 
a priest which, as Cain tells us, is 
always surprising to people he meets. 
Asa priest he’s used to enacting dra- 
mas, including the ultimate, mean- 
ing-filled drama of the Eucharist. 
But in this play, his role is primarily 
as son, not priest. Cain seems to be 
saying that ways we live out our faith 
in everyday tasks can contain their 
own revelations. 

To Cain, daily family life is im- 
portant, with its major issues (who 
really is the favored brether) and its 
petty grievances (“you bought the 
wrong kind of butter.”) It’s all sig- 


nificant. As Cain reminds us, we 
Christians don’t have a pantheon of 
gods cavorting at the top of Mount 
Olympus, but a God who cares and 
teaches us that our lives matter. 
Commenting on How to Write A 
New Book for the Bible, Cain says: 


“T think the history of both reli- 
gion and drama is that the sins of 
the parents are visited on the chil- 
dren —as told by the children. 
Whether that’s Adam and Eve ru- 
ined our lives, or James and Mary 
Tyrone [in Long Day's Journey into 
Night] ruined the lives of their chil- 
dren. 

“Yet my experience is the oppo- 
site of this: I have a huge sense of the 
blessing my parents passed to the 
next generation. They found a way 
to make their deaths a summation of 
the goodness they had received— 
and given—for their whole lives, 
and I wanted to make a ritual of that 
kind of passage. This is the ritual I 
would like people to enter through 
this play, and I hope they exit feel- 
ing less afraid and more joyous.” 


The playwright has won the 
prestigious Steinberg New Play 
Award for the last two years (for 
Equivocation and 9 Circles). But I first 
became aware of him through his 
terrific TV show, “Nothing Sacred,” 
which turned out to be too good for 
prime time and disappeared after 
one season. 

At the premier of How to Write 
A New Book for the Bible at the Berke- 
ley Community Theater, the actors 
played the characters, who move 
back and forth in time, with fluidity. 
The spare stage-setting left room for 
us to imagine the small family home 
and the Viet Nam war memorial. 

The play is now headed for Se- 
attle. But the author leaves us witha 
challenge, asking how we'll live out 
our faith in the continuing drama of 
our families, among our own small 
but tough audiences. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and associate director of New 
College Berkeley. 
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Mutemath 
Odd Soul 


(Teleprompt/Warner Bros.) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Contemporary Christian rock enjoys 
an entire genre unto itself these days 
as bands praise, evangelize, and lift 
up the Lord with a backbeat and 
sparking electric guitars. 

It’s largely spectacle music with 
oftentimes lame lyrics, a skewed 
point of view that looks askance at 
life realities and stereotypically 
sports a glam appearance—all the 
trappings of pop music in general 
that have more to do with cotton 
candy fluff than anything of nour- 
ishing nutritional value. And, sadly, 
the motivation often seems to be 
more about making money (and be- 
coming a “star’”) than coming from 
any altruistic motivation. 

Christian-rock lifers rarely ven- 
ture from their saved-and-safe en- 
clave into vagary territory where the 
complications of attempting to be 
faithful to God are forced to be con- 
fronted. 

But some do. Witness Mutemath, 
which just released its third major- 
label studio album, Odd Soul—the 
nonconformist title pretty much say- 
ing it all. One scribe described the 
band’s overall offering as “a fusion 
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Colin Gray 


of beat-driven radio rock and Chris- 


tian praise.” But Odd Soul defies that 
easy categorization, as lead singer/ 
keyboardist Paul Meany, bassist/ 
guitarist Roy Mitchell-Cardenas and 
drummer Darren King seem to be 
grappling more with how to believe 
than taking spiritual liberation as a 
given. In the midst of the arena-ready 
grinding rock rhythms and barrag- 
ing/rippling/percussive drum- 
ming, Mutemath is searching and 
fearful, experiencing paranoia and 
questioning the status quo rather 
than giving the sunny-day treatment 
of Christianity that seems trifling in 
the throes of our excruciating mod- 
ern-day living. 

When asked by one writer if the 
band considers itself Christian, 
Meany replied, “When you say 
Christian, that’s a pretty vague term 
nowadays. It’s the language I grew 
up on, that I know. I was going to be 
a minister at one time in my life, did 
the Bible college thing, traveled 
around the country trying to learn 
the ropes of ministry, hut my brain 
starting clouding on the whole thing. 
It wasn’t a fit.” 


The New Orleans-based Mutemath began to 


explore the alternative rock scene with its primal 


dance rock, infused with lyrics that are full of the 


breaking of expectations in a Christian way of life. 


It’s done in a refreshing, albeit loud, way. 


Formed from the ashes of the trite, 
poppy/hip-hoppy Christian band 
Earthsuit, which disbanded in 2003, 
the New Orleans-based Mutemath 
with core members Meany and King 
began to explore the alternative rock 
scene with its primal dance rock, in- 
fused with lyrics that are full of the 
breaking of expectations in a Chris- 
tian way of life. It’s done ina refresh- 
ing, albeit loud, way. 

Instead of seeking artistic guide- 
posts, Mutemath feels bent on find- 
ing its own voice, which comes pow- 
erfully through on Odd Soul, with its 


album cover featuring a compelling 
drawing of a faceless man (with 
what appears to be green bandag- 
ing wrapped around his head) wear- 
ing a suit with a cross on its left la- 
pel. The eyes are blinded, the white 
shirt and tie suggest conventional- 
ity, but the cross speaks for hope. 
The CD, a lyrical and dance- 
friendly banger, opens with the grip- 
ping title tune about an outcast who 
is “walking side roads, cause that’s 
the only way I know.” The song 
closes with Meany conceding that 
even though he’s “an odd soul,” he 
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is “one of God’s own/Just trying to 
find a place called home.” In the tow- 
ering-sound rocker “Blood Pres- 
sure,” co-written by Meany and King, 
Meany sings into the double mean- 
ing of the title: heart-endangering 
high blood pressure as well as the 
blood of Jesus’ saving grace. In the 
chorus, he sings, “Why can’t you do 
more for Jesus/Why can’t you/Blood 
pressure” followed by reiterating the 
theme of being on “the road that’s 
bound for nowhere.” Yet it’s as if 
God intercedes as Meany, with an- 
guish in his voice, sings, 


Why don’t you do what 
you're told 
Don't worry, I will help 
you out 
One condition 
Be more, do more, check your 
Blood pressure 


The breakout number for radio, 
“Blood Pressure” has a backstory 
that King explained to one writer as 
having to do with the pressures of 
living up to the expectations of ev- 
erything and everyone. In his case, 
it’s the coming to grips with his fun- 
damentalist Christian childhood 
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that he likened to the disturbing 2006 
documentary film, Jesus Camp, in 
which young children are being 
taught with the fervor of right-wing 
fanaticism to be warriors in Jesus’ 
army. 
Countering that is the lyrical 
beauty “All or Nothing,” with the 
opening rhythmic organ rumination 
serving as a sonic palette cleanser 
from the rock volume. In the song, 
Meany laments about lost opportu- 
nities but then offers poignant ad- 
vice: “Don’t waste a whole life/On 
just a half try/It’s all or nothing.” 

Perhaps the most dramatic of 
all the songs on Odd Soul is “Walk- 
ing Paranoia,” that opens with a 
splashy, funky blues undergirding 
while Meany sings, “Iam a nervous 
wreck . . . Jesus is coming back” in 
the midst of the fear tactics of TV 
preachers shouting, “Say your 
prayers or burn and rot.” It’s a dis- 
turbing song about the implications 
of fright on our hopes for being 
“saved.” 

It’s a state of spiritual terror, says 
Mutemath, where the dread-filled 
question is “Am I on hell’s high- 
way/Cause I’m walking para- 
noia?” and the condescending an- 


swer is “Better get right in your life/ 
Don’t you forget.” Not exactly the 
wise love that speaks the truth. 

In another break from the rock- 
ing action, Mutemath ends Odd Soul 
with another melodic gem, “In No 
Time,” where, over an organ drone, 
Meany sings of hope. 


Where’s your heart gone? 
Where's your soul? 

Where did your faith go? 
We'll find it in no time at all. 


Mutemath is arousingly unique. 
There’s no connection with the 
anthemic rock of U2 or the power 
slam of The Call (whose leader 
Michael Been passed away recently). 
While the comparison isn’t totally 
accurate, the band’s music has more 
in common with Southern fiction 
writer Flannery O’Connor’s gritty 
sensibility of salvation finding its 
Way in strange circumstances. 


Dan Ouellette is the Radix music editor 
and the author of Ron Carter: Finding 
the Right Notes. 


@e 


Celebrate 


Today, on our anniversary, I remember 
your story about drawing the girl’s name 
for the third grade Christmas party, 

how you took responsibility 

on your own shoulders 

for the twenty-five cent gift- 

your mother, concerned enough 

with food and rent. 


With a big heart and a plan 
you filled an empty coke bottle, 
already a two cent value, 

with twenty-five bubble gums, 
and how she didn’t like it, 
thought it was stupid, 

and ever after you dislike 
name drawings. 


Marriage is a little like the draw — 
there’s a whole lot you don’t know 
about the other person, 

but you start off 

with a generous heart 

and give it your best shot. 
Disappointments occur. 


At Bethlehem Herod 
expected a king, 

Joseph, a virgin, 
shepherds, a quiet night. 


— Sandra Krawciw 
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Nativity by Night 
The example of the Christ Child 


Marleen Hengelaar-Rookmaaker 


Jesus represents the small and the weak who will conquer the evil that 
feeds itself on prestige, wealth, power, and violence. Just like Jesus on 
the cross as an image, this is an example of how we as human beings are 
meant to be. 


This painting from 1490, made by the painter and lay brother Geertgen tot Sint Jans (c. 1465 - 
1495) who lived in Haarlem, the Netherlands, reflects the still attentiveness of the Devotio 
Moderna (a religious movement in the Late Middle Ages that encouraged a close personal 
relationship with God). You can look at it for a long time, as at an icon, and focus your attention 
on one element of the work and then on another. It can help you to gain a deeper understanding 
of the secret of the birth and Incarnation of Christ, so that it can speak to you in new ways and 
lead you to adoration. That was the intended purpose of the painting. 

The first thing that strikes us is the darkness of this canvas. The night is truly black. Jesus 
enters a world that is dark. This makes his being as the Light of world stand out all the more. As 
a bright source of light, he is lying in a crib. The light that bathes this artwork in a soft glow is 
coming from Jesus in the manger and from the angel who appears to the shepherds in the 
distance. It is, in fact, supernatural light. 

Jesus and Mary take a central place in this painting. Filled with awe, Mary worships her 
child. Also Joseph, to her right, turns toward the little one, full of devotion, with his hand on his 


heart. Five angels are positioned to the left of the manger. 


The ox and the donkey with their 
enormous heads right above the 
small child have been given a promi- 
nent position. They owe their pres- 
ence to Isaiah 1:3, where it is stated 
that in contrast to humankind “the 
ox knows its owner, and the donkey 
its master’s crib.” 

Last year I combined Nativity 
by Night in a multimedia presenta- 
tion with the hymn “Holy, Holy, 
Holy” in the rendition of Sufjan 
Stevens, which appeared on one of 
his Christmas CDs. In the chorus of 
this hymn, God is worshiped with 
the words “Blessed Trinity.” 

It struck me that by letting this 
song be about the Christ Child, as 
Sufjan Stevens did, this child is hon- 
ored as part of the Trinity: the small 
becomes inconceivably big. Only 
later it hit me that Mary and three of 
the angels form a triangle with their 
hands, i.e., the referencé’to Jesus as a 
member of the Trinity also becomes 


an important element in the paint- 


ng. 


Yes, Jesus is really minuscule 
here, too small in fact. The sizes don’t 
agree with each other. Mary, Joseph, 
the ox and the donkey are portrayed 
in a bigger scale than the child and 
the angels. A difference in sizes did 
occur more often in the 15th century, 
but usually it was the holy that was 
depicted larger than the “ordinary” 
world. Here it is Jesus and the an- 
gels that are rendered in a smaller 
scale. Why would Geertgen have 
done this? 

Probably because Jesus repre- 
sents the small and the weak who 
will conquer the evil that feeds itself 
on prestige, wealth, power, and vio- 
lence. Just like Jesus on the cross as 
animage, this is an example of how 
we as human beings are meant to be. 
So this child in the manger is that as 
well. We must become like a child 
and know our dependence on a Fa- 


ther who will fill our open hands. 
We must become like the angels in 
the painting who look with childlike 
astonishment at that naked miracle 
that happens to be part of the Holy 
Trinity. 

We must become like Jesus who 
executes God’s all-encompassing 
plan of redemption by becoming a 
human being who in his love, time 
and again, adopts an attitude of ser- 
vice and vulnerability. It was the aim 
of the ascetic Devotio Moderna to be- 
come ‘naked and small’ as a pillar 
of a devout and Christ-devoted life. 
Whoever becomes like a child will 
enter the kingdom of God. The Christ 
Child shows us the way. 


Marleen Hengelaar-Rookmaaker is edi- 
tor-in-chief of ArtWay. This article was 
originally published as an ArtWay Vi- 
sual Meditation December 12, 2010, 
www.artway.eu. 
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New & Recommended Books: 


Volumes of poetry and prose from Radix 
contributing editors 


>" 
STEVE TURNER 


Harvesting Fog 


Luci Shaw, prolific writer of fine poetry and Radix poetry editor, has come 
out with anew volume of poems. “In arid coastal areas of South America, 
locals hang rags outside until they’re saturated with fog. They wring out 
this water, all year long, as a means of survival. They call it “harvesting 
fog.” And that, Luci says, is a lot like writing poems. 


One might argue with Heidegger that only in poetry can Being achieve ad- 
equate articulation, find a “local habitation and a name,” become known. For 
Shaw, whose poems so brilliantly and movingly locate authentic Being in the 
forms and processes of nature, the lyric impulse often approaches the 
incarnational. —B. H. Fairchild 


An Illustrated History of Gospel 


Steve Turner combines his life-long passions for music and for faith to give 
us, Gospel Music from Early Spirituals to Modern Gospel. 


“Whether it be photojournalism-driven music history or a clear understand- 
ing of both the roots and impact of gospel on jazz, folk, and rock as well as on 
contemporary Christian music, “An Illustrated History of Gospel” presents the 
best of both worlds. This beautiful book is a treat to read and enjoy visually.” — 
Midwest Book Review : 
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A Sword 
between the Sexes? 


C_S. Lewis « 
and the 
Gender Debat 


Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen 


Practicing 
Theological 


Interpretation 


Engaging 
_ Biblical Texts 
| for Faith and 
Formation 


JOEL B.GREEN 


A Sword Between the Sexes 


Many of us who admire C. S. Lewis have been confused by some of his 
dismissive comments about women. Now Mary Stewart Van Leuwen thor- 
oughly examines Lewis’s changing views of women. 


In this fascinating, careful, and probing examination, Lewis's views of gen- 
der and his relationships with women are discussed within their cultural, histort- 
cal, and theological contexts. The book is wonderfully illuminating and impor- 
tant for C. S. Lewis fans and for anyone interested in contemporary discussions of 
gender.” —Christine D. Pohl, Asbury Theological Seminary. 


Practicing Theological Interpretation: Engaging Biblical Texts for Faith 
and Formation 


Joel B. Green, professor of New Testament Interpretation at Fuller Theo- 
logical Seminary, writes this book as a scholar concerned with Scripture 
reading as spiritual formation. 


Chapters devoted to the role of the reader, the Rule of Faith, and historical 
study model both critical theoretical reflection and practical implementation, 
offering concrete interpretations of various biblical texts. Stimulating, learned, 
and timely, Green’s essays provide guidance for those who desire to harvest the 
fruit of biblical scholarship for nourishing the formation of Christian faith and 
practice.” 

— Marianne Meye Thompson, Fuller Theological Seminary 
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The Last Word 


Christmas Nostalgia 


Richard A. Rhodes 


The Bible is not hard to understand; it’s hard to accept 


once you realize what it really means — even for Christians. 


The Christmas holi- 
days, maybe more than 
any other time of the 
year, bring out nostal- 
gia. 

The December when 
I was living in Austria I 
walked every day past 
a poem posted by the 
management on the bul- 
letin board in my apart- 
ment building. It was 
decorated at the top 
with real evergreen 
branches, some ribbon, 
and a few reasonably 
tasteful Christmas or- 
naments. The poem starts: 


Ich wiinsche mir in diesem Jahr 
mal Weihnacht’ wie es friiher war 


This year I'd like Christmas 
The way it used to be.... 


The poem was posted at the be- 
ginning of Advent and I didn’t even 
read it fora week. When I did, I rolled 
my eyes. I saw it simply as over-sen- 
timental doggerel — a verbal version 
of the kitsch so pervasive in decora- 
tive art in Austria. (It’s no accident, 
by the way, that the word kitsch is 
borrowed from German.) I had been 
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delighted at the end of November 
when charming little Christmas mar- 
kets sprang up all over the city ina 
single day. But by the time I actually 
stopped and read the poem, my wife 
and I had discovered to our chagrin 
that finding a few small Christmas 
gifts in quiet good taste would not 
be an easy task in those markets. The 
poem became symbolic to me. 

Then, seeing it hanging there 
day in and day out, got me thinking 
about how our identities are rooted 
in things from our past. Rehearsing, 
remembering, and reliving them help 
us affirm who we are. No wonder 


the words of the KJV 
sound so right to us. 

Twice I’ve taught 
a Sunday school class 
about learning to let the 
Greek speak for itself — 
once to an English- 
speaking audience and 
once to a German 
speaking audience. | 
can whole-heartedly 
affirm that this nostal- 
gia factor is exceedingly 
strong. I can talk and 
talk about how the 
Greek of the NT was 
completely normal east- 
ern Mediterranean 
Greek for the Roman era, as the pa- 
pyri have shown us, but the tug of 
Bible-speak, whether in English or 
in German is deep-rooted. 

If asked if we can hear what's odd 
about “he has filled the 

hungry with good things, 

and the rich he has sent 

empty away,” 

most of us scratch our heads, pre- 
cisely because it sounds like it “ought 
to sound.” 

Of course, if, one day while you 
were out, the Goodwill folks came to 
collect the clothes you promised 
them and your husband couldn’t 


find them, you would think it very 
odd indeed if the ensuing conversa- 
tion went like this: 


He: Goodwill came while you 

were gone. 

She: Did you give them the 

clothes? 

He: I couldn’t find where you left 

the bag. [had to send them empty 
away. 

You see it isn’t just that away and 
empty are in the wrong order, the 
whole phrasing is wrong. What we 
say is something more like:I had to 
send them away with nothing. 

So for my money Luke 1:53 
should read: 

He fills the hungry with good 
things, 

but he sends the rich away with 
nothing. 


That may help us fix one verse, 
but the problem remains. How do we 
get the nostalgia out of our ears, so it 
doesn’t hinder us from hearing what 
God is really saying? 

Wait, you say. If the wording of 
our translations is tied up with an 
affirmation of our Christian identity, 
shouldn’t we want to hear those old 
translations? 

Not for our Bible study. And I'll 
give you three good reasons why not. 

1. We misunderstand what it 
says. 

There are many, many places in 
Scripture where we do not hear what 
the author meant. Occasionally it’s 
just wrong, but mostly it just gives 
us the wrong idea. For example in 
Mark 4:11: 

This is misleading: And he said 
unto them, Unto you it is given to 
know the mystery of the kingdom of 
God (KJV) 

This is accurate: “You have been 
given the secret of the Kingdom of 
God,” Jesus answered. (TEV) 

Mysteries are hard to under- 
stand, but secrets are just, well, se- 
cret. Tell me and then I'll know, too 

2. It makes us think that Scrip- 
ture is about the mind and not the 
heart. : 

If we have to study diligently just 


The Gospel of Luke, Chapter 2 


1 And it came to pass in those days, that there went out a decree 
from Caesar Augustus that all the world should be taxed. 


2 (And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was governor of 


Syria.) 


3 And all went to be taxed, every one into his own city. 

4 And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, 
into Judaea, unto the city of David, which is called Bethlehem; (be- 
cause he was of the house and lineage of David:) 

5 To be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being great with child. 

6 And so it was, that, while they were there, the days were accom- 
plished that she should be delivered. 

7 And she brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger; because there was no 


room for them in the inn. 


8 And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their flock by night. 
9 And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them: and they were sore afraid. 
10 And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
11 For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 


which is Christ the Lord. 


12 And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

13 And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heav- 
enly host praising God, and saying, 

14 Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to- 


ward men. (KJV) 


to figure out what the words mean 
and listen to lengthly sermons given 
by preachers with years of seminary 
training to understand what that 
passage means, we get the idea that 
you have to be smart really to un- 
derstand the Bible. No, to under- 
stand what God is saying to you, you 
only have to be human — and have 
a good translation. (Didn’t we deal 
with this issue in the Reformation?) 
The Bible is not hard to understand; 
it’s hard to accept once you realize 
what it really means — even for 
Christians. 

3. It makes the Scripture be more 
about us and less about God. 

This is a real sticking point to me. 
If the Bible just affirms me, I’m miss- 
ing the point. God is constantly 


stretching us, making us grow. Yes, 
he comforts us, too, but coming close 
to the living God is dangerous. If you 
never experience some of that dan- 
ger when you read the Scripture, you 
don’t have a translation that is ac- 
curate. If the words aren’t intimate, 
how can I experience the intimacy 
God wants to have with me? 

So, is there a way to take what 
we ve got and get to hear the Scrip- 
ture speak to us in that intimate and 
dangerous way? 

es: 

Something I found that really 
works is to put oneself into the Scrip- 
ture. You know the stories. Put the 
Bible down and imagine you are 
there. 

* Be in the crowd as Jesus passes 
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and Bartimeus calls out to him. 
What does Bartimeus say? How does 
the crowd try to shush him? What 
does Jesus say? And then what hap- 
pens? 

(It’s OK. You can peek if you’ve 
forgotten the details.) 

* Be a guard in the Sanhedrin as 
Jesus stands trial for his life. 

* Be in the crowd listening to Pe- 
ter explain what the meaning of Pen- 
tecost is. 

* Be Paul’s scribe as he writes to 
Timothy. 

Assume they are speaking fully 
naturally (because they were). What 
does it sound like? (Hint: it’s not 
slangy. We shouldn’t reach for slang 
where the Greek is more ordinary, 
neither literary — outside of quotes 
and allusions — nor slang. Half of 
the NT writers were second-lan- 
guage speakers, just the group that 
doesn’t use much slang and doesn’t 
write the prettiest prose.) 

Try it. You'll like it. 

Oh, and as for that German 
Christmas poem, it is very popular, 
indeed. It’s posted (in multiple ver- 
sions) about 300 times on the web. 
(For those who keep track of such 
things, its author is unknown and 
the version below is my own dy- 
namic equivalent translation/inter- 
pretation. For poetry you need to cut 
the translator more slack. 


This year Id like a Christmas 
The way it used to be. 

No racing ‘round for presents 
Given of necessity. 

I'd like a quiet frosty night 

with glorious crunching snow, 
But with a bit of human warmth 
Like oh so long ago. 

I'd like a Christmas like the ones 
We had when I was small. 

With little, once upon a time, 

It seemed we had it all. 


Richard A. Rhodes is associate profes- 
sor of Linguistics and assistant dean, 
U.C. Berkeley. He has taught at the Karl- 
Franzens University in Graz, Austria, 
and is amember of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature. 
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The Christmas Jesus 


Herod's butchery, 

Pilate’s cowardice, 

Caiaphas’ false judgment, 
sword piercings yet to come 
to our bucolic manger scenes 
where angels herald, 

humble shepherds kneel, 
gentile kings bring gifts. 

Like Ricky-Bobby, we seem to 


“like the Christmas Jesus best.” 


The years ahead are filled with 
doubting students, pompous legalists, 
jealous priests, fearsome lawmen. 

The child in the crib becomes the 

man on the cross, his life for ours, 

a gritty, urban playing-out of 
prophecy calling us to recognize 


“this man was the son of God.” 


— John Dreyer 


Where Faith Meets Culture: 
The Radix Magazine Anthology 


Where Faith Meets Culture is a new Radix magazine 
anthology. Radix assumes that Christians live in the 
real world and takes lay Christians seriously. As one 
subscriber has written: "Radix is a more worldly 
magazine than one would expect from its deep 
commitment to Christ." Radix monitors the cultural 
landscape, questions assumptions, and introduces 
new voices, remaining deeply rooted in Christ. 


Sociologist Robert Bellah wrote in a Radix article: 
“Though social scientists say a lot about the self, they 
have nothing to say about the soul and as a result the 
modern view finds the world intrinsically 
meaningless.” Radix continues to talk about meaning 
and hope in a culture that has lost its way. 


The articles in this anthology reflect the magazine's 

| wide-ranging interests: literature, art, music, theology, 

Margaret (:. Alter, Kurt Armstrong, Robert Bellah, | psychology, technology, discipleship, and spiritual 

eae ie eee | §6§©6formation. They’re written by some of the outstanding 

Fetcho, Sharon Galla pir wate iecetse §©6aauthors whose work has graced our pages over the 
ry, ( Virginia Hears, Walter R. Hearn, years: 


irel McBride Horwitz, ko 


” | Peggy Alter, Kurt Armstrong, Robert Bellah, Bob 
Phillips, Dan Ouellette, Steve Scott, and Luci Shaw. 7 Buford, Krista Faries, David and Susan Fetcho, 
_. cuADON C&C Aue Sharon Gallagher, David Gill, Joel B. Green, Os 
oe Guinness, Vizginia Hearn, Walter Hearn, Don 
Heinz, Margaret McBride Horwitz, Mark Labberton, 
Henri Nouwen, Earl Palmer, Susan Phillips, Dan 
Ouellette, Steve Scott, and Luci Shaw. 


Subscribe, order book, or order print (on back cover) 


Name Address 


City State/Zip 
CG $15 for 4 issues, 1 year ($20 foreign), 1 $20 for Radix Anthology ($22 foreign) 0 $50 for print (back cover) 
e Make check payable to: RADIX magazine, P.O. Box 4307, Berkeley, CA 94704 


Please don’t send foreign checks or currency 
www.tadixmagazine.com. 
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Meditation 


Growing Toward the Light 


Luci Shaw 


I was transfixed, once, during a dinner party I was hosting for friends, by the sudden 
sight, in my own dining room, of a green vine spiraling up artistically out of the spout of 
a blue-and-white teapot as it sat on a shelf next to the wall. It had a look of astonishment 
as if to inquire, “What am I doing here?” Closer investigation (after the guests had 
departed) revealed its source as a dried pea hidden inside the teapot. My conjecture was 
that in some time in the dim past, one of my young sons had been prodigal with his pea- 
shooter in the dining room, and the vagrant pea, nurtured at last by moisture of un-~ 
known origin, had been encouraged enough to sprout and wind its way in the dark 
toward the tiny star of light that shone through the teapot spout. 

The young plant shrouded in the soil “knows,” senses, that its task is to reach 
the light. That itis destined for resurrection after its long burial —that to arrive in the 
light will mean life and health and growth and fruitfulness. 

Light is there for our seeing. Eyes and light working together result in sight. 

The Gospel reading in the Anglican lectionary for the 23rd Sunday after Pentecost is 
from Mark 10. It tells the story of blind Bartimaeus, who had the encounter of his life on 
the road out of Jericho. Hearing the story read in church, once again sitting there in the 
pew, I was taken aback by the simplicity and urgency of the blind man’s entreaty to 
Jesus—“I want to see,” a request which I have been making on and off for most of my life. 
With Virginia Stem Owens, I have pleaded: “Give me phenomena... Give me pictures 
and models... The one thing I cannot take is the denying darkness and the blind man’s 
eye.” All of us, Christians, with a mission of living the truth that compels, of focusing the 
light and dispelling the darkness— all of us acknowledge the need to see, and in order to 
see truly and deeply we need to learn how to pay attention both to seen and unseen 


worlds. 


This article is excerpted from The Need to Pay Attention: Darkness, Light, 
and the Visionary Eye. The entire article is published in Where Faith Meets 
Culture: A Radix Magazine Anthology. 
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The Significance of Scars 


Margaret Alter 
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Atachurch retreat one December, the 
leader asked us to draw a time-line 
of our lives, marking important 
events, particularly an earliest 
memory. Then we were to make a 
second line, running parallel, indi- 
cating high and low points over our 
lifetimes. We were to note which 
points seemed strongest and, to 
share what we had discovered with 
a partner. 

To our surprise, most of us found 
that our earliest memory had shaped 
our lives. In some cases it was per- 
ceived as a sort of trauma, even a 
scar. My partner, a peace activist in 
our church, remembered being wak- 
ened by his mother to view the first 
long-distance telecast: an atomic 
bomb test in the desert. 

My own memory at about two- 
and-a-half involved telling an adult 
guest that my birthday was in 
“Knocked over” (October). She and 
my mother laughed good-naturedly, 
as people do with small children, 
and corrected my pronunciation, but 
I felt humiliated. It was an experi- 
ence that would be repeated vari- 
ously during my dyslexic childhood 
when in those days so little was 
known about the subject. That early 
memory, like my partner’s, signifi- 
cantly influenced my life—in this 
case, my choice to pursue doctoral 
studies. 

We participants in the Decem- 
ber retreat day made two other dis- 
coveries. Our particular low points 
tended to be followed by high points, 
and the low points tended to have a 
positive influence on the depth of our 
faith. lam reminded of a gospel-like 
image used by a Master’s candidate 
from New College Berkeley while 
sharing her own suffering with me 
over coffee: “God doesn’t make bad 
things happen,” she mused. “It’s like 
when you wring out a towel. God 
wrings every drop of good possible 
froma terrible situation.” 

Evil is inevitable and unavoid- 
able. Encounters with it mark our 
lives and in some ways shape our 
personalities and choices. The evil 
we encounter is not only outside us; 
it is also within. Evil emerges from 


Contrary to the enthusiastic urgings of popular 


culture, there is no anxiety-free, “healed” life 


through which we may move with untroubled 


“self-esteem.” 


an unconscious resistance to our in- 
escapable vulnerability as human 
beings. It results in a bid for power 
to be totally in control of our envi- 
ronment, which is a forlorn effort to 
feel safe. As it is unconscious, it is 
also universal. It is within us and 
within our friends and loved ones 
as well as in those we don’t like. 

Blindly driven by this phenom- 
enon, we are likely to do some dam- 
age as well as make life miserable 
for ourselves through splitting into 
either-or thinking: “either I am per- 
fect, or lam nothing; either am loved 
by all, or 1am abandoned.” Yet in 
spite of everything, God wrings good 
out of it. 

It may be that the encounters 
with evil that scar us also call us into 
sensitivity and ministry. Some 
would argue that only our suffering 
draws us into our humanity. As one 
pastor put it, “Never trust a person 
who doesn’t limp.” 

Contrary to the enthusiastic 
urgings of popular culture, there is 
no anxiety-free, “healed” life 
through which we may move with 
untroubled “self-esteem.” This is true 
not only for ourselves, but for our 
children as well. There is no way to 
raise a child free from anxiety or with 
an untarnished self-image. 

The universal fact of suffering in 
human beings recalls for us Jesus’ 
enthusiastic pronouncements of for- 
giveness. Jesus seemed to under- 
stand how terrible it is to be caught 
in this unconscious phenomenon. 


His approach to evil as we encoun- 
ter it in other human beings suggests 
living as if the kingdom of God had 
arrived: “But I say to you, do not re- 
sist an evildoer. But if anyone strikes 
you on the right cheek, turn the other 
also” (Matthew 5:39). On a psycho- 
logical level, that advice has pro- 
found significance. 

Evil in other human beings and 
in ourselves is not the only danger 
we face. This frightening world is 
beyond our control. Human evil con- 
tributes to massive suffering through 
experience of prejudice, cruelty, and 
war, but our lives are touched and 
shaped by other forces as well: con- 
genital defects, illnesses, and forces 
of nature. 

For example, I began working on 
this chapter in my home in Berkeley, 
California, on an unseasonably hot 
and windy October afternoon, an 
afternoon that produced a firestorm 
that destroyed 3,000 homes in the 
Oakland-Berkeley hills surrounding 
our church. This disaster came two 
years after northern California’s 7.1 
Loma-Prieta earthquake. Recurring 
forces of destruction, natural and 
human, are part of our reality, and 
no matter how comfortably we live, 
no matter how strongly we engage 
in denial, we are subconsciously 
aware of this. 

No matter how carefully we 
nurture and support our children in 
their vulnerable years, they are also 
aware of their vulnerability. We and 
our children are not only aware of it, 
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but also of the vulnerability of 
others. Robert Cole’s study of 
children of the very rich, those 
who have been carefully shel- 
tered from any suffering that 
money can prevent, found that 
most of those children worried 
about and prayed for workers 
in mines their families owned, 
the migrant workers on the 
family lands, and the children 
integrating public schools they 
would never see. 

They were aware that cooks 
and maids working in their 
homes often spent more time 
with them than with their own 
children and they observed 
that such a fact must make the ser- 
vants as well as their children sad 
(1977). Children of parents with 
fewer material resources may fare 
better because they aren’t so suc- 
cessfully kept from reality. They 
cannot be lured into denial. 

Christians sometimes engage 
in the kind of denial we recognize in 
the Biblical account of Job. The 
friends who visited Job in his suffer- 
ing said, “If we really love God, have 
faith, or believe the right things, then 
God will protect us from anything 
bad happening.” Following such 
logic, if something bad does happen 
to us, then we’re not only to blame, 
but we’re exposed to our community 
as having insufficient faith. That 
kind of thinking, of course, is not 
faith, but is one more attempt to be 
ultimately in control. 

Whether or not we are affected 
directly by immense traumas like 
fires and earthquakes, evil is a real- 
ity that will affect our lives at many 
points. What happens to us then 
when trauma hits, especially early 
in life? I suggest that we’re scarred 
by those encounters with evil, and 
their scars have a significant influ- 
ence on how we live our lives. 

I’m well aware that these state- 
ments run counter to much that has 
been directly stated or implied in 
popular culture. A great deal of self- 
help literature is given to psychologi- 
cal “healing” that will make us “nor- 
mal.” Normal is not exactly defined, 
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but implies self-confidence and self- 
reliance. If lam sufficiently “healed,” 
of traumas that occurred in my child- 
hood, the reasoning goes, then I will 
feel good about myself most of the 
time and I will handle life with ex- 
pedience and aplomb. 

Such reasoning suggests that I 
will be able to achieve the cultural 
ideals for my age and sex: I can be- 
come competent, attractive, articu- 
late, and knowledgeable. Regretta- 
bly, the emphasis on “normal” be- 
comes translated into “life shouldn’t 
be hard,” a statement I hear often in 
working as a counselor with clients. 

The logic runs like this. I should 
be able to achieve the self-esteem I 
want, the competence and career | 
want, the marriage or relationship I 
want, and not have to work too hard 
at it. If I suffer a significant loss 
through the death of a loved one, di- 
vorce, or loss of ajob, [should be able 
to be healed and return to the “nor- 
mal.” 

That glib description of hope for 
healing would not be shared by most 
clinicians, who know that it is a 
lengthy process to reverse psycho- 
logical patterns that have been set in 
place by trauma. On the contrary, 
significant trauma, particularly early 
trauma, affects us deeply, touching 
us in ways that may remain with us 
for our lifetime. 

When two-and-a-half-year-old 
Teri ran barefoot after her brother 
Danny one Saturday morning to in- 


vestigate a neighboring lot just 
burned off by the fire depart- 
ment, she didn’t stop at the 
edge. Where Danny went, she 
went. Sliding along the wire 
fence, she simultaneously 
stepped on a hot spot and 
caught her tee-shirt in the wire. 

Screaming, she struggled to es- 

cape, entangling herself further. 

Danny tried to help, but his 

panic and little hands couldn’t 

get the cloth free. As he fled to 

get their mom, two junior-high 

boys rescued the little girl, car- 

rying her home with third-de- 

gree burns covering the soles of 
her feet. 

It’s safe to say that this event 
traumatized the entire family. In 
frightening isolation each person 
detailed to themselves their blame 
in causing the incident. Dad hadn’t 
taken her to the hardware store with 
him. Mom hadn’t been alert to her 
children leaving the back yard. 
Danny had led Teri into the lot. 
Worst of all was Teri herself. At age 
33 she looked at me with wide eyes 
full of tears, “What did I do to be 
punished like this?” I knew that no 
reassurances were sufficient. 

What does the New Testament 
say about appalling tragedy? Teri 
lives with permanently damaged feet 
that the best medical knowledge 
hasn’t been able to heal. She lives 
with a psychological scar that she’s 
worked through on many levels for 
11 years. 

But Teri’s is only one of many 
tragic stories that clinicians hear 
daily. One three-year-old lost her 
mother to cancer and is so con- 
sumed with rage at her stepmother 
for daring to marry her father that 
she fears she has been possessed by 
the devil. Another person’s atomic- 
scientist father sexually molested 
him over several years during peri- 
ods of drunkenness. 

A third person whose immigrant 
parents routinely dropped her off at 
a local convent for preschool 
childcare suffers from a panicky fear 
of abandonment. In every case we 
might be tempted to rage, “This 


should not have happened. Someone 
is to blame. Perhaps God. At least, 
God should have stopped it.” 

In the United States there’s a 
sense that life ought not to be so cruel. 
We strive to protect our children and 
ourselves, to give them comfort and 
education, to build their self-esteem. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the 
reasoning goes, people “should” 
grow up to be successful and confi- 
dent. 

This cultural rendering of narcis- 
sistic entitlement was demonstrated 
for me at the local swimming pool 
by a 23-year-old expert swimmer 
discussing the firestorm with the 
pool manager. “As if we needed an- 
other tragedy,” she complained 
loudly across two swim lanes as 
she worked out on a kick board. 
“Kids are having a hell of a time 
and the adults ....” The gray-haired 
manager cut her off. “Welcome to 
life,” he shouted back, his voice 
friendly, but his message pointed. 
“It’s called reality.” 

Practicing Christians, en- 
culturated as Americans, may have 
their own version of narcissistic en- 
titlement. God should protect and 
rescue me, make my endeavors pros- 
per, and protect my self-esteem. If 
those things fail, perhaps there is 
something wrong with my faith. 
Nevertheless the vocabulary is simi- 
lar: “This shouldn’t have happened” 
or “Why did this happen to me?” or 
even, as Teri thought, “God must be 
punishing me for something. I don’t 
get it.” Such responses to life are a 
long way from Jesus’ admonition, 
“Do not resist evildoers.” 

When our resistance when bad 
things happen arises from a deep 
sense of fear, possibly combined 
with some magical reasoning that we 
ought to have prevented it, Jesus’ 
model of nonresistance demon- 
strates integrity and ironic personal 
power. In fact, as we observe his en- 
actment of nonresistance, we ap- 
proach the profound mysteries at the 
heart of Christian faith. Nonresis- 
tance as integrity and power is viv- 
idly demonstrated in the Gospel ac- 
counts of Jesus’ arrest at 


Jesus’ integrity, his refusal to retaliate, opened a 


door for God not only. to wring good from bad, 


but to enact the mystery of the cross. 


Gethsemane, his trial, and crucifix- 
ion. 

All four Gospels culminate in the 
passion narrative and the crucifix- 
ion, with abundant foreshadowing, 
as if the horrific nature of these 
events demands interpretation. Mat- 
thew, speaking to a Jewish audience, 
carefully demonstrated Jesus’ life 
and death as fulfilling the Messianic 
promises of the Old Testament. The 
events from Jesus’ prayer-vigil in 
Gethsemane to his crucifixion enact 
submission to God, radical monothe- 
ism. This submission paradoxically 
combines power and powerlessness. 

Joel Green notes, “In this con- 
text Jesus’ authority as God’s Son 
occupies center stage, but he does not 
exercise this power as a means of 
escape.” In the wilderness-tempta- 
tion story and throughout his min- 
istry, Jesus refused to move beyond 
the limits of finitude. Jesus, the In- 
carnation, invites us into human- 
ness, obedient to and empowered by 
God. 

Jesus did not resist the evildo- 
ers at his arrest, and the power of his 
integrity dominated the story (Mat- 
thew 26:48-56). God’s plans for a 
redeemed world lie embedded in the 
human endeavor. So we must take 
seriously Jesus’ full humanity in this 
remarkable account, or we diminish 
its power and challenge to our own 
lives. 

Jesus’ obedience was based, like 
ours, on prayerful understanding of 
God’s demanding love in its plan for 
the world. The only power Jesus 
employed was human power: integ- 


rity and faith. There, as in the temp- 
tation story, he refused to desert the 
terrifying realm of finitude for the 
safety of divinity. 

Remarkably, Jesus called his 
betrayer “friend,” thereby including 
a man who had made himself not 
just an outcast but an enemy. Sec- 
ond, refusing to resist the evil of the 
arrest himself, Jesus also stopped his 
disciple’s attempt to fight back. 
Third, in the fact of overwhelming 
military might, he asked a rhetorical 
question: “Have you come out with 
swords and clubs to arrest me as 
though I were a bandit? Day after 
day I sat in the temple teaching, and 
you did not arrest me” (Matthew 
26:55). In that setting it was a pow- 
erless question; but no reader can 
miss its power. 

“Do not resist an evildoer,” Jesus 
counseled his disciples, and in his 
arrest and trial, he did not resist. 
Green writes that “Jesus... is con- 
vinced that suffering lies at the heart 
of his mission as Christ, Son of God, 
and even extends this definition to 
his view of discipleship.” Jesus’ suf- 
fering reconciled humanity to God. 
Our suffering too can be appropri- 
ated by God for healing the world. 

During much of his trial, Jesus re- 
mained silent. In his book, A Reor- 
dering of Power, Herman Waetjen 
notes that Jesus’ silent nonresistance 
places him outside the cycle of power 
and retaliation and enables contin- 
ued nonjudgmental solidarity with 
all human beings and with God. 
Stepping outside the cycle of retalia- 
tion in solidarity and acceptance, 
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It is our scars that make us credible, and it is our scars 


that make us sensitive. It was Jesus’ scars that made 


him credible in his own day, as well as among suffer- 


ing people of the world in ours. 


even with our enemies, takes from 
our hands once and for all the at- 
tempted power seized in the Fall: to 
be “like God knowing good and 
evil” (Genesis 3). But Jesus’ integrity, 
his refusal to retaliate, opened a door 
for God not only to wring good from 
bad, but to enact the mystery of the 
cross. Waetjen writes: 

“Atonement is effected, and God 
and human beings are reconciled to 
each other. For in his experience of 
divine abandonment Jesus also re- 
fuses to renounce or surrender his 
solidarity with God. Even in his deso- 
lation he still cries, ‘My God, my 
God.’ Rejected and smitten by both 
God and humankind, he neverthe- 
less cleaves to both as he absorbs 
their enmity. Consequently, he be- 
comes the bridge that unites them, 
the bridge that spans the nothing- 
ness of death and links human be- 
ings once more to the source of life 
and possibility.” 

Jesus canceled the power of en- 
mity between God and humanity for 
all time. He restored human beings 
as heirs of his kingdom, opening 
once again the source of life and pos- 
sibility. 

What does this have to say to 
someone like Teri, whose horrifying 
early trauma has left an indelible 
scar on both her body and her 
psyche, scars that don’t let her for- 
get that early terror and her remain- 
ing sense of guilt and vulnerability? 
Can meaning be wrung out of Teri’s 
suffering as well? Isn’t Teri’s acci- 
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dent, like the Oakland-Berkeley fire, 
just a terrible senseless tragedy that 
should never have happened? 

Will those who lost homes, and 
in some cases everything but their 
lives, as well as those who avoided 
the fire, not live with an ongoing re- 
membrance of horror? Isn’t it better 
to live a protected life and keep such 
horrors of the world away from the 
eyes of our children? What does the 
gospel have to say about scars? 

There is no question that many 
of us use every means at our disposal 
to protect our children and prevent 
tragedies from happening, but as 
Robert Coles discovered, even the 
most careful planning cannot make 
a system of denial complete—and 
that those less protected may dem- 
onstrate remarkable resilience. 

Ironically, were we in the United 
States to succeed perfectly in our cul- 
tural design, each generation becom- 
ing reliably more comfortable and 
competent than its predecessor, we 
would have nothing to say to the 
world. There would be nothing in 
our lives to draw us into compas- 
sionate understanding of humanity 
in any loving and appreciative way. 

It is our scars that make us cred- 
ible, and it is our scars that make us 
sensitive. It was Jesus’ scars that 
made him credible in his own day, 
as well as among suffering people of 
the world in ours. In resurrection ac- 
counts, when Jesus encountered 
doubting and troubled followers, he 
established his identity not by bril- 


liant discussion nor by miracles, but 
by his scars. For Thomas, it was 
Jesus’ scars that made him credible 
(John 20:24-27). 

How then do our scars make us 
credible, and how do our encounters 
with trauma draw us into compas- 
sionate living? Probably the most 
common example is what happens 
to our understanding as parents af- 
ter we have children. There is a story 
about a young doctor who lectured 
at Parent-Teacher associations on 
“Ten Requisites for Good Parenting.” 
After the birth of his first child, he 
changed the lecture to “Ten Ideas for 
Parenting.” After the birth of his sec- 
ond child, he changed the title to 
“Ten Suggestions for Parenting.” 
After the birth of a third child, he 
decided to stop lecturing on that 
topic. Once we are parents we can 
understand why. 

That anecdote is probably uni- 
versally verified. In a parent commu- 
nication group I taught for mothers, 
most participants had been teachers, 
nurses, or church-school workers 
before having their own children. As 
we shared our personal transforma- 
tions in dealing with parenting, we 
laughed a lot. As one woman put it, 
“Parenting is so constant. It’s 24 
hours a day, day after day, week af- 
ter week. You can’t escape from it.” 

But we also know that some- 
thing deepening can happen to us 
when we go through experiences we 
would have preferred to avoid. Some- 
thing in us changes permanently. 
People who have endured, survived, 
and demonstrated character attract 
us. 

Victor Frankl emerged from his 
death-camp experience with an un- 
derstanding of a psychology of 
meaning. Anna Ornstein, another 
Auschwitz survivor, became a ma- 
jor contributor to Self-Psychology, 
fine tuning her sensitive clinical em- 
pathy. Ben Weir, after 16 months as 
a hostage in Lebanon, was elected 
as head of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States. We believed he 
had something to say to us. 

In Japan, the disfigured sur- 
vivors of Hiroshima became leaders 


of the peace movement. In the after- 
math of the Oakland-Berkeley 
firestorm, the survivors themselves, 
as they recovered within our church 
community, healed the rest of us who 
were not directly affected. People like 
them have something to say to us; 
their scars make them credible. 
Closer to home, most of us know 
persons whose lives have been 
shaped by moments they would 
have longed to avoid. Nina, whom I 
knew for four years, taught me to see 
the little blessings in life through her 
dying from cancer. In Twelve Step 
programs, people find help from oth- 
ers who like themselves have suf- 
fered. Again, their scars make them 
credible. Perhaps it is not the United 
States, efficient and privileged, that 
will ultimately offer hope to the 
world, but rather India, Brazil, Kenya. 
How about Teri, with her 
crippled feet and frightened spirit? 
How could God wring good out of 
the immense tragedy of that long-ago 
summer morning? Perhaps the an- 
swer is in the life she has lived. At 
this point she holds an administra- 
tive assistant’s position where she 
supervises two other employees and 
trains student interns. She has a re- 
markable ability to maintain close, 
loving relationships with friends 
and colleagues. She is a mood-setter 
in her office. 

Her determination to understand 
and overcome the impact of tragedy 
has brought increasing intimacy 
and nurture to her family. She has 
facilitated conversation about her 
accident with each of them, eliciting 
tears and stories—and healing of the 
guilty secret. 

In addition to her considerable 
warmth, she is tough enough to dis- 
cipline an employee or to confront a 
member of the family on manipula- 
tive behavior. The condition of her 
feet significantly limits her athletic 
activity, though she does some bicy- 
cling and hiking. The boldness that 
initially took her onto the vacant lot 
remains part of her life as well. She 
is a pilot. ’ 

In her “ministry” to her family, 
Teri’s scars likewise have made her 


credible. She was the only one who 
could raise the issues and draw the 
family out of their individual guilty 
isolation into unusual family inti- 
macy. Her determination to face the 
issues has made her a healer. Teri 
has one more task in her encounter 
with evil: she must face the power- 
lessness she experienced as a child. 

One area of Teri’s life that has 
not worked well is her relationship 
with men. In our work together we 
unearthed a fantasy that she would 
be safe only if she had a man who 
would take care of her, offer her ev- 
erything, and yield to all her de- 
mands. Teri's search for this perfect 
man had a frantic quality to it. Dur- 
ing the first break in our working re- 
lationship, Teri divorced her hus- 
band when he declined an offer that 


would have enabled them to build a 


house and refused to consider hav- 
ing a baby. Later when her father 
died, Teri experienced panic attacks 
that caused her difficulty in breath- 
ing. 

Subsequently, she had a series 
of romantic relationships. In each 
she exhibited the excellent interper- 
sonal skills that served her so well 
at work and with her family, but 
underneath there remained a brittle 
quality that set up waves of panic in 
her. “I just don’t feel loved. I don’t 
feel loved,” she complained to her 
former husband who remained a 
very close friend. “Teri, honey,” he 
argued, “This doesn’t make sense. 
Your brothers love you, I love you, 
your friends love you. What more do 
you want?” Although Teri could 
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understand it logically, she was 
unable to prevent the feelings. 

Working carefully together 
we fleshed out the pattern. When 
she was romantically involved 
witha man, she became attached 
ina clingy way. If he was not im- 
mediately available to her, she 
experienced waves of panic, 
imagining all sorts of things that 
might have happened to him, or 
other women he might prefer. 
She was experiencing what a 
small child feels when its mother 
leaves the room, a terrible panic 
that she may never return. Teri 
felt that if she did not immedi- 
ately have access to the person, 
she would disintegrate 

Her terror was intense and real. 
“This little child inside me,” Teri 
said, “believes that if I have total con- 
trol of some man, I will be safe!” Her 
forehead wrinkled with exaspera- 
tion, “That's crazy! I make a perfectly 
good living. I’m more stable and 
more solvent than most men I know. 
What is this?” 

“Gently, gently,” I cautioned. 
“Just allow yourself to recognize 
what is happening when you notice 
you feel stress: that terrible fear of 
being hurt, of needing someone to 
protect you. You've gotten caught in 
the magical thinking of a little child: 
If Ican merge with someone stron- 
ger, then I will be safe.” 

As Teri has caught herself in the 
panic and recognized the pattern, 
she has experienced considerable 
relief. “You have gone through a de- 
motion,” I suggested. “You no longer 
have imaginary, godlike magical 
control. You’re just another vulner- 
able human being like the rest of us.” 
“Boy!” Teri exclaimed with her cus- 
tomary animation. “It sure feels 
good.” 

Ironically, Teri’s relief came as a 
direct result of her willingness to 
stop resisting evil. If we understand 
“evil” in a-psychological sense, as 
deep vulnerable feelings that con- 
front us with our finitude—power- 
lessness, abandonment, empti- 
ness—we recognize that these had 
driven Teri most of her life. Her ef- 
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forts to escape, to be safe, deepened 
her fear. Once Teri understood the 


pattern, she no longer resisted. She 
relinquished her panicky efforts to 
achieve control and found her fear 
abating. 

The Incarnation of Jesus invites 
us into finitude where blessing 
awaits us. 

There’s now a final piece to 
Teri’s story. Teri wanted me to meet 
a new man in her life. Greg was 
somewhat younger, informal, artis- 
tic, and rather playful. At one point 
in our conversation Teri slipped into 
a controlling behavior. Greg fielded 
her demands with gentle humor, 
clearly refusing to yield. “Honey,” 
Teri said, “I know I’m being control- 
ling. I’m sorry. It was that old acci- 
dent where I burned my feet.” Greg 
tenderly took her hands and began 
to cry, “It never should have hap- 
pened to you. Never.” 

Teri gazed at him and then 
turned to smile at me. “He loves me,” 
she explained. 

Greg offered no solutions, made 
no promises. He simply entered into 
her vulnerability and shared her suf- 
fering. 

Life jolts and wounds us, and 
we carry the scars, the results of 
those wounds, throughout our lives. 
Some of us have grown up ina fam- 
ily plagued with alcoholism. Oth- 
ers have struggled with poverty. 


Some have suffered from rac- 
ism. Others have endured a dis- 
ability, a serious illness, or a de- 
formity. Very often it is by those 
experiences that we identify 
ourselves and by them we set 
the course of our lives. 

From the perspective of 
popular culture, this is tragic: we 
will never really be “whole.” Life 
will never be pain free. From a 
Christian perspective, these 
scars mark the beginning of 
faith, compassion, and ministry. 
Frederick Buechner writes, 
“Christianity ultimately offers 
no theoretical solution at all [as 
an explanation for suffering]. It 
merely points to the cross and 
says that, practically speaking, there 
is no evil so dark and so obscene — 
not even this— but God can turn it to 
good.” 

Jesus’ words of comfort to our 
world continue to ring true not be- 
cause God rescued him, but because 
he moved with integrity into the 
heart of suffering, rejection, and 
death. And out of this, the terrible 
power of God brought everlasting 
victory. 

It is significant that the risen 
Christ identified himself to troubled 
and doubting followers not by bril- 
liant persuasion nor by miracles, but 
by his scars. It was his suffering, 
transformed by God, that made him 
credible. Likewise we, too, need not 
despair because of the scars that 
identify us. It is these scars that God 
transforms into ultimate good for 
ourselves and for compassionate 
ministry to others. 

Our confidence lies in the trans- 
forming power of God promised 
through the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 


Margaret Alter is a licensed marriage 
and family counselor in private practice 
in Berkeley. She is the author of Resur- 
rection Psychology: An Understanding of 
Human Personality Based on the Life and 
Teaching of Jesus.The themes in this ar- 
ticle are expanded in Resurrection Psy- 
chology. 


Tradition 


On Rubens’ Descent from the Cross 


Rubens, his brush between his teeth, steps down, 
lays aside his painter’s palette, and takes 
a long look at the painting he’s finished. He frowns, 


knowing he’s done well, hoping it’s enough. 


Two men wrap the massive board in sheets 
and place it, like a baby, gently in the cart. 
One drives while the other takes his seat 


beside the painting, bends low to steady its ride. 


A century later, a woman swabs away the dirt. 
The arches of her feet ache from the ladder’s rungs, 
and after a day of bending and stretching, she hurts 


all over. But now this painting glistens as if new. 


We stand in this nearly empty church, grateful 
this almost living painting has been handed down 
to us. And yet its beauty bears an awful 


load, the dying word that must be carried. 


—Jeff Bilbro 
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Faith, Discipleship, & Justice 


An Interview with John Perkins 


John Perkins grew up in dire poverty as a share cropper’s son in rural Mississippi. After moving to 


Califiornia he became a successful business man. After he became a Christian he felt called to ministry. 
He’s the founder of Voice of Calvary Ministries, Harambee Christian Family Center, and the John M. 
Perkins Foundation for Reconciliation & Development. His commitment to the whole gospel and his 


vision for what the church should be have inspired Christians of all races and ages. His books 
include: Let Justice Roll Down, With Justice for All, A Quiet Revolution and Linking Arms, 


Linking Lives. 


Radix: I understand that you’ve been 
very ill. 


Perkins: I had two operations in one 
month. Scar tissue from being beaten 
keeps forming in my intestines. 


Radix: This is from being beaten all 
those years ago. 


Perkins: Yes, that’s right. 
Radix: Let’s start by talking about 
your early days. You grew up in pre- 


civil-rights Mississippi, and I under- 
stand that it wasn’t easy. 
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Perkins: No, it wasn’t. What caused 
me to leave Mississippi was that my 
brother was killed on the streets by a 
white deputy. I was very attached to 
my older brother. He went into the 
service during WWII and we were 
very patriotic pople. 

During the time that he was in the 
service he was wounded several 
times in Germany. When my brother 
came home with a purple heart and 
battle scars, we were really proud of 
him. 

He was home about six months 
when he was killed by white people 
and died in my arms. In Mississippi 


until 1963 no records were kept on 
how many black people were being 
killed. We had very few options. 

That’s what caused us to leave 
Mississippi, looking for a better way 
of life, more opportunity, more jus- 
tice. So my wife and I came to Cali- 
fornia, and it was there years later 
that I found Jesus Christ. 


Radix: When was the incident that 
you were beaten so badly? 


Perkins: It was in 1970, after I went 
back to Mississippi to found my min- 
istry, Voice of Calvary. 


Radix: You said you became a Chris- 
tian in California. 


Perkins: Yes, I became a Christian 
in California at age 27 (in 1957) after 
I was married to Vera Mae and we'd 
started a family. That was in south- 
ern California, in Monrovia, near 
Pasadena. I began to look back and 
reflect on not having heard the good 
news of the gospel earlier. That's 
what drew me back to Mississippi. I 
believed that Christ could change 
people’s lives. 
When I got back to Mississippi, 

I began to see that Christ had called 
us to identify with poor people who 
were oppressed in terms of civil 
rights and economic opportunities. 
That’s what got me into the trouble. 
I wasn’t an outsider coming in. I’d 
* gone back home, which is a little dif- 
ferent, and it gave mea greater iden- 
tity with the problems. 


Radix: Do you think that the reason 
you were beaten up by this police- 
man was because of your work on 
behalf of the poor and voters’ rights? 


Perkins: Oh, yes. They saw anything 
that lifted up black people, both eco- 
nomically and spiritually, as a 
threat. We were doing both those 
things, making disciples and help- 
ing them understand the need for 
justice. Then the three civil-rights 
workers were killed in 1963. 

That was a critical time, and any- 
body who tried to lift the condition 
of the blacks was suspect. That 
couldn’t have happened before the 
civil-rights movement. Mississippi 
law says, “one person, one vote,” but 
that wasn’t the case. We saw the right 
to vote as becoming human. There 
had never been a white man perse- 
cuted for doing harm to a black per- 
son because we were seen as less 
than human. 

But it was more than just civil 
rights; it was human rights, the right 
to be a human. Black people began 
feeling that they were human and 
were created equal. Those rights were 
self-evident, and they were feeling 
that sense of equality. The Supreme 


I began to see that Christ had called us to identify 


with poor people who were oppressed in terms of 


civil rights and economic opportunities. That’s what 


got me into trouble. 


Court had said earlier with Brown 
vs. Board of Education, that separate 
with discrimination could never make 
people equal. Separate but equal was 
nota reality. Separate made people 
feel more unequal. 

So in reaction to our demand for 
basic rights, Mississippi created a 
police security organization, called 
the Sovereignty Commission, which 
meant that a sovereign state had its 
own independence. They said that 
the federal government was wrong 
to push for rights for blacks when 
the people in Mississippi didn’t 
want that to happen. So the sheriff 
and highway patrolmen and all the 
law enforcers maintained that there 
were inferior people without rights. 


Radix: What were the circumstances 
of one of those guys beating you? 


Perkins: Some people had been ar- 
rested and we went to the jail to make 
bail for them. Then the police came 
out, recognized who we were, ar- 
rested us, and beat us. They arrested 
us for coming to the jail, and then 
beat us and tortured us in jail. 


Radix: Was it hard for you to forgive 
white people? 


Perkins: Well, when I came back to 
Mississippi as a Christian, I was 
able to localize racism and prejudice, 
because I had had such great oppor- 
tunity in California to work myself 
up and to improve my standard of 
living. Then I came to know Christ 
and was discipled in an interracial 


environment. So back there I local- 
ized that prejudice (the racism and 
the Klu Klux Klan) to the South. 

I don’t think there was ever a time 
when | hated all white people. After 
I was beaten I wanted to, but my faith 
wouldn’t let me. 

The whites who were my friends 
never stopped being my friends. 
Even some white folks in Mississippi 
became my friends because of my 
mistreatment. Friendship is a gift to 
the receiver, so when people give 
themselves— their friendship —to 
you, it’s a gift that is difficult to re- 
ject. 

When I might have wanted to hate 
all white folk, there were times when 
I opened my Bible to the words, “un- 
less you forgive those who trespass 
against you, how do you expect your 
heavenly Father to forgive you?” 
That’s a comprehensive verse. You 
hear people saying that somebody 
needed to come up and apologize to 
me, but that’s not Biblical. We our- 
selves have to go and get right with 
that brother and sister; we’re told to 
seek reconciliation 


Radix: In Mississippi with the Voice 
of Calvary, wasn’t reconciliation al- 
ways part of your mission? 


Perkins: Yes, it was. We understood 
it as a Biblical mandate. We started 
off with the idea that the simple mes- 
sage of the gospel would bring people 
to the idea that we were one in Jesus 
Christ, so if Mississippi people could 
just read that, they could deal with 
it. 
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We're dealing with the same 
thing today. I don’t think that most 
white people understand the depths 
of damage done by racial hatred, and 
I think that some of the hatred ex- 
pressed now toward Obama is ra- 
cial, even though people might not 
know why they hate him so deeply. 

It’s going to take more than just 
political action to change that, be- 
cause political action has already 
been so polarizing. Racism is a deep 
sickness, a deep blindness. 

But there is also emerging in 
America a small percentage of 
people, black, white, Asian, and oth- 
ers, who have overcome racism and 
bigotry. They’re seeing that it’s not 
compatible with authentic Christian 
faith. 

I’m trying to call out and iden- 
tify young people to carry this on. 
Part of what I want to do with the 
rest of my life is to say there are some 
of us want to reflect the kingdom of 
God. We want to live together as 
brothers and sisters. 


Radix: Your website features a young 
band who’ve done a tribute song to 
you, so it seems that you are attract- 
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ing the attention of a lot of young 
millennials. 


Perkins: Yes, the band Switchfoot 
made an album that got a lot of at- 
tention. 


Radix: What motivated you to move 
back to Mississippi from your min- 
istry in Pasadena? 


Perkins: When I turned 65, I wanted 
to stop my fund-raising and admin- 
istrative work and give myself totally 
to teaching. I think I came to under- 
stand that my calling was as an evan- 
gelist. 1 wanted a wholistic revival. 
My calling was as a Bible teacher; 
trying to put faith and works to- 
gether. Then we started the Christian 
Community Development Associa- 
tion. My son Spencer was already 
back here in Mississippi establish- 
ing a reconciliation ministry. 

I wanted to encourage the Chris- 
tian Community Development Asso- 
ciation movement in all the cities 
and regions of America. So I thought 
that to come back here and be in this 
community that my son was devel- 


community garden 


oping would be a great place for me 
to be. But after I was back here for 
two years, Spencer died. They split 
up the ministry; they couldn’t do it 
any more, and here was this shell of 
a great ministry with the people 
gone. 

So we decided to buy the prop- 
erty and try to make it into a youth 
center and a teaching center, and that 
has happened very beautifully. I’m 


' now in the process of turning that 


leadership into the hands of my 
grandson and his staff. Right at the 
end of my life, I’m doing what I 
wanted to do 12 years ago. 


Radix: In the current work of the 
John Perkins Ministries, what are 
you most enthused about? 


Perkins: I’ve always been enthused 
about the young people, about the 
Bible studies, and the tutoring; about 
trying to raise up leaders from the 
neighborhood. I feel as if that always 
should be a part of any ministry. 
We’ve adopted a school and we 
work with tutoring about 30 kids, five 
evenings a week, trying to help them 
with their lessons and other things — 


along with helping them find their 
talent. That will motivate them to 
work harder in school. That’s one 
thing. 

The second part of our minis- 
try involves inviting work groups to 
come down here and stay for a week 
of learning and working. Colleges do 
that, Christian high schools do that, 
and adult work groups do that. 
That’s how we keep our facilities 
here. 

We also have a program called 
“Zachariah 8.” We call it that because 
some of the children we worked with 
would before long move out of the 
neighborhood. So we came up with 
a program to buy some neighbor- 
hood houses and fix them up. We’d 
do that with volunteer labor and 
now we’re making a real commu- 
nity here with a playground and all 
of the other things that it takes. It’s 
become a neighborhood perspective 
so that kids in the community can be 
part of it. 

Of course we also support the 
national Christian Community De- 
velopment Association. We try to be 
an exemplary community, so that 
people can come here and then be 
helped to do that in their own com- 
munity. 

We try to encourage churches to 
get involved in community develop- 
ment, and that’s hard. Churches of- 
ten go more for numbers than they 
go for serving a given neighborhood. 

We also offer a workshop. We 
call our place an urban retreat cen- 
ter. On week days and in the evenings 
we work within our neighborhood, 
but on the weekends we have people 
coming here for workshops and re- 
treats. 


Radix: Wonderful. What about the 
whole atmosphere of Mississippi? 
Has it changed dramatically since 
the civil-rights movement you were 
describing earlier? 


Perkins: There have been some im- 
portant changes. But I’m still afraid 
that racism may be invelved in some 
of the extreme conservative move- 
ments, and that here in Mississippi, 


The Good News of the Gospel 


The Good News of the Gospel is that God is concerned about the 
totality of humankind. Jesus of Nazareth is God showing concern 
for creation and the entire social, economic, and spiritual condition 
of people. Jesus showed his concern for human beings and commu- 
nicated his love to them by going about meeting their needs. Even 
though he was rejected by the people of his own creation, he mani- 
fested his love by dying on the cross on their behalf. 

The model of Christ in the world is his body of believers. The 
church is the basic institution for healing in our society. The church 
is not just a social club or an economic institution or a welfare pro- 
gram. The church is a group of people called into fellowship with 
one another as a result of their commitment to Christ. Together they 
are a distinct group of people becoming God’s flesh in the world. 
Based upon a common response to God’s love, each local body is 
called to work out the life of Christ in the community where it lives. 

The character traits of the church are to be those of Christ. It is 
the basic saving, stabilizing, nurturing, and enabling institution in 
its community. It brings God nearer to the people. Christians recog- 
nize one another as brothers and sisters in Christ, which unifies the 
community. The body of Christ recognizes the physical, social, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual conditions of people in response to whatever 
needs they may have. Evangelism becomes the act of appropriating 


God’s love and atoning work to people’s needs. 


—John Perkins 


(from Beyond Guilt and Blame, Radix 11:4) 


black people may lose ground. 
Also, white folks are now estab- 
lishing charter schools. If we’re not 
careful, those schools may recreate a 
kind of segregation. They won’t end 
up being all white, but I think they 
might take the blacks who have the 
greatest upward mobility and then 
leave the poor black children behind. 


Radix: As you approach your 82nd 


birthday in June, what do you see as 
your legacy? 


Perkins: | see it as trying to integrate 
an evangelical faith with the reality 
of good works, and a reflection of that 
faith would be concern for the whole 
person. Not only the Christian whole 
person, but for the neighborhood in 


which we live. I see it as part of a 
community effort. My hope is that 
we'd care for people, helping them 
with healthcare and to get jobs as an 
expression of our evangelical faith. 

I hope that will be my legacy 
reflected in the Christian Commu- 
nity and Development Association. 
We are stewards of the whole gos- 
pel, participating in faith and good 
works until the end of the world. I 
want to develop an organization 
where bigness itself is not the main 
issue. Not that we want to be small, 
but not become so big that it’s diffi- 
cult to disciple the members. 


Radix: You've been a great example 
of forgiveness and reconciliation 
with your vision for the wholistic 
gospel. Thank you for that. 
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Weeping Prayer 


by Jan Johnson 


A frequent cause of traffic jams on 
southern California freeways is the 
“looky Lou habit” in which drivers 
slow down to examine an accident 
on the side of the road. Usually a 
Highway Patrol car has already ar- 
rived and an ambulance is visible, 
so it’s not as if people are wonder- 
ing if they should stop to help. They 
seem just to want to look. 

Similarly, when public trag- 
edies occur, we find ourselves 
hooked on monitoring news cover- 
age. At first this helps us through the 
shock phase of grief, but then it comes 
to resemble that morbid “looky Lou” 
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phenomenon. Perhaps we do this 
because we're not sure what else we 
can do. 

If obsessing on news reports 
isn’t the best response to violence 
and tragedy, what is? Although bet- 
ter responses include comforting the 
afflicted, joining a clean-up crew, 
donating money, or getting involved 
in settings that promote reconcilia- 
tion, off-site folks can participate in 
another important response: the on- 
going weeping with God whose 
heart throbs when humans harm 
and oppress each other. Whether 
the violence is directed at us, sur- 


rounds us, or even rises within us, 
because we are children of God we 
can train our heart to grieve on a 
regular basis in order to release our 
claim on vengeance. 

Such weeping is, I believe, an 
ongoing discipline for those in 
whom God dwells. Sandwiched be- 
tween Scripture’s difficult biddings 
to “bless those who persecute you” 
and “live in harmony with one an- 
other” is the command: “weep with 
those who weep” (Romans 12:14- 
16). Kindred ideas flow on: “do not 
be haughty, but associate with the 
lowly; do not claim to be wiser than 


you are” —until we come to the 
charge: “Beloved, never avenge your- 
selves, but leave room for the wrath 
of God; for it is written, “Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, says the Lord.’ 
No, ‘if your enemies are hungry, feed 
them; if they are thirsty, give them 
something to drink; for by doing this 
you will heap burning coals on their 
heads.’ Do not be overcome by evil, 
but overcome evil with good” (vv. 16, 
19-21). 

In Christian spiritual tradition, 
certain kinds of weeping are a 
charism, or gift of the Spirit. Cap- 
tured in the Greek word penthos, 
weeping means having a broken and 
contrite heart and inward godly sor- 
row. Stories of the desert fathers of- 
ten include the bidding to stay in 
one’s cell and weep for one’s sins.! 
“Useful” grief implied “weeping 
over one’s own faults and weeping 
over the weakness of one’s neigh- 
bors.”* This latter action, weeping 
over others’ bent lives and the evil 
phase they have chosen, and even 
for the redemption of their lives, will 
help us respond to tragedy and di- 
saster without vengeance. 


The Divine Companion 

Weeping with those who weep 
opens us to becoming God’s com- 
panions because God weeps. Sobs 
might be a more fitting verb; the tears 
stream down: “O that my head were 
a spring of water, and my eyes a foun- 
tain of tears” (Jeremiah 9:1 refers to 
God). Those around God were en- 
joined “To take up weeping and 
wailing for the mountains” 
(Jeremiah 9:10 also refers to God). 

The object of God’s weeping is 
wayward children: “Let my eyes run 
down with tears night and day, and 
let them not cease, for the virgin 
daughter—my people—is struck 
down with a crushing blow” 
(Jeremiah 14:17). 

If some might postulate that 

God wept over the destruction and 
disobedience only of Judah about to 
go into captivity, the obstinate chil- 
dren over whom God wept included 
others besides Israel: “O oppressed 
virgin daughter Sidon” (modern 


Weeping over others’ bent lives and the evil 


phase they have chosen, and even for the 


redemption of their lives, help us respond to 


tragedy and disaster without vengeance. 


day Lebanon), “virgin daughter 
Babylon!” (modern day Iraq), “O vir- 
gin daughter Egypt!” (Isaiah 23:12; 
47:1; Jeremiah 46:11). All were 
named as children. All were wept 
over. 


Weeping in Prayer 

Even though the idea of God’s 
weeping is a repeated theme to those 
who read the prophets, our “Don’t 
worry, be happy” culture—even in 
church—typically avoids those pas- 
sages. Rarely are they preached on, 
taught, or savored in meditation. But 
such weeping is important as it leads 
us to pray as part of our work in 
bringing healing to those who have 
suffered tragedies. 

I stumbled into doing this after 
reading about the two million 
women and children held captive in 
the sex-trafficking industry each 
year: they are lured, lied to, kid- 
napped, and coerced into bondage. I 
found myself unable to focus on 
much else for days. The order of my 
daily lectio divina passages merci- 
fully fell to Psalm 56. Picturing my- 
self as a young girl of 12 trapped ina 
city unknown to her and violently 
beaten into submission to prostitu- 
tion, I prayed for her: 


Be gracious to me, O God, for 
people trample on me; 

all day long foes oppress me; 

(2) my enemies trample on me all 

day long, 

for many fight against me. 

O Most High, when I am afraid, 
I put my trust in you. 

(3) In God, whose word I praise, 


in God I trust; Iam not afraid; 
what can flesh do to me? 

(5) All day long they seek to in- 
jure my cause; 

all their thoughts are against me 
for evil. 

(6) They stir up strife, they lurk, 
they watch my steps. 

As they hoped to have my life, 

(7) so repay them for their crime; 

in wrath cast down the peoples, 

O God! 

(8) You have kept count of my 
tossings; 

put my tears in your bottle. 

Are they not in your record? 

(9) Then my enemies will retreat 
in the day when I call. 

This I know, that God is for me. 


By the third reading of the pas- 
sage, my mouth could not help but 
pray. When she is afraid, help her 
“put her trust in you.” Help her 
think, O God, “This I know, that God 
is for me!” Help her be courageous 
and declare, “What can flesh do to 
me?” Make her “enemies retreat in 
the day when I call.” I confess I also 
pray, Repay them for their crime. 

In such prayers, we keep com- 
pany with God in the waiting room 
of chronos time, crying over the tragic 
news of the ones who do not choose 
to stand in the light of God’s life 


Transforming Tears 

Such “lament prayers” are wo- 
ven with what Walter Brueggeman 
calls “decisive weeping.” Bruegge- 
man paints a picture of a passion- 
ate, anguished Jesus who weeps not 
only over a friend’s death (Lazarus) 
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Because daily instances occur that cause God to weep, 


it’s good for our souls to join God in this. Our aim is 


to identify all that we are and all that we do with 


God’s purposes in creating us and our world. 


but also over the impending destruc- 
tion of the city of Jerusalem, even 
though “he understood early that he 
must die at the hands of Jerusalem” 
(Luke 19:41-42; Matthew 23:13- 
33). “The compassion of Jesus has 
two sides,” Brueggeman says, “a 
frontal attack upon the dominant 
culture,” but also “in (Jesus’) criti- 
cism and solidarity he evidences 
power to transform.”° 

So while we weep over the bad- 
ness of the bad guys, we also join 
Christ in wanting the bad guys to be 
transformed. 

Speaking about this, Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, who within seven years 
would be held captive by the Nazis 
and executed, wrote: “Through the 
medium of prayer we go to our en- 
emy, stand by his side, and plead for 
him to God. If we pray for them, we 
are taking their distress and poverty, 
their guilt and perdition upon our- 
selves, and pleading to God for 
them. We are doing vicariously for 
them what they cannot do for them- 
selves.”* 

Helmut Thielicke calls such 
prayer “vicarious intercession” and 
refers to Abraham’s pleading for the 
possibly 10 righteous ones in Sodom 
and Gomorrah (Genesis 18:16ff). 
Speaking of the people around us, 
he writes: “God is seeking them all 
and yourself. Therefore you must 
intercede for them all before God; 
you must be the one whose hands 
are stretched out to and over them. 
We must represent before God all 
those who do not know what they 
are doing and do not do what they 
know.”° Those last phrases are es- 
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pecially helpful to me in finding 
words about what to pray for those 
who perpetrate evil. They move me 
toward asking God to help them see 
what they are doing and forsake it, 
to move toward the light of God. 

Perhaps such vicarious interces- 
sion sounds like too much of a stretch 
for you. On many days it is for me. 
That’s why the regular discipline of 
weeping for those who have pos- 
tured themselves as enemies helps. 
As we assume a beneficent posture 
of weeping with those who weep, we 
move into weeping for those who 
ought to weep. 

In the midst of it all, we may even 
ask ourselves, Do I want this person 
or people or nation reformed and re- 
stored? (Recall that Jonah wasn’t too 
keen on those awful Ninevites turn- 
ing toward God.) Our tears nudge 
us closer to that eventual goal. 

I struggle with this when pray- 
ing for the manager where one of my 
family members works. The one I 
love reports being ridiculed in front 
of others when this manager is mis- 
taken about the facts. No amount of 
friendly explanations, reasonable 
clarity, or confidential talks with 
personnel seem to dissuade this per- 
son from continual yelling. 

This situation came to mind 
when meditating on these words, 
“his heart is set on war, with words 
that were softer than oil, but in fact 
were drawn swords” (Psalm 55:21). 
To try to filter my desire for justice 
through the faith of Christ, I modi- 
fied the word wicked (“the clamor of 
the wicked”) to “his phase of wick- 
edness at this time in his life.” 


Praying Psalm 82 creates more 
mercy in me. In this picture of God’s 
holding a divine council and assess- 
ing the nations’ performances re- 
garding their injustices, the unjust 
people are said to “walk around in 
darkness” (v. 5). This reminds me of 
how my Pentecostal friend describes 
such people as “bound up,” so I see 
this oppressive manager as bound 
up ina desire to control and in a con- 
tinuing habit of rage. 


Weeping as a Discipline 

Because this planet is continu- 
ally beset with actions that cause 
God to weep, it seems self-absorbed 
to restrict weeping to things that 
come up in my reading in my dear 
ones’ lives. Because daily instances 
occur that cause God to weep, it’s 
good for our souls to join God in 
this. Our aim is to identify all that 
we are and all that we do with God’s 
purposes in creating us and our 
world. This is not something we can 
do on our own, of course. The Spirit 
of God helps us search out and know 
the mind of God (1 Corinthians 2:12). 
Here we read yet another path in 
having the mind of Christ (2:16). 

We can find ways to become 
aware of tragedy ona regular basis. 
We don’t let ourselves slip into com- 
placency. For me this includes read- 
ing the world-news section of the 
newspaper daily to see what is hap- 
pening that would cause God to 
weep. 

Where are the poor, the needy, 
the oppressed today? 

What new or continuing guer- 
rilla warfare or natural disaster has 
caused people like me to become wid- 
owed or orphaned? 

Who has been lied to and de- 
frauded? 

Who has been left without a 
home? 

How are the hurts of the past 
being mended — or not? 

‘ What is happening today in 
yesterday’s crisis locations: 
Rwanda? Sudan? Vietnam? 

Being present and attentive to 
those now and formerly in crisis is 
part of how we co-labor with God as 


a light in today’s darkness. 

Sometimes reading the newspa- 
per isn’t enough adequately to in- 
form us of the tragedies God’s chil- 
dren experience. We need to walk 
among suffering folks. After I re- 
turned from speaking at an affluent 
venue in Guatemala, a relative asked 
me what sites I saw there. I began 
talking about the Guatemala city 
dump. Unable to contain myself, I 
poured forth the story of how, days 
before my visit, several children had 
slipped down through the garbage 
and suffocated underneath it all. 

“Why in the world did you go 
to such a place?” he howled. 

I wasn’t sure what to say. 

“Because I needed to?” 

At the time, I didn’t have words 
to explain. I could see that it 
wouldn’t do to tell him about the 
other heart-wrenching things I saw 
and heard, sol talked about follow- 
ing the nurse who works there 
around the dump. She was greeted 
with hugs by those living in the shan- 
ties on its fringes. Pregnant women 
caught her eye and grinned, as did 
those whose injuries she had 
mended the day before. Children 
cozied up to her knowing that bits of 
candy would soon slip out of her 
pocket into their hands. 

Back at her clinic in the midst 
of the lean-tos, we fed children, and 
I again watched her do her medical 
magic. I explained to my relative that 
it was like walking behind Jesus for 


an afternoon. 

I didn’t tell him how it felt later 
that night to sit on a balcony above 
the city and dine in the home of the 
American controllers of an oil com- 
pany. Guarded with automatic 
weapons, the gates had opened to 
let us into this palatial home. There 
I sat in the moonlight with a full 
stomach, asking Jesus if I really be- 
longed there. But in the quiet, I gained 
a strong sense that Jesus wept over 
these people too. 

Later, [knew why [had requested 
to visit the dump. Because I was be- 
coming too complacent in my daily 
life, Ineeded to be immersed, up close 
and personal, in how the rest of the 
world lives. 

Volunteering at a shelter for the 
homeless in my American town has 
meant a great deal to me, I knew that 
our shelter would be like Club Med 
in Guatemala. It had been too long 
since I’d been out of the United 
States, and I needed once again to 
see an impoverished child of God 
sitting right in front of me. I needed 
to weep anew. Like a regular disci- 
pline, I needed to practice it. 


Token Weeping 

To weep with the suffering 
doesn’t mean, however, that we have 
a good cry and get on with other 
things. It’s more that we have a good 
cry and we are never the same. We 
don’t “shun the duty of proclama- 
tion and choose the easier way of 


prayer.2:\% Vicarious intercession 
springs from love; and love impels 
to proclamation rather than dis- 
pense with it.”° Regular, disciplined 
weeping gives us a place from which 
to speak and act. As we work, pray, 
and give on behalf of this cause, we 
do so with traces of tears that recall 
names, and faces, and places. 

We speak out about such situ- 
ations not with the voice of a do- 
gooder but from a broken heart that 
has fellowshiped with God’s broken 
heart. This keeps us away from ven- 
geance, fuels our work for justice, and 
bonds us to the heart of our weeping 
God. 


Jan Johnson is the author of many 
books, including Invitation to the Jesus 
Life and Renovation of the Heart in Daily 
Practice. 
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3. Walter Brueggeman, The Prophetic 
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5. Helmut Thielicke, The Silence of 
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The Way 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


For more than a thousand years the 
Camino de Santiago has been a re- 
vered pilgrimage trail. Notables (in- 
cluding St. Francis) traveled the road 
from France through Spain to the 
Santiago cathedral where the re- 
mains of St. James are said to reside. 

Now in The Way, Martin Sheen 
stars as Tom Avery, a reluctant and 
unlikely pilgrim. Tom, an ophthal- 
mologist from Ventura, is not a reli- 
gious man or an adventurer like his 
son Daniel. But one day a phone call 
changes everything, when Tom is 
told that Daniel died hiking through 
the Pyrenees. 

The grieving father immedi- 
ately flies to France where he discov- 
ers that Daniel was a pilgrim on the 
Camino. Impulsively, Tom puts on 
Daniel's backpack and continues his 
son’s journey. It’s a way to honor his 
lost son and understand him better. 

In past centuries, travelers on 
the Camino were believers, seeking 
forgiveness, clarity, or even healing. 
But The Way introduces us to 21st 
century travelers who aren’t ona re- 
ligious quest, or at least not one 
they’ll admit to. 
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Although Tom shares the trail 
with other pilgrims, he keeps him- 
self apart, absorbed by grief and 
his own interior monologue. But 
then he meets a pill-popping, mari- 
juana-smoking, Dutch extrovert. De- 
spite Tom’s rebuffs, “Joost from 
Amsterdam” remains friendly and 
Tom finds himself with a traveling 
companion. 

Tom and Joost are soon joined 
by Sarah, an attractive and cynical 
Canadian, who insists that she 
wants to travel alone, yet continues 
traveling with Tom and Joost. 

Then “Jack from Ireland,” a 
travel writer, joins them. It’s hard to 
know whether we’re meant to view 
Jack as a colorful, larger-than-life 
character, or to share Tom’s attitude 
that he’s an intrusive, egotistical 
bore. 

His fellow travelers may all be 
flawed characters, but it’s Tom him- 
self who becomes unhinged and be- 
haves badly. One night in a restau- 
rant, after too much wine, Tom gets 
drunk and abusive, insulting each 
of his companions. His loud angry 
rant lands him in jail. He’s depen- 
dent on his friends to bail him out, 


which they do, and Tom returns to 
the trail a humbled man. The forgive- 
ness given by his maligned compan- 
ions changes Tom. He accepts that 
he’s not traveling as an independent 
American but as part of a quirky little 
international community. 

Each member of the group gives 
reasons for their pilgrimage other 
than the traditional search for spiri- 
tual transformation. As a travel 
writer, Jack distances himself as an 
observer, not a participant. Joost says 
he’s just trying to lose weight (and 
interested in a really long walk). Sa- 
rah says she’s doing the walk to stop 
smoking. And, of course, Tom is on 
the Camino as a memorial to his son. 

Walking the trail, for whatever 
motivation, seems to change people. 
Each traveler carries a written prayer 
to be opened and read at a desig- 
nated milestone. As Tom and his 
friends honor that tradition, they 
read their prayers with surprising 
feeling, as though the prayers are 
revelations. 

Martin Sheen plays Tom with just 
the right amount of understated 
emotion. Emelio Estevez, Sheen’s son 
who directed the movie, also plays 


Tom’s son Daniel and makes several 
appearances on the pilgrimage (seen 
only by Tom). There’s a sense that 
Daniel is his father’s guardian an- 
gel, just as Estevez was the project’s 
guiding angel. 

When the pilgrims reach the end 
of the Camino, the cathedral in 
Santiago, Tom clearly has a religious 
epiphany (a scene where Martin 
Sheen shines through his character). 
It’s not evident that the other char- 
acters are as dramatically affected by 
the journey. But the film takes time 
to show small turnings and these 
turnings may have major conse- 
quences. 

This Estevez/Sheen project may 
inspire viewers to go on their own 
pilgrimage, maybe even on the an- 
cient and scenic Camino de 
Santiago. But we’re also invited to 
explore an interior journey, making 
The Way a different and welcome 
“Road” movie. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and associate director of New 
College Berkeley. She is also author of 
the book, Finding Faith. 
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Come Sunday 


Charlie Haden & Hank Jones 
(emArcy Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Come Sunday doesn’t rock or roll. It 
doesn’t swing or groove. Rather it 
soothes and inspires just as an inti- 
mate piano-and-bass duo album 
should. It’s not bashing for look-at- 
me attention the way so much of 
pop music does today in a world 
that’s bent on multitasking; instead 
the simplicity and beauty of Come 
Sunday invites a deep dive into in- 
trospection, rumination, and spiri- 
tuality —the exact opposite of what 
too often poses as contemporary art. 

The creatives at work behind 
this delectable disc are two of jazz’s 
iconic figures: bassist Charlie 
Haden and pianist Hank Jones— 
both National Endowment for the 
Arts Jazz Masters honorees whose 
resumes span nearly the entire sto- 
ried history of jazz. 

Recorded in February 2010 and 
released this year in early January, 
Come Sunday documents the 91- 
year-old Jones’ final recording ses- 
sion. He had been in ill health for 
the last few years, but there’s no evi- 
dence of any malady on the instru- 
mental album. A follow-up to their 
1995 gem, Steal Away, the 14-song 
Come Sunday is a magical and rev- 
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Music 


Charlie Haden 
Hank Jones 


erent collaboration that plumbs the 
lyrical and transcendent depth of 
hymns, carols, spirituals, folk songs, 
and classic tunes highlighted by the 
sober, haunting Antonin Dvorak 
composition “Goin’ Home” and the 
bright, hopeful rendition of Duke 
Ellington’s “Come Sunday.” 

Come Sunday liner-note writer 
Maurice Jackson, who also penned 
the notes for Steal Away, says of the 
new album: “Charlie Haden picked 
these songs because they were the 
songs that he grew up with and sang 
with his parents and siblings, in the 
Midwest, just like Hank Jones, the 
son of a church elder from Missis- 
sippi, heard in Pontiac, Michigan.” 
Jackson concludes that Haden and 
Jones “present the songs and sounds 
of peace, of hope, and of the good- 
ness of the human spirit.” 

In a telephone conversation, 
Haden described to me the album 
teeming with pianistic harmonic 
beauty and dark but warm bass-note 
finesse as a meeting of two longtime 
friends that is “very simple and very 
soft and yet also very powerful.” In 
fact, the session feels like a collec- 
tion of prayers, each note a word of 


Music 


thankfulness, of praise. 

Haden added, “Hank knew more 
songs, hymns, spirituals, and jazz 
numbers that anyone I ever knew. 
Any time that I played with him over 
the years, I learned something new 
about music and life and spiritual- 
ity. Every time I played with him, I 
felt so privileged—and lucky—to 
make music with him. I’m glad we 
had a chance to do this album.” 

On Come Sunday, the pair deliv- 
ers such hymns as “Blessed Assur- 
ance” (highlighted by Jones’ right- 
hand twinklings), the upbeat “Give 
Me That Old Time Religion” (with 
Haden’s sumptuous bass solo), the 
slow, balladic “Take My Hand, Pre- 
cious Lord,” the uplifting “Bringing 
in the Sheaves” and the reverential 
“Were You There When They Cruci- 
fied My Lord?” 

Even though the album came out 
in January, Haden and Jones offer 
radiant renditions of two tunes as- 
sociated with the Christmas season: 
the comfort-and-joy “God Rest Ye 
Merry Gentlemen” and the poignant 
“It Came Upon a Midnight Clear” 
(inspired by its anti-war lyrics: “And 
man, at war with man, hears not/ 


The love song which they bring/Oh, 
hush the noise, ye men of strife/And 
hear the angels sing”). 

Haden told me, “All the songs 
[on Come Sunday] are very meaning- 
ful to the things that are happening 
in the U.S. today.” He gives as an 
example the duo’s renderings of the 
black spiritual “Deep River,” which 
he references to the “promise land” 
singing of Paul Robeson. The song, 
in the hands of Haden and Jones, 
proves to be of one of the gems of the 
collection. 

At heart, Come Sunday embodies 
a sublime restoration of the hope 
for peace and joy and meaning. 
There’s an everlasting quality to 
these songs— familiar yet compelling 
in their spare acoustic sound played 
to heartfelt perfection in the hands 
of two of jazz’s grand maestros of 
improvisational meaning and 
beauty.@ 


Dan Ouellette is the Radix music edi- 
tor and the author of Ron Carter: Find- 
ing the Right Notes. 
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Jubal 


Van Gogh’s Version 


The Artist Interprets Two Biblical Stories 


Vincent Van Gogh, the great artist 
whose work still moves and delights 
millions, started out with a very dif- 
ferent sense of vocation. As a young 
man and sincere Christian, Vincent 
decided to enter the ministry. In a 
letter to his brother Theo, Van Gogh 
said of his chosen vocation, “He has 
sent me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor.” 

Van Gogh’s first post was as a 
missionary in the coal mining region 
in Belgium where he lived simply, 
sleeping on straw ina small hut. But 
this behavior seemed fanatical and 
undignified to the bourgeois church 
officials, and Vincent was removed 
from his post. Greatly disillusioned, 
Van Gogh now focused his consid- 
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by Sharon Gallagher 


Self Portrait, Van Gogh 


There is sorrow in the hour of death - but there too joy unspeakable 
when it is the hour of death of one who has fought a good fight. 
There is One who has said, “I am the resurrection and the life, if 


any man believe in me, though he were dead yet shall he live.” 


—from a sermon preached by Vincent Van Gogh on October 29, 1876 


erable energy and determination on 
painting. 

After this rejection, Van Gogh 
turned away from organized reli- 
gion but continued to be motivated 
by faith. As an artist, Van Gogh saw 
himself continuing in God’s service 


stating: “the real significance of what 
great artists, the serious masters, tell 
us in their masterpieces, that leads 
to God ... .” 

Throughout his life, Van Gogh’s 
paintings, especially his portraits, 
showed his continuing sympathy for 


working-class people. In one 
of his earliest paintings, “The 
Potato Eaters,” a gaunt fam- 
ily gathers around a table 
staring hungrily at their mea- 
ger supper. The painting’s 
dark tones, brown, black, and 
gray, emphasize the grimness 
of their circumstances. 

Then his brother Theo, an 
art dealer, told him that 
people didn’t like such dark 
paintings and Vincent began 
painting landscapes in lighter 
tones. These paintings have a 
lilting feel to them, as though 
the landscapes lifted his 
mood. The world might be 
full of injustice and inequal- 
ity, but still there was beauty 
in the countryside. It was 
when Theo introduced 
Vincent to the Parisian Im- 
pressionists that Vincent’s 
style exploded into the color 
and texture we recognize in 
his most famous works. 

In addition to the por- 
traits, fields, and flowers that 
he’s famous for, Van Gogh 
also did paintings based on 
the work of earlier artists. 
One example is The Good Sa- 
maritan, after Delacroix. The 
composition of Van Gogh’s 
work is similar to that of 
Delacroix, with the beaten man be- 
ing lifted by the Samaritan onto his 
own horse. 

But Van Gogh added several 
characters to his painting, the “good” 
people who passed the wounded 
man without helping, an important 
part of the parable. Van Gogh may 
have seen these men as the church 
leaders who were so unsympathetic 
with his own care for the needy. They 
are small and pale, insignificant to 
the main drama of the story. 

Van Gogh based his painting The 
Raising of Lazarus (see cover) on a 
Rembrandt etching. In Rembrandt's 
version, a group of people gather 
around the outside of a cave-like 
tomb watching as [¢sus raises 
Lazarus. 

In Van Gogh’s version, the scene 


is closer and more intimate. We see 
only three people, Mary and Martha 
discovering their now-living brother 
Lazarus. Jesus is not in the painting, 
although some critics say that the 
sun represents Jesus. The sun domi- 
nates the painting and could be seen 
as the fourth major piece in the sim- 
plified composition. 

The Rembrandt etching is mostly 
rendered in dark shadows with 
light dramatically focused on 
Lazarus. In Van Gogh’s version, 
light from the sun radiates through 
the whole painting, as the miracle 
reflects the power of the One who 
can give life. 

This is a very personal work for 
Van Gogh, who at that time was suf- 
fering from mental illness. He was 


e 
a 


The Good Samaritan, Van Gogh 
aware that he was ill and “worked 
furiously” during periods of lucid- 
ity. As he neared the end of his in- 
creasingly difficult life, Van Gogh 
endured both physical pain and 
mental confusion, yet wrote his 
brother that “religious thoughts” 
sometimes gave him great consola- 
tion. 

His Lazarus looks dazed and 
surprised to find himself waking up 
in sunshine. This Lazarus has the 
face of Van Gogh, the seriously ill 
artist seeing, in the resurrection of 
Lazarus, hope for his own. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and associate director of New 
College Berkeley. 
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Books 


In His Right Mind 
& A kising Son 


by Craig McDonald 


Reviewed by Tony Petrotta 


Several years ago I remember read- 
ing a review of Frederick Buechner’s 
Son of Laughter, a “Biblical” novel 
centered on the patriarch Jacob but 
incorporating all the patriarchs and 
matriarchs. The review was largely 
negative. Buechner, the reviewer 
complained, “added” to the story 
instead of simply telling it straight. 
It was a disappointing review —and 
disconcerting: what is a novelist sup- 
posed to do witha story but explore 
the character(s) and events in an 
imaginative way? 

It is gutsy, I think, to write a 
novel on Scripture. We all have our 
favorite characters. More important, 
I suspect we also have our own imag- 
ined view of how those characters 
act and think, whether we acknowl- 
edge it or not. 

When teaching Genesis 22, the 
“sacrifice” of Isaac, I love to ask 
what Abraham or Isaac is feeling as 
they set out to Mount Moriah with- 
out a lamb in hand. Students are 
quick to say, “Well, he’s feeling this 
or that...” with great assurance. The 
truth is, we’re never told what either 
of them is thinking. Yet time and 
again I’m confidently told precisely 
their inner thoughts or even things 
like tears shed along the way or 
smiles at the end of the story. 
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In His Right Mind and A Ris- 
ing Son, these two novels by Craig 
McDonald, are set in “Biblical” times 
and with Biblical characters, but in 
many ways they are “safe” novels 
because the main characters are the 


Gadarene demoniac and the centu- 
rion whose servant is healed by Jesus. 
These characters are not likely to 
make many lists of favorite charac- 
ters of Scripture. We're told virtually 
nothing about them in the Biblical 
stories, not much more than a dozen 
verses or so about each. 

Those stories, if no others in 
Scripture, call for “interpretation”; 
they bid us to use our imagination to 
fill them out, consider, reflect, and 
otherwise make sense of them in the 
context of the Gospels themselves 
and in our own faith journey. 

McDonald creates a “before” and 
“after” with these two characters. 
What led them to the place where 
they encounter Jesus or, better, where 
Jesus encounters them? How did 
their lives unfold after the encoun- 
ter? How did their family and friends 
react to what happened to them? 
These and many other questions can 
be asked, and ought to be asked, if 
we are to do more with the Bible than 
simply learn a sequence of events. 

What McDonald does with the 


Gadarene demoniac was truly fun 
reading for me. The novel grew out 
of a poem (“The Bay of Pigs”), which 
McDonald wrote as a meditation on 
the event. 

Thadn’t really paid much atten- 
tion to the story before. It’s yet an- 
other casting out of a demon in the 
Gospel of Mark. Only not quite “yet 
another.” It’s not simply a demon, 
but a “legion” of demons. Not only 
that, but when the demoniac was de- 
livered, he implored Jesus for the 
privilege of following him. So many 
people are given an invitation to fol- 
low Jesus and find excuses for not 
doing so; yet when this man begged 
to follow Jesus, Jesus told him to go 
home, tell family and friends of God’s 
great compassion. The demoniac did 
so and more, going throughout the 
whole region, and “all men did mar- 
vel” (KJV). 

McDonald does “go beyond” 
the Biblical story by introducing a 
cast of characters to accompany 
“Simon,” the name he gives to the 
Gadarene. ‘Tabitha, a widow; 
Marcus, a legionnaire; Jonas, a rabbi; 
Bahram the cripple; Juliana, a 
woman of means. 

All these characters come under 
the influence of Simon’s message of 
deliverance by the “Nazarene”; and, 


over the course of the events that 
McDonald creates, they form a com- 
munity. In the end, they have formed 
their own church, all because Simon 
didn’t go with Jesus, but followed 
him nonetheless. 

The story of the Gadarene is 
found in Mark 5:1-20. The 
centurion’s story is found in Mat- 
thew 8:5-16, and he is the one who 
seeks out Jesus. “Gratius,” his wife 
Camilla, and Antaeus, his servant 
(who had saved his life in a battle), 
are McDonald’s central characters. 

During Gratius’s routine as- 
signment in Syria he has to deal with 
Zealots, Herod Antipas, Herodias, 
and John the Baptist before he seeks 
out Jesus to ask healing for Antaeus. 
Gratius understands earthly rule 
well enough, but struggles to under- 
stand John and the “kingdom” he is 
proclaiming. 

Gratius also understands author- 
ity and rightly fears the lust for 
power that Herodias displays, but 
sees a different kind of authority in 
John, who neither capitulates to 
Herodias nor opposes her. It’s 
through his servant, Antaeus, and 
John the Baptist that Gratius comes 
to Jesus. 

McDonald envisions Gratius 
as organizing “crowd control” at the 
Sermon on the Mount, thus over- 
hearing Yeshua’s blessing on peace- 
keepers: that such a one “will be 
called a son of God.” Soon after, the 
servant Antaeus is mortally hurt 
while protecting Gratius’s daughter. 
Gratius dreams of Jesus while at- 
tending his servant, who grows 
weaker by the moment: 

At once the face of Yeshua ap- 
peared before him, beckoning him. 
A voice echoing the words of the old 
man from the afternoon, spoke. “I 
created you and your servant both. 
Might I not heal what I created?” 

Reason objected, “What would 
you have to do with me, a Roman, 
one who occupies your country, 
slaughters your people, arrests your 
teachers? Shall I go on?” 

“You heard me. I would not have 
told you to forgive your enemies with- 
out forgiving you first.” 


What good historical novels do is tell a story we 


“know” in a way that invites further consideration. 


Reason protested further, “Sup- 
pose I trusted you and you withheld 
your power? What then?” 

“Ah, it’s not really about your 
servant at all, is it? Will you allow 
him to die, all because you are too 
proud?” 

There was nothing threaten- 
ing in the voice, only a tone of gentle 
mockery. Strangely, Gratius imag- 
ined that the possessor of the voice 
had already determined to heal the 
servant in one way or another. But 
that was almost a side issue now. 
He was also offering the master a gift, 
the privilege of joining in Antaeus’s 
healing. Was his pride worth the loss 
of this gift? 

At once something in Gratius 
broke. All day long he had felt that 
he was fighting whole armies—of 
doubts and questions and wit- 
nesses—and he was tired. No, that 
was not entirely right. It was not that 
he was tired of the fighting itself, but 
of resisting the One who was at the 
center of the struggle, the One to- 
ward whom all else pointed, ques- 
tion and doubt and witness alike. 
And now he did something that he 
had never done on a field of battle 
before. He surrendered. 

Of course, all this is “imagined” 
by McDonald. What good historical 
novels do, though, is tell a story we 
“know” ina way that invites further 
consideration. Good historical nov- 
els are incarnational at their core; 
they put flesh and blood in the se- 
quence of events. Rising Son shows 
us a person coming to faith—quite 
literally “repenting” of one set of be- 
liefs (about authority and obedience) 
for an alternative vision, one where 
mercy and grace are determinative 
and reflective of God’s work in our 
lives. In Right Mind, we see not only 


faith growing, but a “church” com- 
ing into being where people serve 
each other for the sake of this new 
community, each contributing with 
faith and doubt hand-in-glove. 

The review of Son of Laughter 
that I read years ago was disconcert- 
ing not only in the way the novel was 
read, but now also, because of a life- 
time of reading. I’ve been teaching 
Bible for over three years in settings 
from Sunday school to seminary. In 
my experience we've lost the art of 
reading Scripture with more than 
our eyes and mind but—weé read also 
without our ears and heart. 

Perhaps novels like Buechner’s, 
or Craig McDonald’s, can ease the 
fear that somehow we're not going 
to “get it right.” Maybe “getting it 
right” has more to do with imagin- 
ing how the Word from God can 
touch areas of our lives not accessed 
by propositional statements or self- 
help directives. Maybe the Bible is 
told in such a way to invite, not 
speculation, so much as a deeper or 
more reflective and transformative 
manner of reading —what earlier 
readers called the sensus penior (fuller 
sense) of Scripture. 

At any rate, good historical nov- 
els are fun reads, and Craig 
McDonald has created two more 
novels to enjoy —and, perhaps, chal- 
lenge us about how faith plays out 
in our Own experiences. 


Anthony J. Petrotta is Rector of St. 
Francis Episcopal church, Wilsonville, 
Oregon. 


In His Right Mind and A Rising Son are 
available through the author’s website, 
craigmcdonaldwriter.com, or through 
Amazon. 
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The Last Word 


Anchored in the House of God 


by Henri Nouwen 


Iam going to talk first about intimacy. 
I invite you to struggle with me, be- 
cause what I want to do is describe 
to you how I have been experiencing 
life here in the U.S., particularly in 
the schools in which I’ve been teach- 
ing—and see if we can make some 
inner connection. 

First I would like to share some 
of my impressions. One thing that 
has struck me is that the people with 
whom I live, as well as I myself, are 
struggling with strong needs. We 
have real neediness for affection, for 
attention, for having some influence, 
for power, for being recognized and 
acknowledged. Iam overwhelmed by 
those needs at times. I keep realizing 
how intense they are. Sometimes 
those needs keep me, and others, 
wondering if we are really loved, if 
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we are really accepted, if we are re- 
ally cared for. 

One tragedy is that when those 
needs are satisfied, often it’s for a 
very short time. People keep looking 
for more affirmation. It is frighten- 
ing that those who have received a 
lot of praise and acknowledgment 
sometimes are the most fearful 
people. They are afraid that maybe 
tomorrow it won’t be so good. “Oh 
yes, you praised me yesterday, but 
what about today?” “Oh yes, that 
show went well, but having to do the 
next show makes me nervous 
again.” Sometimes you see people, 
who are famous and highly ac- 
claimed, killing themselves out of 
fear of not being able to hold on to 
that acknowledgment. 

Isee that need not only in people 


Church at Auvers,Van Gogh 


who have secular professions, but 
also in the ministry and in myself. 
When I give a wonderful sermon 
about humility, I want to know what 
everybody thinks about it. Did you 
like my sermon? What did you think 
about it? That need is always there. 

So I’ve been asking myself, 
“Where do those needs come from?” 
When I started identifying them, I 
realized that quite often needs are 
born out of wounds, out of an expe- 
rience of not being fully accepted, not 
being really loved, not being fully 
cared for. 

A lot of our attention and search- 
ing is trying to identify those 
wounds. What happened some- 
where in the past that made me so 
needy? In counseling or psycho- 
analysis a lot of energy is sometimes 


How do we live in this world, entangled in that network of wounds and 


needs? Is there another way of living? Jesus said, “Make your home in me, 


as I have made mine in you.” 


invested in identifying the culprit. 
“Yes, mother didn’t really love me 
fully, or the church didn’t, or the 
people I was living with didn’t.” 

Something went wrong that 
gives a person that sense of not be- 
ing fully welcomed in life. That feel- 
ing keeps us going around and 
around to find a sense of belonging 
that we still don’t really have. Some- 
times we think that even when we 
have identified the culprit, the expla- 
nation becomes an excuse. We ex- 
plain where the needs come from 
and then excuse ourselves with 
“Well, that’s who I am. Something 
went wrong, and that’s why I’m still 
doing all this.” 

Looking at this network of 
wounds and needs, you realize that 
it can reach far back into history as 
well as extend far into the future. If 
you wonder why you were 
wounded, you realize that those who 
wounded you also had needs. Their 
needs were born out of their 
wounds—and on and on it goes. You 
can say to yourself, “I’m not going to 
hurt anybody.” But just wait awhile. 
Somebody will accuse you of not 
understanding them, not really car- 
ing for them, or not really loving 
them. 

Against our best desire to be a 
really good person we still find that 
we hurt people. And so there is that 
interlocking network of wounds and 
needs that stretches out. It is what 
Jesus called the world. 

Jesus said, “If you love those 
who love you, what thanks can you 


expect? If you loan to those who are 
going to give you back the same 
amount, what is special about that? 
If you care for those who care for you, 
what news is that?” 

How do we live in this world, 
entangled in that network? Is there 
another way of living? Jesus said, 
“Make your home in me, as I have 
made mine in you.” 

That is an incredible statement; 
it means that we have a home. God 
has given us a home. The problem 
may be that we are never there. The 
tragedy of life is that although we 
have a home, we always question it 
and are looking for one in the world, 
in that network of wounds and 
needs, hoping to come to a sense of 
home. But we don’t have to look for 
it, because it’s there. “Make your 
home in meas I have made my home 
in you.” 

That image of home is central 
in the Old and New Testaments. 
There are many words about home, 
house, tent, dwelling place, temple, 
refuge. The Lord often speaks about 
his home: “Come to my home; see 
where I live; in the house of my Fa- 
ther are many dwelling places.” 
There are also many references to 
home in the Psalms. 

Jesus said, “I have made my 
home in you, I have decided that you 
are going to be my home. Are you 
willing to claim that home as yours? 
Are you willing to make your home 
there too? Are you willing to live 
there, where I have made my dwell- 
ing place?” Jesus spoke about home 


as the place of love, the first love. “I 
have made my home in you so that 
you can hear the voice of the first 
love.” We can receive and give love 
only because we have been loved 
first. We can receive acceptance and 
give acceptance only because we 
have been accepted, because Jesus 
has built a home for us, a home of 
love, a home of full, unconditional, 
unlimited acceptance. That is the 
home we have to claim as ours, so 
that we don’t have to stay in that 
network of needs and wounds, but 
can realize that there is a home 
where we belong. 

To claim our home where the 
Lord has built his is an essential 
quality of the spiritual life. Jesus said 
to the disciples, “You do not belong 
to the world, just as I do not belong 
to the world. Therefore, I am send- 
ing you into the world as my Father 
sends me into the world.” The great 
paradox of the spiritual life is that 
precisely because we have a home 
and belong to the Lord, we can be in 
the midst of the network of wounds 
and needs without being pulled 
apart and destroyed. We are firmly 
anchored in the house of God. 


Henri Nouwen was the author of many 
books, including the Return of the Prodi- 
gal Son and Here and Now: Living in the 
Spirit. 


This article is excerpted from Intimacy, 
Fecundity, and Ecstasy. The entire article 
is published in Where Faith Meets Cul- 
ture: A Radix Magazine Anthology. 
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Cathedral 


On Monet’s Rouen Cathedral series 


The light plays, dazzles each brick 
into a fugue of reflected red, the thin 
fagade made rich in harmonic flickers 


as the blush of health seeps through its skin. 


Later a gleam of sunlight slips a rift 
in the clouds, sends yellows to whirl 
from arch to arch, weighty enough to shift 


the shadows from the doorways where they swirl. 


But blue returns, curls and seeps 
under each crevice and joint, 
caresses the church’s face as night creeps 


down to grant its daily anointing. 


The play goes on without end, 
its infinite variety guided by the delight 
of him whose unfolding beauty extends 


its welcome in endless revelations of light. 


—Jeff Bilbro 
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Meditation 


On Reading Scripture 


Jacques Ellul 


I don’t think that the word (spoken communication) is simply a transferal or transmission of 
information; the word is a relationship between two beings. One knows that it is not a ques- 
tion only of language—that when one has affection or empathy for someone, one understands 
much better what that person says, and he or she understands much better what I say. Thus 
the word creates a relationship between two beings . . . 

Now, as for Scripture, we are told that in the Bible, God speaks, God has spoken, etc., and 
that Jesus spoke and never wrote, but that in order to keep or preserve his words it was 
necessary to put them into writing. The task of Christians is to make Scripture alive anew, not 
only in sermons, but also in life. The word and the person are linked. You cannot separate the 
word from the person. So, in Christian lives, the word is transformed, and the Scripture be- 
comes a living word. 

You can read the Bible to find comfort, to have more of a relationship with God, but the 
word of God also demands to be understood. 

Isometimes lead Bible study groups and I’m grateful to those groups because they require 
me to work with the Biblical texts, to study them, and to understand them fundamentally toa 
degree that I wouldn’t do on my own. 

At the moment I’m working with a Bible study group, studying the idea of anguish or 
suffering in the Bible, and I’ve been amazed at what I’ve learned. I wouldn't have understood 
this if it hadn’t been asked of me by the group. That would have been a part of the Bible I would 


never have seen or glimpsed. 


‘This segment is adapted from an interview focused on Ellul’s The Humiliation 
of the Word, Radix 19:4. 
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The Ways We Read 


An Invitation to Join C. S. Lewis’s Experiment 


My wife and I go kayaking in the 
Elkhorn Slough between Santa Cruz 
and Monterey on the California 
coast. We launch from the marina, 
turn up the slough, under the high- 
way, and then soon we see otters, 
seals, pelicans and other birds. 
We’ve made this trip a number of 
times and always enjoy it. We know 
where we are likely to find wildlife 
and we know what splendors there 
are to see around which turns. 

What is most fun, however, is to 
take friends who have never 
kayaked, and many who have never 
been to California, on this little trip. 
The wonder that our friends exude 
at kayaking, seeing the otters play- 
ing with each other, having a seal 
quietly follow, and pelicans dive for 
lunch, reminds us of what a treasure 
this little piece of California is. 

C.S. Lewis used an image to talk 
about two kinds of reading: receiv- 
ing a text and using a text. “The one 
[“receiving” a text], to use an old- 
fashioned image, is like being taken 
for a bicycle ride by aman who may 
know roads we have never yet ex- 
plored. The other [“using” a text] is 
like adding one of those little motor 
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Tony Petrotta 


attachments to our own bicycle and 
then going for one of our familiar 


my) 


rides. 
That’s vintage Lewis, creating an 
apt and memorable image to charac- 


terize a complex idea, the contrast 
between two types of reading. Do 
we read something quickly, grab- 
bing whatever point we can as we 
dash to finish, or do we slow down, 


Keith Criss 


Do we read something quickly, grabbing whatever point we can as we 


dash to finish, or do we slow down, seeing all the wonders an author places 


in a text for our enjoyment? 


seeing all the wonders an author 
places in a text for our enjoyment? 
Lewis’s second kind of reading is like 
taking our friends kayaking. It is 
something to be enjoyed, to wonder 
at. It requires attentiveness because 
so much is there to take in—but it 
also must be leisurely. There is no 
reason to hurry because hurrying 
means taking in less, not more. 

To linger while an otter cracks 
a clam for lunch is always a marvel. 
Lewis was suggesting that to receive 
a text, to linger over the language, 
structure, images, or thoughts, can 
bring a comparable sense of surprise 
and joy. 

As an Old Testament scholar, 
for me, the idea of “receiving” a text 
was an arresting one. The field of 
Biblical studies with its various 
methodologies and criticisms has 
been in turmoil since my student 
days. Reading the Bible as a scholar 
often seemed more a chore than some- 
thing that brought delight. 


A Joyous Find 
The bike-riding image for ways 
of reading comes from Lewis’s An 
Experiment in Criticism. I ran across 
it a few years back, while browsing 
ina used bookstore. Most of us know 
Lewis as a writer of stories and Chris- 
tian apologetics. But he was foremost 
a professor of literature at Oxford 
and Cambridge. This book was only 
one dollar and I couldn’t pass it up. 
I also found that I couldn’t put it 
down. 
Experiment became a catalyst 
for me. Lewis argued that books 
should be judged by the readings 


they invite and, as the back cover of 
my copy says, books exist for the “joy 
of the reader.” That was a haunting 
image, Sometimes when teaching, I 
show a clip from the movie Chariots 
of Fire. Eric Liddell, the Scottish run- 
ner and missionary to China, is 
walking in the foothills above 
Edinburgh, talking with his sister 
about being a missionary. He tells 
her that he will be a missionary some 
day —but first he must run, because 
when he runs, he feels the “pleasure 
of the Lord.” 

I ask myself as I prod my stu- 
dents: Do you experience the “plea- 
sure” of the Lord when reading the 
Bible? Is there joy in reading the 
Bible? If not, why not? Was there 
something in the way I was reading 
the Bible that perhaps gave me in- 
formation, but little pleasure? 

Lewis has been an immense in- 
fluence on my spiritual development. 
Could he be equally helpful in read- 
ing the Bible? 


Good Books and Bad Books 

An Experiment in Criticism, 
though, is not a book about reading 
the Bible. It’s quite pointedly about 
reading literature; I can’t recall even 
one example that Lewis took from 
the Bible to make his points. It’s also 
a book that concerns itself with tech- 
nical literary issues. Lewis, however, 
invites us to join his experiment. “Let 
us try to discover how far it might be 
plausible to define a good book as a 
book that is read in one way, and.a bad 
book as a book that is read in another.”* 
I laughed. The Bible is The Good Book, 
even for many whose dusty copy sits 


on the table or is tucked in a book- 
shelf. Would Lewis’s experiment 
help those of us who want the Bible 
to “come alive” and who think that 
this ancient book still speaks today? 


An Experiment 
This article, like Lewis’s experi- 

ment, is an invitation to discover if 
reading the Bible can become a “joy” 
rather than only a source of infor- 
mation or a “how to” book with an 
occasional parable to entertain us. 

Translating Leviticus 18:25 pro- 
vides an example of what I think is 
Lewis’s concern. Leviticus 18 lists 
sins that the Israelites should not 
commit. If they commit those sins, 
the author says, the land will be de- 
filed: “Therefore, I do visit the iniq- 
uity thereof upon it, and the land it- 
self vomiteth out her inhabitants” 
(AV). The Good News Bible (TEV), ap- 
parently feeling that the force of 
“vomiteth” might upset someone, 
helpfully translates the line as”... 
the land will reject her inhabitants.” 

The graphic force of the Hebrew 
is lost in the TEV translation. If 1 were 
rejected I might feel sad, but to be 
“spewed out” (another way of ren- 
dering the words in Leviticus) makes 
me say “Yuck!” The Hebrew text is 
designed to evoke a “yuck” re- 
sponse, not a sad one. 

Certainly, at this point in the 
argument, I might be hard-pressed 
to say that “vomiteth” is a “joyous” 
reading, but this much can be said. 
The TEV is “accurate” after a fash- 
ion, but it does little to “invite” us 
into the world of the text. It asks little 
of us to consider with respect how 
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we live our lives before God. As a 
reader, I’m not inclined to stop and 
ponder that text; it has no style, no 
color, no depth. It lies lifeless on the 
page and I step over it and get on 
with the story. 

Admittedly, reading can be dif- 
ficult. Though we live in the most 
literate era in the history of this 
planet, our skills as readers (and as 
translators) have diminished. Ideo- 
logical concerns have substituted 
jargon for thoughtful consideration, 
and mass communication often 
gears the written word to the lowest 
denominator. 

In the opening letter of Lewis’s 
more widely known The Screwtape 
Letters, Screwtape says to his 
nephew Wormwood that our ability 
merely to read the words on a page 
should not be equated with think- 
ing. Screwtape, the senior devil, ex- 
horts Wormwood, his student, that 
jargon, not argument, is his best dia- 
bolical ally in keeping “the patient” 
from the Church.° 

The stated purpose of the trans- 
lators and editors in the Preface of 
the TEV is to “express [the] meaning 
[of the Text] in a manner and form 
easily understood by the readers.” 
Further, “Every effort has been made 
to use language that is natural, clear, 
simple, and unambiguous.” That 
purpose sounds good. Language, 
however, is seldom “clear, simple, 
and unambiguous” and when a text 
is “easily understood” by all, much 
may be left out that an author may 
wish to express. 

In the course of this present ex- 
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periment, we’ll see numerous ex- 
amples where the complexities and 
even “playfulness” of language are 
tools to draw us closer to God and to 
our understanding of God’s ways in 
the world.* 

The approach of the TEV editors 
makes words point to the obvious— 
and to little else. The word reject as a 
translation of Leviticus 18:25 is al- 
most drab. It’s a term easy to under- 
stand, but it’s bland, offering no sa- 
vor, no surprise, no joy of discovery. 


A Sense of Images and An Image 
of Senses 

Our “post modern” culture re- 
minds us of the importance of im- 
ages. “Image is everything” runs a 
popular commercial with a promi- 
nent sports figure. In Experiment, 
Lewis used various images for the 
good and bad readers and readings. 
The bicycle image is unusual; it car- 
ries us to the heart of his idea of read- 
ing. In this view, reading is exhila- 
rating. 

Lewis also used the image of 
“castle-building.” Long before 
Reader-Response Criticism, Lewis 
recognized that as readers we “con- 
struct” something out of texts. This 
“constructing” is not always bad, but 
when we imagine ourselves in the 
text and see only ourselves in a char- 
acter or image, then our reading be- 
comes “fantasy” in the sense that the 
sole pleasure we find in reading is 
finding that the text “applies” to our 
current situation.° 

This kind of reading, which 
Lewis called “egoistic castle-build- 


ing,” never asks of the reader to imag- 
ine himself or herself in another 
light, but only as a light already de- 
termined. 

Lewis didn’t use the language of 
“repentance” here, but egoistic 
castle-builders seldom sense the 
need to “reconsider” a point already 
made or to develop a radical change 
in thinking.° We can build “castles” 
of our own making or enter a “castle” 
of the author’s making. 

In the former we increasingly 
find only ourselves and our self-in- 
terest. In the latter, especially when 
reading Scripture, we can be “trans- 
formed by the renewing of your 
minds,” as St. Paul admonished (Ro- 
mans 12:2). 

Images of the reading process are 
fascinating for what they say about 
our attempts to understand a text. 
George MacDonald, a writer whom 
Lewis greatly admired, closed his 
story The Wise Woman with a word 
to the reader. He cautioned: “If you 
think [the story] is not finished—I 
never knew a story that was. I could 
tell you a great deal more concern- 
ing them all, but I have already told 
more than is good for those who read 
but with their foreheads. .. “ (italics 
mine). 

MacDonald does not explain 
that image. He is telling a story, un- 
like Lewis in’ Experiment, who is ex- 
plaining. But we feel the force of “but 
with their foreheads” without expla- 
nation. 

MacDonald’s point is that if you 
don’t get it by now (the end of the 
story), you won’t. The story 


In using the analogy of paintings, Lewis says we must “surrender” to 


the art: “Look. Listen. Receive.” This brings the sense of hearing into the 


discussion of reading. 


MacDonald told is not merely a hard 
story; it is a “children’s” story. But 
reading as just gathering information 
does not always translate into un- 
derstanding. 

MacDonald’s image is helpful 
for another reason. It moves us to 
consider the senses required in our 
reading. Most of us have been taught 
to read with our heads only. 
MacDonald’s image suggests that 
there might be other ways of read- 
ing, or that we can read with only a 
part of our head. 

What would that mean— to 
read only with one’s forehead? 
Could other senses be equally impor- 
tant as sight when we read? 

Lewis often mentions senses 
other than sight for the reading pro- 
cess. He points out that before we 
learn to read, we are read to— we lis- 
ten to stories and absorb them that 
way.’ In using the analogy of paint- 
ings, Lewis says we must “surren- 
der” to the art: “Look. Listen. Re- 
ceive.” This brings the sense of hear- 
ing into the discussion of reading. 
Lewis also describes the “unliterary” 
as those who “have no ears.”* 
What’s lost if one never hears the 
words on the page? It’s not just that 
we can’t hear, but that we have ears 
and don’t use them. 

When the people came to Jesus 
looking for a sign that he was the 
Messiah, he told them, “Destroy this 
temple and in three days I will raise 
it up” (John 2:19). The crowd didn’t 
get it. They thought he was speak- 
ing of the Temple, but Jesus was 
speaking of the temple of his body. 


They were looking for a sign, but 
were not hearing Jesus’ words. 
MacDonald would call them “fore- 
head” readers. They weren’t using 
their various senses to receive Jesus’ 
words. 

Words can be seen, heard, and 
even tasted. Ezekiel was commanded 
to take and eat the scroll before him 
and then go, speak to the house of 
Israel (Ezekiel 3:1). The book of Rev- 
elation picks up this image. An an- 
gel told John to “Take and swallow 
it [the scroll]. It will turn sour in your 
stomach, but in your mouth it will 
taste as sweet as honey” (Revelation 
10:9). The church Fathers often spoke 
of “chewing” Scripture.’ 

So we may have grown used to 
limiting the reading process. Draw- 
ing upon a long and rich tradition, 
Lewis sought to expand the use of 
our senses in reading. 


A Command, A Story, and An Im- 
age. 

Observant Jews do not say the 
Prayer of Jabez very often, but they 
do recite the Shema, “Hear!” That 
word begins the prayer that is 
prayed each day and forms the es- 
sence of rabbinic theology. For the 
Jew who recites this prayer, it signi- 
fies becoming a citizen of God’s king- 
dom. It is Israel’s answer to God’s 
call on the life of the People of God.” 

The word is a command, which 
might be translated, “Hearken!” The 
prophets often began their message 
with the same imperative: “Hear, t 
hen, what the Lord says. .. .” (Micah 
6:1)"' The author of Hebrews, citing 
Psalm 95, implored the people, “O 
that you would today hear his [the 
Lord’s] voice” (Hebrews 3:7; italics 
added). 

In Mark 7:31-37, Jesus returned 
from Tyre, through Sidon, toward the 
Sea of Galilee. A deaf person is 
brought to him, one who also had a 
speech impediment. Literally, the 
person is “blunt” or “dull” and 
“tongue-tied.” This person reminds 
us of the idols in Habbakuk: What 
use is there to the person who casts 
an “idol that cannot speak! Alas for 
those who say to the wood, ‘Wake 
up!’” (Habbakuk. 2:19). 

Jesus was in Gentile territory; 
Micah, eight centuries earlier, said 
that the nations will see the marvel- 
ous things of the Lord and will “lay 
their hands on their mouths; their 
ears shall be deaf” (Micah 7:16). 
Jesus, however, thrust his fingers 
into the person’s ears and, spitting, 
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The prophets often began their message with the same imperative: 


“Hear, then, what the Lord says...“ (Micah 6:1). 


touched his tongue, healing him. 

The passage ends with the 
people being “astounded beyond 
measure.” “He [Jesus] has done ev- 
erything well; he even makes the deaf 
to hear and the mute to speak” (Mark 
7:37). The people were overjoyed by 
what they saw and heard, with un- 
clogged ears. 

The phrase “unclogged ears” 
is reminiscent of David’s image of 
the ear in Psalm 40:6: “You [God] do 
not desire sacrifice and offering, but 
you have given me open ears... “ 
The Hebrew is actually another one 
of those images that causes us to stop 
and ponder what we're reading. Lit- 
erally, God gave them “ears you 
have dug for me.” 

The Bible recognizes that the 
distance from Word to one’s life 
is neither straight nor easy. Per- 

_ haps that is why the prophet en- 
visioned a time when God would 
inscribe his Torah upon the hearts 
of the people (Jeremiah 31:33). 


Conclusion 


For Lewis, reading was more 
than a hermeneutical exercise or 
finding interpretive strategies. It 
was an adventure, a bike ride that 
leads us to places we’ve not been 
before, even if we’ ve often read the 
passage. In the world of rapidly 
changing methodologies , what is 
required of us is to become read- 
ers who listen. Can we learn to 
read for Joy, not simply for infor- 
mation? That is the challenge of 
Lewis's experiment. 
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Reading has to do with our re- 
lationship to the text, whether we 
assert our own authority over the text 
or allow the text to work on us, 
whether we use a text or receive it. If 
we are willing to receive it, we may 
find ourselves transformed. 


Notes 

1. C. S. Lewis, An Experiment in 
Criticism (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1961; reprinted often), p. 
88. 

2. Italics added. 

3. The Screwtape Letters was first 
published in 1941 and has been reprinted 
many times. Screwtape says at the end 
of the first letter: “Do remember you 
are there to fuddle him. From the way 


some of you young fiends talk, anyone 
would suppose it was our job to teach!” 
(p- 3). 

4. The whole notion of the nature 
of language and the different ways of 
translating a text are beyond the scope 
of what we are doing here. I want only 
to contrast the approach of TEV with 
that of Lancelot Andrewes, a popular 
preacher in the courts of Elizabeth and 
James I, who was largely responsible 
for the translation of the Pentateuch in 
the AV. He was a master of languages, 
trained in the classical languages, but 
acquiring also Syriac, Arabic, and no less 
than 15 modern languages. His sermons 
and private prayers show both this 
great attention to language and the 
depth of his Scriptural knowledge: “Yet 
his aim was not primarily to please. 
Rather, it was to pass on the full rich- 
ness and subtlety of God’s word in 
the human language: ‘For my part, I 
wish no work ever narrowed by a 
translation, but as much as might be 
left to the latitude of the original 
tongue’” (quoted from E. Davis, 
Imagination Shaped: Old Testament 
Preaching in the Anglican Tradition 
(Valley Forge, 1995), p. 15. 

5. I often hear people saying 
that we need to make the Bible “rel- 
evant.” I have found that what is 
meant by relevance is usually some- 
thing that “speaks” to my concern 
at the moment. Seldom is relevance 
seen as something that speaks from 
outside my concern, to another con- 
cern that I-haven’t yet realized, but 
that might ask me to change. This 
sense of change, of transformation 
in reading, is Lewis's point. See also, 
A.J. Petrotta, “Making the Bible Rel- 
evant” (The Parish Teacher, Decem- 
ber, 2000), p. 15. 

6. Repentance means to “turn” 


and can mean anything from a modifica- 
tion in thinking to a complete turnaround 
in behavior. Egoistic castle-builders never 
do the latter and seldom the former. As 
Christians we ought to know that both 
are required of us regularly —and read- 
ing the Bible in Lewis’s sense reminds us 
of that need. 

7. As I write this passage I am read- 
ing a novel by Leif Enger, Peace Like a 
River (New York: Grove Press, 2001). In 
the acknowledgments, the author thanks 
his mother for reading to him “Robert 
Louis Stevenson before we could talk” 
but “without the attentive ears” of the 
sons, the characters would have been 
“dull as a plank.” The importance of lis- 
tening to a text as part of the reading pro- 
cess will become more clear as we con- 
tinue the experiment. 

8. Lewis says of such a reader that 
he is “deaf to the aural side of what he 
reads because rhythm and melody do not 
help him to discover who married (res- 
cued, robbed, raped or murdered) 
whom” (p. 30). Such readers have no plea- 
sure other than the story line; the sound 
and sense of words are unimportant ex- 
cept for “extracting” what is necessary 
for the event (p. 32). In the Hebrew of 
Scripture, where words are based on 
three root consonants, sound plays a 
prominent place in how an author con- 
structs sentences and passages. These el- 
ements will be explored in the course of 
various examples. 

9. In The Didascalicon of Hugh of St. 
Victor, Hugh, speaking of learning gen- 
erally, but applicable to reading, says that 
“one must often turn over in the mind 
and regurgitate from the stomach of 
one’s memory to taste them, lest by long 
inattention to them, they disappear” 
(book 3, chapter 12). 

10. See Jon Levenson, Sinai and Zion 
(San Francisco: Harper, 1985), pp. 80-86, 
for the centrality of this prayer and the 
covenant theology that undergirds it. The 
prayer itself is comprised of three pas- 
sages: Deuteronomy 6:4-9; eis wake 
Numbers 15:37-41. 

11. Many readers divide the book 
of Micah into three parts based on the 
command to “hear” that begins major 
sections (Micah 1:2; 3:1; 6:1). The word, 
then, is not only a command, but a struc- 
turing device because of its importance. 


Tony Petrotta is rector at St. Francis Epis- 
copal Church, Wilsonville, OR, and ad- 
junct associate professér of Old Testa- 
ment at Fuller Seminary, northern CA. 


asum of words 


before I paint with parts of speech 


the forest, the blizzard, the garden, 


or with broad strokes, metaphor and simile 


sketch out eternal truths 


I would know, Lord, how to praise you well 


for the fire in a single autumn leaf, 
lace of a snowflake, petal of a rose 

to memorize with trembling fingertips 
and syllables 

the shape, texture, warmth 


of one ordinary moment 


infused with your Holy presence 


only then to add 

the sum of parts into a whole, 
asum of words 

into 


a psalm. 


— Anne W. Murphy 
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Reflections on a Literary Life 


Luci Shaw is the author of 10 
volumes of poetry including 
Polishing the Petoskey Stone, Writing 
the River, The Angles of Light, and 
The Green Earth: Poems of Creation. 

Her prose volumes include 
Water My Soul: Cultivating the 
Interior Life, and Breath for the Bones: 
Art, Imagination & Spirit. As Radix 
poetry editor, and through her own 
articles and poems, Luci’s work 
has graced many issues of this 


magazine. 
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Radix: In your book, The Crime of Liv- 
ing Cautiously, I was interested to 
read about the adventures of your 
father, a medical missionary and a 
man of great courage. How was he 
an influence in your life? 


Luci Shaw: My dad’s place in my 
early life (he died when I was in my 
20s) is incalculable. 

He was a strong, loving father 
who encouraged my early writing 
and proudly carried some of my em- 
bryonic poems around in his brief- 
case to show to friends. He was an 
“older father,” aged 60 when I was 
born, but physically active and en- 
ergetic until he died at 83. He climbed 
stairs two at a time (perhaps it was a 
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kind of bravado), took a cold bath 
every morning, and never wore an 
overcoat even in the severe Toronto 
winters. 

He encouraged me and my 
younger brother to take risks, climb- 
ing cliffs, taking long mountain 
hikes, and sailing. He bought us a 
small sailboat and in our pre-teens 
sent us off to sail across the Muskoka 
lakes in Ontario. He swam with us 
across those mile-wide lakes. He 
taught us to ice skate. 

He had a relationship with God 
that is hard to describe, almost mys- 
tical. As an international conference 
speaker, after leaving his missionary 
work in the Solomon Islands, he 
preached about the victorious life in 


I loved playing with words as far back as I can remember, and I had teach- 


ers who encouraged that, even in the primary ‘grades. Our family moved 


around a lot from England to Australia to Canada and back. My education 


was often interrupted, but books and words were a constant in my life. 


Christ. But sometimes, even ina gath- 
ering of friends, he would “lose him- 
self” in the presence of God, and be 
somewhere else. 

He woke at four every morning 
and prayed “around the world” for 
all the friends he had made on his 
travels, and for the South Sea Evan- 
gelical Mission for which he was a 
pioneer and explorer. He was the first 
white man to cross and chart the is- 
land of Guadalcanal, with a camera 
but without a weapon. His risk-tak- 
ing, gutsy genes are implanted in my 
brother and me, and now in some of 
our children. 


Radix: Do you remember when you 
wrote your first poem? 


Shaw: It must have been pretty early. 
I loved playing with words as far 
back as I can remember, and I had 
teachers who encouraged that, even 
in the primary grades. 

Our family moved around a lot 
from England to Australia to Canada 
and back. My education was often 
interrupted, but books and words 
were a constant in my life. But I do 
remember an early, very melodra- 
matic poem I wrote that went some- 
thing like this: 

“T saw a loon against the moon/ 

and knew of judgment coming 

soon. 

What was that? “T'was a knock 

against the door. Nothing more. 

What can stay the dreadful day 


when the moon is turned to 

blood?” ete. 

Such a theme probably had to do 
with our sense of the imminent re- 
turn of Christ. I’m sure there were 
more playful poems, but they haven’ t 
been preserved. 


Radix: Do you remember the first 
poem you loved reading? 


Shaw: That was a long time ago! As 
kids we loved Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s poems, some set to mu- 
sic. But don’t remember much about 
reading poetry early on. I guess it was 
mostly Victorian poetry, or the Ro- 
mantics like Wordsworth and 
Longfellow and Tennyson, which my 
dad liked and fed to me. Of course 
we loved Winnie the Pooh and the 
writings of Beatrix Potter. 


Radix: As a student at Wheaton, I 
believe you had a mentor. In what 
ways did that help you? 


Shaw: As an English Literature ma- 
jor, I took a course from Dr. Clyde 
Kilby, the professor who was respon- 
sible for establishing the C. S. Lewis 
Collection at Wheaton. From then on, 
I took every course this wonderful 
teacher offered. It is because of him 
that I persevered as a poet. 

My parents had sent me to 
Wheaton because they wanted me to 
be a missionary, in line with family 
tradition. In my junior year my dad 


flew down to Wheaton and con- 
fronted Dr. Kilby, announcing, “I 
don’t want you destroying my 
daughter’s missionary vision!” 
With great courage (my dad was a 
revered figure and chapel speaker 
at the school) Dr. Kilby, said: “Dr. 
Deck, I think that’s your vision, not 
your daughter’s!” After that I heard 
no more from Dad about changing 
my major. 

Kilby, a great man of letters, en- 
couraged me in multiple ways. 
When my assignment was to write 
a research paper and instead I wrote 
an epic poem, he’d give me an “A” 
and note on the page, “Send it to 
The Atlantic today!” 

His senior seminars were legend- 
ary. Asmall group of us would meet 
in his apartment for long discus- 
sions that included literature, the- 
ology, philosophy, faith, and the 
practicalities of life. I would often 
drop by in the mornings when he 
was still in his pajamas answering 
letters, and his wife, Martha, served 
us apple turnovers. The Kilbys had 
no children but many grandchil- 
dren. Dr. Kilby became the honor- 
ary grandfather for many of us Lit- 
erature majors. My youngest daugh- 
ter isnamed Kristin Kilby Shaw. He 
left her a tea-cart, part of his dining 
room set. 

After he retired to Mississippi, 
we often talked by phone. I was the 
last person to speak to him before 
he died of a stroke. He’d come in 
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from his garden, where he was tend- 
ing his hybrid irises, to talk to me. 
His final words to me were, “You're 
areal poet, and I love you.” 


Radix: After you married Harold 
Shaw and the two of you founded 
Harold Shaw Publishers, what was 
your role? Were you a writer and 
editor? 


Shaw: For convoluted reasons 
Harold was let go from Moody Press 
and we decided, on our knees in 
prayer, that with Harold’s business 
savvy and my editorial skills (I'd 
been working as a free-lance editor 
to supplement our meager income) 
we could start a new publishing 
company, with a mission to provide 
“books for thoughtful Christians.” 
Almost immediately we began solic- 
iting manuscripts. 

We built a large house in West- 
ern Springs, and the basement be- 
came our warehouse and packing 
area. The five children helped stuff 
envelopes for mailings and helped 
us drag the mail sacks full of books 
to the post office every day. 

Those were the days when the 
inductive Bible study movement was 
developing in home and church 
groups, and I wrote or edited many 
Bible study guides as well as liter- 
ary biographies, collections of poetry 
and short stories, and books by au- 
thors such as J. I. Packer, Thomas 
Howard, Madeleine L’Engle, Jack 
Leax, and Mike Mason. These writ- 
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ers all ended up becoming our 
friends. Working closely with au- 
thors results in great friendships. 

As well as “author relations” I 
was managing book design and pro- 
duction for Shaw, a job that I loved. 
Type was all set by hand in those 
days. Many of my photographs 
ended up as book covers and I 
worked with some skilled designers, 
learning as the press expanded. My 
title was Vice President and Senior 
Editor, and as the company grew we 
hired more staff. At its height the com- 
pany was publishing 40-50 books a 
year. 


Radix: You had a large family. Did 
having children slow you down asa 
writer? How did you balance both 
roles, writer and mother? 


Shaw: Raggedly! We had four kids 
in six years and our youngest 10 
years later. Between work at the of- 
fice and my being a home-maker, I 
had little free time. But, unlike nov- 
els, poems are small units of words 
that can appear in the cracks of avail- 
able time. Even now, as a poem ar- 
rives, I can get distracted and do 
things like putting a hot pot of coffee 
in the refrigerator, or breaking an egg 
down the disposal. I’ve even tried to 
answer the phone with the TV re- 
mote. When a poem comes, it takes 
over. No matter how busy Iam, it is 
imperious and will not be denied. 


Radix: You were raised in the Ply- 


mouth Brethren and as an adult you 
and Harold were in the Brethren for 
years. Now you're an Episcopalian. 
Could you talk about what moti- 
vated that move and whether mov- 
ing to this liturgical church-tradition 
relates in any way to your vocation 
as a poet? 


Shaw: The Plymouth Brethren was 
a group of Christian believers in 
England who left the Anglican 
church, believing that it was devoid 
of vitality and spiritual life. My great- 
grandfather, J. G. Deck, was one of 
the founders, along with notables 
such as John Darby and George 
Muller. Our family grew up among 
the so-called “Open Brethren.” 

It espoused New Testament prin- 
ciples like the weekly “Breaking of 
Bread,” but had no ordained clergy 
and was led by laymen “elders.” 
There was a high view of Scriptural 
inerrancy and literacy. The Brethren 
were missionary-oriented and evan- 
gelistic. It was a tight-knit commu- 
nity, and marrying outside of the 
group was frowned on. 

What I found difficult was that 
as a woman I was to be in submis- 
sion to my husband and the elders, 
demonstrating this by being silent 
and wearing a head covering. Wor- 
ship services were to be open to the 
leading of the Holy Spirit, so that 
individuals could lead in prayer, 
expound Scripture, suggest a hymn, 
etc. Unless you were a woman. 

Often a theme would develop and 


Unlike novels, poems are small units of words that can appear 


in the cracks of available time. 


I would have an idea that furthered 
the thinking. I would try to convey 
this to my husband sotto voce but 
was not allowed to voice it myself. 
Women were not supposed to have 
insights or ask questions except to 
one’s husband or the elders. 

If I lifted my voice I knew I would 
be out of order and disqualified from 
the discussion. This led to continual 
frustration on my part. I had an ac- 
tive mind, was Scripturally informed, 
was speaking to other groups 
around the country, but there 
seemed to be no way for me to par- 
ticipate publicly in my own faith 
community. 

As the wife of an elder, I got to- 
gether with other elders’ wives 
and for a year we did a careful 
Bible study on the role of 
women in the New Testament. 
How come the Holy Spirit gave 
both men and women spiritual 
gifts if they were not to use 
them? We presented our find- 
ings to the elders but because 
we were female they weren’t 
taken seriously. Nothing 
changed. The narrowness 
was suffocating. 

Finally Harold took my 
sadness to heart and we re- 
signed from the Brethren. We 
found a great Episcopal 
church with Biblical preach- 
ing and an openness based on 
gift, not gender. Being with 
this more open fellowship has 
blessed me ever since. And I 


am free to be a blessing to others. And 
Tlove the liturgy. 


Radix: You and Madeleine L’Engle 
became great friends. (You even co- 
authored a book on friendship). How 
did the long, close relationship in- 
fluence you both as writers? 


Shaw: Finding a kindred spirit is a 
boost to the mind and soul. We met 
at a literature conference and discov- 
ered similar likes and dislikes. Our 
relationship started off with me as 
Madeleine’s editor for a book of po- 
etry, followed by Walking on Water, 
that I asked her to write, about faith 
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and art. This involved spirited dis- 
cussions about authenticity, spiritu- 
ality, creativity, God, and life. 

I ended up editing 11 of her 
books, and we co-authored three. In 
this close cooperation we both 
learned a lot from each other, com- 
ing from opposite ends of the Chris- 
tian spectrum and usually ending up 
in the middle. Madeleine had many 
friends around the world, and it was 
an act of God’s grace that we ended 
up loving each other as much as we 
did for over 35 years. 

A friendship like that results in 
something that is greater than the 
sum of its parts. There were theologi- 
cal disagreements, but we respected 
each other enough to agree to 
disagree and find joy and 
stimulation in what we loved 
in common, which was book 
talk and God talk. 


Radix: You and Madeleine 
both lost your husbands at 
around the same time and you 
both wrote books about that 
experience. 


Shaw: Yes. Both Harold and 
Hugh died of cancer the same 
year. Though Madeleine and 
I had a continent separating 
us, we talked a lot on the 
phone. We didn’t have e-mail, 
but notes and letters flowed 
back and forth. This was a 
huge comfort to us both, be- 
cause we didn’t have to ex- 
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plain our feelings, our ups and 
downs. We knew. 

She wrote Two-Part Invention and 
I wrote God in the Dark about mar- 
riage and the devastation of losing a 
spouse. In her book, Madeleine told 
of how she was ona boat trip across 
the Atlantic Ocean and suddenly felt 
an unexplained pang that shook her 
viscerally. She guessed that Harold 
had died, and later we authenticated 
it; that was the exact date and time 
of his death. 


Radix: After some years as a widow 
you met and married John Hoyte, 
who had lost his wife. John’s par- 
ents were also courageous mission- 
aries. Do you think that common 
background was part of what drew 
you together? 


Shaw: Yes, that was certainly part 
of the initial attraction. We also had 
British backgrounds and common 
faith. We actually got engaged very 
shortly after we met on a blind date 
for which I flew out from Chicago 
and John flew up from the Bay Area. 
We had dinner together at a Greek 
restaurant. in Vancouver, B.C. 

We’ve now been married 22 years, 
and 15 years ago moved up to 
Bellingham, WA, where we intend 
to live until we die! John is a man of 
immense energy, and is an encour- 
aging companion. We love many of 
the same things, camping, sailing, 
playing Scrabble, traveling, enter- 
taining, being involved in our church 
ministries. 
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Radix: One thing that has always 
struck me about your poetry (since a 
fellow Regent College student read 
me poems from your Listen to the 
Green many years ago) is how respon- 
sive you are to the natural world. So, 
I’m wondering how living in these 
different places has affected your 
work. 


Shaw: The natural world seems to 
me to have come directly from the 
Creator’s hand with all its diversity 
and pattern and color, unspoiled by 
concrete and steel and human dep- 
redation. 

Asa child I went to summer camps 
in Ontario, Canada, living in tents, 
taking canoe trips along a chain of 
lakes, absorbing green in sunshine 
and rain, finding abundant connec- 
tions between growth and flowering 
in plants and people. For me the 
beauty of nature is a gift of grace. We 
haven’t earned it; we simply have to 
tune ourselves to it with awareness 
and attentiveness. 

But I need to rethink this ques- 
tion. The natural world also con- 
tains us, the creatures made in God’s 
image, into which we long to grow 
more fully and demonstrate the at- 
tributes of originality and generos- 
ity. I think with divine love on our 
side we can re-shape our humanity 
and environment and assist it in be- 
coming more congruent with God’s 
purposes. That too is a part of writ- 
ing for me. 

I’ve lived in countries with vastly 
different flora and fauna: England, 


Australia, Canada, and in the States 
in Illinois, California, and Washing- 
ton State. Australian bush is redo- 
lent with varieties of eucalyptuses 
and oddly beautiful animals like 
kangaroos and koalas. I still have 
dreams about the Blue Mountains 
west of Sydney, where I lived as a 
teen. 

When I married John and moved 
from Illinois to California, the state 
had undergone many years of 
drought and I had to learn different 
methods of gardening to conserve 
water. The hills were a dry, golden 
brown like an animal’s tawny fur, 
beautiful in their own way. This kind 
of dryness is not a problem in 
Bellingham, where rain and green 
are abundant. Washington is not 
called the Evergreen State for noth- 
ing. 

The standing stone in my front 
garden is inscribed with a fragment 
from an old poem of mine: “Planting 
seeds changes my feelings about 
rain.” My study window overlooks 
a rushing creek surrounded by ferns 
and cedars. The sights and sounds 
of water and of wind in the trees 
speak volumes to me. They refresh 
and re-hydrate me. 


Radix: A few years ago we were to- 
gether driving up the California coast 
from a Big Sur retreat with our friend 
Susan Phillips. You were quiet fora 
little while (really not long) and then 
told us you'd just written two poems. 
Have there ever been poems that were 
difficult for you to write? 


My study window overlooks a rushing creek surrounded by ferns and cedars. 


The sights and sounds of water and of wind in the trees speak volumes to me. 


They refresh and re-hydrate me. 


Shaw: Every poem is its own entity. 
Each comes in its own time and space. 
In the case you mention, I believe the 
time of quiet at the retreat had given 
me (really given us all) time to pon- 
der and discern the direction of our 
lives and work. That was the cata- 
lyst for poetry for me, and the poems 
came together in my mind on the trip 
home, ready to burst into being. 

I have many unfinished poems 
that simply haven’t found them- 
selves. Perhaps they never will. I call 
them fetal poems, and my computer 
is full of first lines that trail off 
into nothing. I have to allow 
that; I cannot force them into 
being. For me this is the work 
of the Spirit, calling me to at- 
tend and listen for the words 
that come to mind and giving 
them time and space to de- 
velop. 


Radix: Which poets have in- 
fluenced you in your own 
work? 


Shaw: All the metaphysical 
poets, Donne, Crashaw, 
Herbert, but G. M. Hopkins in 
particular (deeply moved as he 
was by the whimsical pecu- 
liarities of nature, yet all im- 
mersed in God's glory). These 
are the poets who reached be- 
yond physical realities to ac- 
knowledge the mystasy of di- 
vine involvement in human 
life. 


Among contemporary poets I love 
and learn from the work of Galway 
Kinnell, Seamus Heaney, Mark 
Jarman, Andrew Hudgins, Betsy 
Sholl, Robert Cording, Jeanne 
Murray Walker, Paul Willis, Jack 
Leax, Dana Gioia, Jane Hirschfield, 
Scott Cairns, and many others. Not 
all of them are poets of faith, but all 
of their poems show inklings of tran- 
scendence. That is what I love and 
look for. 

Ihave multiple shelves of poetry 
books, the majority signed by their 


authors. Reading poems by others 
often sends my own work off in its 
own new direction. Fresh rhythms 
and forms call me to invent and de- 
velop my own patterns of prosody. I 
hope never to get complacent about 
the gift of poetry or find myself bur- 
ied in a groove that gets restrictive. 

I value reading new poems in lit- 
erary journals such as Radix, Image, 
Books & Culture, The Atlantic, 
Shenandoah, and other prominent lit- 
erary journals.It’s amazing and sat- 
isfying to me that religious ideology 
is showing up in so much con- 
temporary poetry. The pres- 
ence of God is making itself 
known in writing because our 
culture, secular though much 
of itis, is suffused with Bibli- 
cal referents, history, and im- 


agery. 


Radix: What advice would 
you give to young (or begin- 
ning) writers? 


Shaw: I'd suggest several 
things. I’d say, immerse your- 
selves in poetry, new and old. 
Read widely for ideas, images, 
and forms. Avoid generalities. 
In your poetry, focus on spe- 
cifics that will hook them- 
selves in your readers’ memo- 
ries. Paint vivid pictures in 
words. Use metaphors and 
avoid abstracts. Avoid too 
many adjectives. Don’t preach 
or moralize. 
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My journal is like a butterfly net to capture a wisp of thought. 


It’s like a glass jar to keep lightning bugs so I can watch them 


wink. 


Don’t explain too much; let the 
imagery carry the message. Let your 
readers be part of the creative pro- 
cess by allowing for a variety of in- 
terpretations. Join a poetry work- 
shop or creative writing course for 
instruction and feedback. Submit 
your own work to journals in which 
you find the kind of poetry that stirs 
you. Buy books of poetry to keep the 
industry going! 


Radix: You've kept a personal jour- 
nal for years, and have written a 
book on journal-keeping. Has 
this discipline contributed to 
the other “public” writing 
you do? 


Shaw: I value a personal, re- 
flective journal to pin down 
ideas as they arrive. I used to 
be more disciplined about this 
than lam now! 

But I know that if I don’t 
record a phrase or image that 
snags itself on my brain, it will 
disappear. I need to catch it. 
My journal is like a butterfly 
net to capture a wisp of 
thought. It’s like a glass jar to 
keep lightning bugs so I can 
watch them wink. 

I keep a small notebook in 
my purse. A larger one on my 
night-table. And pens and 
pencils available. Invaluable 
tools. 
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Radix: What book are you working 
on now? 


Shaw: At 84, I’ve been writing anew 
book about getting older—its ben- 
efits and its deficits. I’m hoping to 
open a window to help younger 
generations understand what it’s 
like. I long for readers to realize that 
within a fragile or wrinkled body a 
bright inquisitive spirit can live on. 
I hope to show that spiritual and 
artistic growth can continue even 
as the physical being slows down 


Accompanie ~d | 


Angels, 


Poems 


of the 


Incarnation 


Luci Shaw 


and diminishes. I’ve had a lot of fun 
writing this book. I find it’s realistic 
and not at all depressing or morbid 
to think of our lives, their meaning, 
the process of dying, the need to keep 
living as fully as one can to fulfill 
God’s purposes for one’s individual 
life. 

I’m calling this book Views from a 
Steep Slope. It’s full of stories of the 
hike up this mountain of aging, with 
its highs and lows, its disappoint- 
ments and its triumphs. It’s being 
edited now for publication, hope- 
fully next year. I have also 
completed a new volume of 
poems titled The Slow Plea- 
sures that will be released by 
WordFarm in the near future. 
A few of these poems have ap- 
peared in Radix. 

One final note: As poetry 
editor for Radix for many 
years, I’m mightily encour- 
aged by the caliber of poetry 
that is being submitted for 
publication. What we look for 
in contributors are poems that 
include intimations of a God- 
centered universe. We receive 
a large volume of poetry, and 
occasionally mount a poetry 
‘contest that brings in a wide 
variety of good poems. Here 
at Radix we believe that po- 
etry feeds a kind of soul hun- 
ger that nothing else can 
satisfy. 
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The Writing on the Rock 


For eons you northern stones 

have spread your ancient pages for 
a vermilion scribble of spores, 
lichens illegible as lace, a murmur 
of olive mosses spelling out 


their microscopic struggles for foothold. 


The morning opens, blue as innocence, over 

a lake spread between granite shores, the old rocks 
ribboned with intrusions of quartz. 

But where acid rain gnaws at the boulders 

disease spreads its scabs, brittle as dust 


under my fingers. Our gift to you—a silver rain 


with a bitter bite. You give back what you can— 

this delicate embroidery in black. As I write all this 

in my journal, you are drafting your own slow chronicle 
in a dialect of ruin. Tell me, has it healed anything 

that some zealot has scrawled across your 


cliff face, in white stark as death, “Jesus Saves”? 


—Luci Shaw 


Magnetawan, Ontario, August 1996 
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Talk about Reading 


When interviewing writers for Radix I often ask what books and writers have 
shaped and influenced them. Here are replies we've had from some of our favorite 


writers. —-Sharon Gallagher 
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I would say Bernanos’s Diary of a Country Priest was important. Even for that 
last line: “Does it matter? Grace is everywhere.” —Mary Gordon 


Wendell Berry 


CL BEBIEORRO LEK 


Early Influences on Becoming a Writer 
I’m still becoming a writer. I’ve been becoming a writer ever since the early 
Bea el-se Green, (50s, so I’ve been becoming a writer for something like 40 years. And I’ve read a 
| | good deal during that time. It would be impossible to give a comprehensive list of 
all the influences. 

The writers who meant the most to me, that I needed the most, especially 
early, were the writers who have been closely connected to a place—like Thomas 
Hardy, William Faulkner, William Carlos Williams, Henry David Thoreau. People 
of that sort, but that’s not a comprehensive list. 


Theological Influences 

Well, the Bible, of course. It’s kind of hard to remember all these things. I have read 
a good deal of C. S. Lewis and Charles Williams. William Blake is a writer who has 
meant a lot to me, as have Dante, Milton, George Herbert, and other religious poets. Lately I’ve been reading 
William Law, Meister Eckhart, and the metaphysical essays of Ananda Coomaraswarmy. I've read a good deal 
of Thomas Merton over the years. I just read Robert Coles’s book about Dorothy Day. 


Mary Gordon 


Childhood Favorites 

I was obsessed with Little Women. I think I read it about a hundred times. I also read 
Jane Eyre about a hundred times, and I read a lot of lives of saints. 

I was obsessed with lives of the saints. I loved reading about martyrs and stigmatists. 
On the one hand you have Jane Eyre and Rochester, and you have Joe March; then you 
have these saints who are being immolated and pierced, characters like Joan of Arc. 

Everything that was important to me had central women characters. I remember a 
series of biographies of great women. So I read about Clara Barton, Florence Nightingale, 
and Dorothy Dix, who created the first mental hospitals. I loved reading about what a 
woman could make of her life, whether fictional or non-fictional. And as an adolescent I 
also read a tremendous amount of junk. There was a series called “Career Romances for 
Young Moderns,” and it would be a pediatric nurse who marries the doctor, a flight 
attendant who marries the pilot. And I loved Nancy Drew. 
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Adult Influences 

I was impressed by Joyce’s The Dubliners, particularly “The Dead.” I did my dissertation on Virginia Woolf, 
so her work was really important to me. Also, coming of age and reading Tillie Olsen and Grace Paley, women 
who could write with great lyricism and yet get in a lot of the world. I began as a poet; I didn’t write prose until I 
was 25. So poetry has always been important to me, and Auden’s work. Later on, [read Katherine Anne Porter and 
the poet Elizabeth Bishop. 


Faith Influences 

I would say Bernanos’s Diary of a Country Priest was important. Even for that last line: “Does it matter? Grace 
is everywhere.” I really like some of Nouwen’s books. I mean, he wrote too much. But when he’s good, he’s really, 
really right on. Elizabeth Johnson’s work has been important, and Karl Rahner’s. 
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Ron Hansen 


Major Influences: Fiction 


Of the teachers I had when I was in Iowa, John Irving was very important. Later 
I met John Gardner at the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, and he was an important 
influence. 

Then when I came to Stanford, John L’Heureux, director of the writing pro- 
gram, was a good friend and editor to me. I dedicated The Assassination of Jesse James 
by the Coward Robert Ford to those three teachers. 

I’ve been influenced by a lot of poetry. Gerard Manley Hopkins was impor- 
tant, and, through him, Dylan Thomas. I really like Anne Sexton and Sylvia Plath. 
After a while it becomes impossible to enumerate all the people who have been 
influential. 


Theology 


a diff-hangre ie 
News York Timm Bok Reviewer 


Well, Ignatius Loyala. He’s probably the most influential person for me theologi- 
cally. Thomas Aquinas was important early on, for his love of scholarship in theol- 
ogy. Therese of Lisieux, of course, was seminal and Teresa of Avila. Those were the big four. 


Anne Lamott 
NATIONAL BESTSELLER Conversion Influences 


Crooked Li ttle Tread Mere Christianity over and over. Lewis's writing is very pure and very 

He e a - sweetly funny. It made me feel that you could be a Christian intellectual and be 

oe cerebral and funny. I was surprised that really smart people could be Chris- 

tians. Before, that never made sense to me, since I had been raised to “pooh 
pooh” Christianity. 

Another book that was gigantically important around the time of my con- 
version was Malcolm Muggeridge’s Jesus Revisited. The way I heard about that 
was through someone in a recovery program for alcoholics. It’s a fantastic book 

I had been raised with Muggeridge being seen as an important cultural ref- 
erence because he was such an old curmudgeon and iconoclast. I couldn’t be- 
lieve he was a Christian. That gave me that weird feeling that you could be 
smart and difficult, and a Christian. Because I had thought that Christian meant 
being sweet and cowed and submissive, I didn’t know how you could be a hell- 
raiser. That book blew me out of the water. The book he wrote about Mother 
Teresa was powerful, Something Beautiful for God. 

He wrote another book about his own struggles with power and prestige—and with women. It moved me to 
tears, and I also read Muggeridge over and over. He was a voice that made me feel “This is going to be okay.” 

I loved Thomas Merton too. It’s funny, because these writers were all men and I was a staunch feminist, but 
Merton was like one of us. New Seeds of Contemplation also was so pure and sweet, food for the soul. 

As C.S. Lewis says in Mere Christianity, the whole concept of a guy who comes to earth to live very briefly and 
then dies and even though he is God's self-expression on earth—that idea is just so goofy that it has a ring of truth 
to it. To this day people will want to have an interesting argument with me and I say, “I really cannot have an 
interesting argument with you about it.” 
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| Emily Dickinson ... is one of my favorite Biblical interpreters, because in 
just about everything she writes (letters, poems, you name it) she refers to the 
Bible, and she uses the Bible in very, very lively ways. —Kathleen Norris 
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Kathleen Norris 


Favorite Religious Writers 


Emily Dickinson, I guess would be my all-time favorite. Some people 
say that whether or not she was a Christian is debatable. But she is one of 
my favorite Biblical interpreters, because in just about everything she 
writes (letters, poems, you name it) she refers to the Bible, and she uses the 
Bible in very, very lively ways. 

I have written two articles on her. I also like John Donne, his poems and 
his sermons; and I like the early monastic writers, like the fourth-century 
people that I quote in my book. 

Of contemporary people, I’ve enjoyed Mary Gordon, Larry Woiwode, 
and Ron Hansen. I’m leaving out a lot of people, but that would be a good 
range. Flannery O’Connor, of course. ; 

Larry Woiwode did an interview recently in which he said that The 
Habit of Being was one of his favorite books. The Habit of Being was actually 
the book that a Benediction monk loaned me when I said I was sort of 
interested in religion and that I was a writer. He said, “Well, here’s this 
book from the library: Read it.” It probably changed my life. 

Lately I’ve gotten interested in some of the medieval mystic writers, especially Hildegard of Bingen and 
Mechthild of Magdeburg. She’s a 13th-century poet, and she is really wonderful, although she’s not very well 
known outside of medieval monastic circles. She’s really a lively poet, so that’s been a great discovery. 
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Walter Wangerin 
Theological Influences 


When I was much younger, Martin Buber had a very, very strong 
effect on me. Dostoyesky had a major theological effect, particularly Crime 
and Punishment. So did Tolstoy. 

In fact, there was a period when it was the Russians always. Their 
perception of the faith was so seamlessly intertwined with human ex- 
perience that one was dealing with both and not making a distinction. 
That has become a large part of my own work—the Word of God, divine 
drama in human experience. 

Annie Dillard has inspired me. I’ve spent tme rereading John Milton, 
George Herbert, the 17th-century cleric-poet, and John Donne. Donne 
wrote Devotions upon Emergent Occasions, when he thought he was dying. 


- TT Vi et} He wrote with immediacy about the aweful God, the terrible God, and 

arcen WANCERIN Te the saving God. I’ve read Samuel Johnson, both for literature and theol- 
TAL N JR. oo 

I mention John Gardner because in some of his works I likewise saw 

” with marvelous clarity some of the acts of God. He wrote a book called 


October Light. At the end of that novel I was almost stunned to see how clearly and seamlessly he presented 
graceful forgiveness. Ml 
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Film 


Footnote 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


It’s said that academic rivalry is so 
vicious because the stakes are so 
small. Power struggles are waged 
over arguments that seem miniscule, 
even pointless, to outsiders. The new 
Israeli movie, Footnote, examines one 
such rivalry, complicated by a long 
family history. The director, Joseph 
Cedar, takes a wry, distanced view 
of this small tempest, at the same 
time revealing why it all matters so 
much to the characters. 

The movie opens as Uriel 
Shkolnick, a Talmudic scholar, is 
inducted into the Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities. He’s an 
engaging speaker, clearly well-liked 
by the crowd, including his family 
who sit together in a row. But unlike 
his proud mother, wife, and chil- 
dren, his father, Eliezar Shkolnick, 
isn’t pleased. The senior Shkolnick, 
also a Talmudic scholar, is not a 
member of the Academy and views 
his son’s membership as a personal 
insult. 

Uriel writes books relating an- 
cient texts to contemporary culture. 
He’s a populizer enjoying success 
on topics such as “defeminization 
of the Jewish Male.” Eliezar is both 
jealous of his son and condescend- 
ing about his work. He believes that 
his own work, scrutinizing and 
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comparing minutiae in the ancient 
texts, is truly scholarly. After work- 
ing ona favorite theory for 30 years, 
Eliezar was beaten out by a rival 
scholar who published first. He’s 
never gotten over it. His one remain- 
ing claim to fame, and source of great 
pride, is a footnote in one of his 
mentor’s books. 

Uriel is loyal to his father but 
views his body of work as largely ir- 
relevant. Completely absorbed by 
his work, Eliezar neglected his son 
and Uriel may have entered his 
father’s field to gain some paternal 
attention. 

Uriel’s decision to become a Tal- 
mudic scholar could be seen as an 
homage, but it’s not one that pleases 
his father. Eliezar and his wife seem 
long-estranged and he remains a 
cold and distant father and grand- 
father. In contrast, Uriel has a loving 
marriage, great affection for his chil- 
dren, and an unspoken truce with 
his father. 

Then everything changes. One 
day the phone rings and Eliezar is 
told that he’s won the prestigious 
Israel Prize. Unbelievably, his life’s 
work has finally been recognized 
with a prize that trurtips any of his 
son’s recent triumphs. 

The following day Uriel is sum- 


moned to meet with the Israel Prize 
committee and told that there’s been 
a clerical error. Both father and son 
teach at the Hebrew University and 
the wrong Shkolnick was called. 
The prize was intended for Uriel and 
they intend to correct the mistake. But 
Uriel, understanding what this will 
mean for his father and their fragile 
relationship, refuses the prize. If he 
refuses it, the prize won’t be offered 
to him again. But, still, Uriel chooses 
his father over his own career and 
future. 

Unaware of this sacrifice and 
finding himself in the spotlight at 
last, Eliezar slams his son’s work in 
press interviews. The estrangement 
between the two men deepens. Em- 
bittered by his father’s betrayal, Urial 
becomes, like his father, an angry 
man, and his own family suffers. 

One condition of refusing the 
prize was that Uriel write the accom- 
panying tribute. (This suggestion 
came from the committee chair, his 
father’s old rival, as if to say, “OK. 
See if you can actually make a case 
for this man deserving recognition, 
because we can’t.”) 

But reading the written tribute, 
Eliezar recognizes a unique word 
pattern of his son’s. (The words we 
use and the way we use them are, 


like fingerprints, clues to our identi- 
ties.) An expert in following small 
verbal clues, Eliezar throws himself 
into a frenzy of textual detective work 
to resolve his suspicions. What he'll 
do with his findings leads to the 
film’s climax, which questions 
whether Eliezar’s years of research 
have been just about fact-finding or 
if he actually cares about truth. 

The Talmud, focus of the con- 
tested scholarship, is the Jewish 
commentary on Hebrew scriptures, 
filled with wisdom about right and 
wrong moral choices. Yet, there’s no 
sense that his textual scrutiny has 
informed Eliezar’s life in any way. 
(Uriel, at least, attempted to “honor” 
his father). But Eliezar’s reading 
seems impervious to the text’s mean- 
ing. He could have been studying 
ancient shopping lists. 

If read with an open heart, Scrip- 
tures can change lives. But, as Foot- 
note reminds us, it requires more than 
a surface reading of the “jots and 
titles.” As St. Paul so aptly put it, 
“The letter kills, but the Spirit gives 
life” (2 Corinthians 3:6). 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and associate director of New 
College Berkeley. 
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The Art of Carol Bomer 


Global City Babel 


Carol Bomer is an artist who creates intimate images linked with words, and the Word. Her work has been called “a 
silent form of poetry.” This issue’s cover image, “Like a Bride Prepared,” is inspired by verses in Revelation 21 where 
St. John described his vision of the Bride of Christ. Other pieces, such as “Global City Babel” incorporate words with 


images. In other paintings, letters are the images. Carol describes her work in the following article. 


Inspiration 

My paintings are inspired by poetry, great writers, like Tolstoy or C. S. Lewis, but most important, Scrip- 
tures, the Word of God. The Hebrew word, damah, refers to a metaphor that transforms, an art form that starts 
with a commonly accepted way of looking at the world, and adds a surprise or unexpected twist that results 
in anew perspective to inspire and transform the viewer. We’re surrounded by metaphors that point us to the 
unseen world. 

My recent mixed-media work juxtaposes image and text to create connections and metaphors that may 

not be predictable or seen immediately. The image is the subtext that allows the viewer to interact with the text 
in order to consider story, a story that points to transcendence and to the eternally relevant Story. 
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Word Image Series 

The living Word breathed the 
world into existence, including 
man, the crown of his creation. 
“The Lord God formed man of 
dust from the ground and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul.” 

Words and images are 
interconnected for us humans, as 
Dorothy Sayers wrote: ” ...forman 
is so made that he has no way to 
think except in pictures.” I often 
juxtapose image and text to create 
connections and metaphors that 
may not be predictable or seen im- 
mediately. 

The image becomes subtext 
that interacts with the founda- 
tional text, allowing the viewer to 
consider a story transcendent and 
always relevant—pointing to the 
One who is both Word and Image. 

Although the subject matter 
varies, this series is about mark- 
making, layering, and then strip- 
ping away to find mystery. My 
words and images are content- 
driven, but they don’t have to be. 
Often the story is created as I 
work. Or I may start out witha 
concept based on my Biblical 
world view, although it may be 
hidden. But hopefully the viewer 
will catch a glimpse of the mys- 
tery, transcendence, and ancient 
foundations that inspire me. 

Joseph Beuys, an artist and theo- 
rist, once asked a question that con- 
cerns my own Word / Image work: 
“How does Word become matter? 
How does it become a real live per- 
son?” This mystery of Word 
becoming flesh (matter) will always 
have its ultimate reference in Christ 
the Transcendent Logos who is also 
The Word Incarnate, the God who is 
personal and who communicates 
through language to bring us into 
community. 


Collaboration 

Pictographic Chinese characters 
have long intrigued me. So when I 
met a physicist visiting’the U.S. from 
Beijing, I asked him to teach me to 
write them. As I integrated the char- 


Ready for Love 


“Ready for Love” was inspired by Ezekiel 16:6-7 and refers to God’s love for the 
Church, his bride, chosen from all races and nations.The painting includes text from a 
French newspaper, a Chinese newspaper, a magazine page, and the Bible. 
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acters into pleasing compositions, I 
learned a lot about the Chinese lan- 
guage and the meaning of the char- 
acters. And my friend was thrilled 
to be an artist. 


Word 
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Since Chinese characters are pic- 
tographic, meaning is intrinsic to 
their shape. As my friend and I 
worked together, we discussed this 
meaning. My goal was not only to 
integrate word and image, but also 
to make a painting that would bring 
to mind ideas and symbols, thereby 
offering a meditative process. Words 
(and images) have a power beyond 
themselves. 


“Ready for Love” is currently touring 
Spain with ARTE-FE. “Global City Ba- 
bel” was in the NYC/MOBIA show 
“Contemporary Expressions of Faith” 
and was recently featured in Yale 
Divinity’s Reflections magazine. Carol 
Bomer’s work can be seen at 
www.carolbomer.com 
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Willie Nelson 
Heroes cegacy 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Willie Nelson was the original coun- 
try music outlaw. In the early ‘70s, 
the native Texan exited Nashville, 
the country music capital, and 
headed home—some say to retire- 
ment, others say he just wanted out 
from the increasingly parochial 
mind-set of the small Tennessee 
town with its mammoth impact in 
the record-selling world. Well- 
known as a Stellar songwriter (he 
composed the tune “Crazy,” which 
was a big hit for Patsy Cline) yet not 
a highly marketable musician as a 
leader (he had already recorded 
nearly a dozen albums that had only 
modest sales), Nelson retreated to 
explore his true identity as an artist. 

While Nashville was awash in 
the countrypolitan sound (a meld of 
country with pop, complete with 
strings and background singers, 
geared for mainstream radio accep- 
tance) where cowboy hats and 
leather wear were traded in for poly- 
ester leisure suits, Nelson was gig- 
ging at bars and roadhouses 
throughout Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Oklahoma, where he 
discovered what a large segment of 
country music fans were looking for: 
stripped down acoustic music 
whose foundation was a simple, 
soulful song. 

In April when Nelson played 
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Music 


WILLIE NELSON * HEROES 


two shows at The Wellmont Theater 
in Montclair, N.J., the 79-year-old 
guitar-slinging legend not only 
played a full set of sad-to-lively coun- 
try music, but he also stayed after the 
set was done for longer than a half 
hour to sign his autograph for hun- 
dreds of appreciative fans. It was a 


striking testament to his love of song 
and his followers. 

I’m writing the biography of re- 
cording executive Bruce Lundvall, 
who in 1975, while president of Co- 
lumbia Records, signed Nelson and 
gave him carte blanche to follow his 
artistic vision. He was inviting 


Nelson back into the country fold. 
Talking to Lundvall before the show 
in his touring bus, Nelson said, 
“Bruce, you helped me out a whole 
lot when I really needed it. I was try- 
ing to get up the ladder, and you 
said, ‘Here let me help you.’” 

Nelson was referring to his clas- 
sic 1975 album, Red Headed Stranger, 
33 minutes and 30 seconds of pure 
golden country largely played by an 
acoustic guitar, piano, and drums 
and with a low-production feel. 
Fully bucking the Nashville estab- 
lishment, Nelson delivered the al- 
bum that he said was “what I was 
needing to be doing. I was out there 
playing these songs every night and 
I knew what the people I played for 
liked—and that was missing from 
the radio at the time.” Brilliance? 
“Hardly,” he said. “I really wasn’t 
that smart. Maybe reckless. But I just 
jumped in front of the crowd of the 
others who were doing something 
similar and I became the leader.” 

Red Headed Stranger not only ex- 
posed the pallor of the country mu- 
sic scene, but it also sold more than 
four million copies—a huge accom- 
plishment that brought Nelson into 
the spotlight as an outlaw artist who 
to this day continues to be emulated 
by musicians who choose not to fol- 
low the well-trod road but to look 
for greener pastures ef honesty and 
integrity. 

Willie Nelson is no saint. He is 


a professed pot smoker who even did 
the deed during a visit to the White 
House once. He’s been married four 
times and sired seven children. And 
he’s one of the most difficult inter- 
views to track down in the music 
world—no doubt part of what makes 
him such an integral artist (he 
doesn’t appear to keep a calendar of 
where he’s going and when he’s free 
while on tour). 

But Nelson is a living legend 
who shows no sign of hanging up 
Trigger (his battered old acoustic 
guitar that still sounds heavenly) any 
time soon. In fact, he has a new al- 
bum, Heroes, that is as strong an out- 
ing as any in his career. The songs— 
some his, some by fellow songwriters, 
some even by songwriters who lived 
in the ‘40s— run the range of emo- 
tion from raw sadness and melan- 
choly to rollicking fun-time party 
songs. And some look to a brighter 
future. 

Nelson covers Eddie Vedder’s 
tune “Just Breathe,” where he reflects 
on the prospects of dying. He sings: 
“Under everything, [I’m] just another 
human being... There’s so much in 
this world to make me believe.” In 
musing on the “give and take” of re- 
lationships, he sings that soon “[I’I]] 
meet you on the other side.” 

The most Christocentric song on 
the album comes from the pen of Tom 
Waits and his wife Kathleen 
Brennan. Sung with his son Lukas 


Nelson and guest Sheryl Crow and 
featuring a churchy organ backdrop, 
“Come On Up to the House” is a song 
about the nastiness of life, the crying 
in the face of misery and 
homelessness, and the “seas [that] 
are strong and you can’t find no 
port.” Yet the hopeful relief ulti- 
mately comes in the refrain: “Come 
on up to the house.” It’s a beauty. 

A Nelson original shows just 
how much a sense of humor he has. 
“Come on Back Jesus” is a gospel- 
tinged number that again deals with 
the world-weary and the craziness 
of life today. The solution? The re- 
turn of Jesus, with the butt-kicking 
punch line, “and pick up John 
Wayne on the way.” It’s a funny 
song with a serious silver lining. 

Nelson saves his most profound 
song for the end. It’s a cover of 
Coldplay’s “The Scientist” that he 
delivers with deep-welled emotion. 
He sings, “Take me to the stars” and 
adds that “science and progress 
don’t speak as loud as my heart.” 

And that is the essence of Willie 
Nelson. A true outlaw, he sings from 
the heart—a rarity in the music 
world today that seems to be as be- 
reft of spirit as the hedge fund man- 
agers on Wall Street. 


Dan Ouellette is the Radix music editor 
and the author of Ron Carter: Finding 
the Right Notes. 
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The Last Word 
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Not by Bread Alone 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Meditation on Reading Scripture 


Marilyn McEntyre 


People do not live by bread alone, but by every word that comes from 
the mouth of God (Matthew 4:4). 


The ancient Hebrews regarded utterance as a sacred gift: every spoken word was shaped and 
borne on the breath of life, each breath a gift of Spirit.’ A high view of language is essential not only 
to Judeo Christian tradition, but to every faith tradition, not to mention the many who claim no faith 
but find in story, song, poetry, or simply in conversation something essential and life-giving. 

Paradoxically, though, the more we attend to language, the more we find ourselves involved 
in the “wrestle with words and meanings” that Eliot bemoaned and Joyce celebrated. Whether that 
wrestling is, like Jacob’s with the angel, a desperate attempt to survive a divine encounter, or a 
playful engagement with possibility, we need not, as Nathaniel Hawthorne’s narrator in the Scar- 
let Letter might put it, “take upon ourselves to determine.” 

In either case the fact remains that words “slip, slide, perish, and decay with imprecision,/will 
not stay in place, will not stay still.”* Hawthorne knew this, and made the point a century before 
Eliot did, and left his stamp on the long legacy of vigorous ambiguity that every poet receives as his 
or her birthright. 


As an invitation to reread Scripture, The Scarlet Letter directs our atten- 


tion to the mystery and complexity of language more insistently than to 


any other matter. 


As an invitation to reread Scrip- 
ture, The Scarlet Letter directs our at- 
tention to the mystery and complex- 
ity of language more insistently than 
to any other matter. None of the 
author's pointed reflections on the 
moral issues that the story ad- 
dresses—the place of women, the 
problem of patriarchy and its oppres- 
sive systems, the sins of hypocrisy 
and self-righteousness, the abuse of 
power—can be adequately under- 
stood without some reckoning with 
the nature of words. 

We rely on them, even as we 
hedge our bets, shoring up our 
promises with oaths and our con- 
tracts with legalese to bung the loop- 
holes with which they are riddled. 
We rely, despite considerable 
counter evidence, on those who 
weave words into laws and sermons 
and stories, vesting them with our 
hopes for the sentence that can per- 
form the sacramental task of impart- 
ing life and grace and faith in things 
not seen. 

But a history of abuse as old as 
language itself has had its two- 
edged effect: because people lie, some 
of them very persuasively, and be- 
cause we are inclined to believe the 
lies that appeal to us most, we know 
we can’t believe everything we hear. 
Because “the heart is deceitful above 
all things” because few, it seems, 
“have ears to hear,” and because lan- 
guage comes to us contaminated and 
culture-bound, those who seek to tell 
the truth are compelled to write 
straight with crooked lines. 

Emily Dickinson’s imperative, 


“Tell all the truth but tell it slant” 
may also be read as a simple indica- 
tive, because that is all we can do. 
Flannery O’Connor thinks so, any- 
way. Truth, she points out 
acerbically, generally requires distor- 
tion: 

“{The fiction writer’s] vision is 
prophetic vision... . The prophet is 
a realist of distances, and it is this 
kind of realism that goes into great 
novels. It is the realism which does 
not hesitate to distort appearances 
in order to show a hidden truth.”° 

Hawthorne seems to have 
thought so as well. Like his fellow 
writers, he “lived by” words in more 
than one sense. His penchant for 
word play, his fascination with un- 
told and untellable secrets, his sus- 
picion of legal and theological for- 
mulae, and the narrator he invents 
not only to mediate the story but to 
editorialize on his own telling of it, 
all bring an intensity of focus almost 
greater than the story can bear, at 
times, to the language in which it is 
told. 

Consider, for instance, how fre- 
quently the narrator pauses to call 
our attention to the matter of lan- 
guage. Repeatedly we are reminded 
of the evident distance between 
words and deeds: “Thy acts are like 
mercy,” Hester says to Roger when 
he visits her in prison with soothing 


medications, “but thy words inter- 
pret thee as a terror!” —an observa- 
tion that puts a peculiar spin on the 
adage that actions speak louder than 
words, since, as we ultimately have 
to acknowledge, Hester’s intuition is 
accurate, and it is Roger’s acts of 
mercy that belie his evil intent. 

Conversely, the pastor Arthur 
Dimmesdale succumbs to an un- 
characteristic “outbreak of temper” 
under Roger’s hypocritical ministra- 
tions even though, he muses in be- 
wilderment, “there had been noth- 
ing in the physician’s words to ex- 
cuse or palliate.” 

We know better, since we have 
been made aware of a malevolent 
intent behind Roger’s soothing ra- 
tionalities that Arthur grasps only 
unconsciously. In both cases, the 
misalignment between Roger’s 
words and his deeds troubles his 
hearers with an obscure foreboding. 

At times words seem to take ona 
life of their own, independent of in- 
tention or interpretation. In her 
darker hours, we read, Hester 
“forebore to pray for enemies, lest, 
in spite of her forgiving aspira- 
tions, the words of blessing should 
stubbornly twist themselves into a 
SUrSsea, 

Arthur’s words, on the other 
hand, seem unaccountably trans- 
formed into something like music, 


The main characters in Hawthorne’s novel: Hester Pryne, accused of adul- 
tery, Pearl, her out-of-wedlock daughter, Reverend Arthur Dimmesdale, 
suspected of being Pearl’s father, Roger Chillingworth, Hester’s husband 
who returns after being thought lost at sea. 
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Because language comes to us contaminated and culture-bound, those who 


seek to tell the truth are compelled to write straight with crooked lines. 


more evocative than indicative of 
meaning: 

The young pastor’s voice was 
tremulously sweet, rich, deep, 
and broken. The feeling that it so 
evidently manifested, rather 
than the direct purport of the 
words, caused it to vibrate 
within all hearts, and brought the 
listeners into one accord of 
sympathy. 

Indeed, the purport of his words 
seems On several occasions to be 
completely beside the point. The 
words of self-condemnation he ut- 
ters from the pulpit, and later, dy- 
ing, from the scaffold, serve ironi- 
cally only to confirm his hearers’ 
conviction of his sanctity. It is up to 
us, of course, to judge whether or not 
he has consciously calculated just 
such a perverse effect. 

The fact remains that words have 
effects beyond both speakers’ and 
hearers’ manifest intentions, and so 
must be recognized as a force, like 
the energies of earth, only partially 
subject to our understanding and 
control. 

Nevertheless, though words 
transmit power, they often prove in- 
adequate to the task of conveying the 
complexity of human feelings, intui- 
tions, or needs. The “wrestle with 
words and meanings” becomes “in- 
tolerable” when we realize that there 
can be no perfect alignment between 
words and the felt truths grasped 
only in dreams or in surges of inex- 
plicable feeling, registered not in the 
mind but in the body that quakes or 
pales or trembles for reasons that rea- 
son cannot fathom. 
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This sad fact seems to have been 
a core idea for Hawthorne, whose 
own tragic sense of life rested largely 
in the paradox that, living by words, 
the limitations of words would mock 
and torment him more than most. 
“There can be, if I forbode [sic] aright” 
Arthur declares to Roger with un- 
usual conviction, “no power, short 
of the Divine mercy, to disclose, 
whether by uttered words, or by type 
or emblem, the secrets that may be 
buried in the human heart.” 

If this is true, then our lives are 
“hidden” indeed, even from our- 
selves, known only to a God whose 
countenance is veiled, whose pur- 
poses are indirectly revealed, and 
whose words reach us through mul- 
tiple, often mangled, translations in 
a much-maligned book subject to the 
most fatal kinds of misreadings. Even 


were we to confess our sins with per- 
fect intention, Arthur’s words sug- 
gest, we would not do justice to the 
truth of the matter; our circumstances 
and stories, the mitigating and com- 
plicating factors that shape and de- 
termine the simplest human act, can- 
not be fully narrated. 

So the business of telling the 
truth is, in a sense, doomed to in- 
completion. Yet story making is so 
fundamental to human conscious- 
ness and community, it seems as 
necessary as food, clothing, and shel- 
ter to sustaining life. Arthur’s trag- 
edy, Hester’s sorrow, and Roger’s 
fatal mistake lie in the secrets locked 
in their hearts not only out of simple 
willfulness, but also because their 
stories cannot be told in terms that 
would do them justice. So Arthur is 
right to rely on “Divine mercy” —on 
a God who hears and parses human 
speech, broken since Babel, and per- 
fects it in a generous act of 
remembering. 


Notes 

1. See Barry Sanders’s explanation 
of this point in A is for Ox,. 57. 

2. T.S. Eliot, “Burnt Norton,” 

Four Quartets, 19. 

3. Flannery O’Connor, Mystery and 
Manners, 179. 
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